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HORIZONS. 





BY H. H. 





Waat sports in sky offings! 
What races across, 

With goais all unmeasured 
And loss never loss ! 


Clonds turning to mountains, 
And mountains to cleuds; 
Mists sweeping like garments, 

As ghostly as shrouds; 


Gold, crimson, and purple, 
A glint and a glance ; 

White, pallid, and sodden, 
A swoon or a trance. 


Strange sounds in sky offings, 
Wild mirth in the notes, 

As armies of madmen 
Had winds by the throats; 


Now jubilant, laughing, 





Who sails the sky offings 
These days unafraid, 

Unhindered, must surely 
Of strong stuff be made. 


Ha! ba! from the offings 
This cide mist and din, 
Drencbed, singing, triumphant, 
A swallow blows in! 





CONGREGATIONALISM AND CAL- 
VINISM. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 





Writine upon “ The Creed Question in 
California,” for Tae INDEPENDENT of May 
18th, the Rev. Asa 8. Fisk says: ‘‘It has 
long been a current slur in some circles 
that the Congregational body is not suund- 
ly Calvinist. The writer, trained a Congre- 
gationalist and for years in its ministry, has 
always repelled that slurasa slander.” As 
a slur, a statement intended to cast re- 
proach, it wasaslander. But asa simple 
statement, made in the interests of truth, it 
was matter of fact. It is naturally a great 
disappointment, for one who has labored 
long and earnestly to maintain a decaying 
system of theology, to find that his breath 
has been spent in vain; and it may, possi- 
bly, be a still sorer disappointment to find, 
at lust, that bis effort was misdirected. By 
the time that outgrown system has dropped 
out of its position of high regard in the 
Presbyterian Church, in whose ministry 
Our complaining critic now serves, as it has 
dropped out of esteem in Congregational 
circles, it may occur tc the brother that 
the more excellent way to have met the 
charge which he considered a slander would 
have been simply to remark that, if “the 
Congregational body was not soundly Cal- 
vinistic,” then so much the worse for Calvin- 
tem. To be left in the lurch by any body 
of thoughtful, devoted Christians is, to say 
the least, unfortunate. The system which 
cannot stand in the ligbt- of a pro- 
gressively Christian age is in evil plight. 
It has Jong been apparent to careful ob- 


chained to Calvinism. It has become very 
evident to many Jeading minds in the Pres- 
byterian Church that Calvinism is by no 
means so essential to the spiritual welfare 
of the churches as many have accustomed 
themselves to think. The Congregational- 
ists have not waited until the last quarter 
of the niveteenth Century to learn that 
Jesus Christ, and not John Calvin, is the 
true cornerstone of the Christian Church. 
All that is of value, of permanent value in 
Calvinism was taught by Jesus, the real 
Head of the Church; but he never taught 
Calvinism. He taught a lerger Gospel and 
a broader theology than Calvinism contains, 
The religion of Jesus Christ is all the bet- 
ter adapted to the various conditions and 
classes of the human race by reason of its 
breadth and fullness. The Congregational- 
ists have dropped that system of theology, 
as inadequate to the present. needs of the 
race, It is toosmall a cup in which tocarry 
tothe millions atbirst the water of life. It 
is not only too small, but it is toe much a 
work of art to render the best service. The 
various devices of the exterior attract more 
attention than the water within. ; 

To change the figure and recur to the 
Church as the Army of the Lord, doing 
battle for trath and righteousness, Calvin- 
| ism is the heavy armor of the middle ages, 
The nineteenth century goes to battle in 
irov-clad ships, rather than fron-cled men. 
The true soldiers of Christ must be free; 
not weighted with an armor heavy enough 
to sink them. 

Congregationalists prefer not to use. up 
their metal for armor, that they may have 
all the more for ammunition. 

The recent movement in San Francisco, 
which calls forth our critic’s animadver- 
sions, is but one demonstration «>the de- 
termination of Congregationalists to be 
free. We ere Christ’s freemen, determined 
to call no man master; and we hold that in 
this declaration of liberty we do more hon- 
or even to Calvin than we could do by 
weating the iron-clad system which has 
been forged in his name. 

Really, he was a reformer of doctrine; a 
champion of a progressive, not 2 dead or- 
thodoxy. Let his name be held in honor 
for all that was Christian in his life and 
work; but ourcrowns we reserve for the 


ing. 

Since the King himself has said ‘‘ Lo! I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world,” his loyal ministers do not have 
to take their thevlogy second hand. In 
direct communication with the Divine 
+ Source, led by the Spirit of Truth, they 
have very little use forthe old statements 
and the old confessions. Having a present 
faith in a Living God, competent to guide 
and keep his own, they can confess their 
belief in their own words and state their 
doctrines to suit themselves. And it is 
likely to prove quite as healthful and quite 
as helpful to spiritual life in the Church to 
confess a present faith as to confess the 
inheritance of acreed. It is the faith, the 
loyalty of the present generation to Christ 
that is to save it, and not the boasted 
formulas of bygone azes. 

The fears of our critic seem to get the 
better of his judgment when he turns his 
interrogation poiots. Assuming that, be- 
cause the First Church in San Francisco 
has revised its confession, it has departed 
from the faith, heasks: 

“‘Isit true that there is to be such a 
departure as this from the faith in Congre- 
gationalism at large? If so, then beware 





servers that the Congregational body is not 


there an element of ve considerable im- 


rtance in the body which is ready, after 
aving won the contest with Unitarianism 
and Universalism, to go over to the defeated 
side? Does Congregatiovalism banker 
after another schism, like that which swept 
over into Unitarianism Harvard College 
and the greater part of the church property 
of Massachusetis?” 
As such questions are calculated to awaken 
needless fears among those unfamiliar with 
the history and the spirit of the movement, 
it should, at least, be said in reply that such 
an array of questions could originate only 
in an unfortunate misapprehension of its 
real nature. Congregationalism does not 
‘*hanker after another schism,” nor any 
"ism, either Calvinism or Universalism. 
It has fought its battles with the ‘isms; 
and now, instead of looking continually 
over its shoulders or stopping to boast of 
its victories, it is simply laying aside its 
heavy weights, that it may run @ pew race, 
unencumbered, unfettered, and win new 
crowns for the Eternal King. It is taking 
down the fences that would bar out the 
friends of Christ, that it may the better 
illustrate the fellowship of the saints. In 
this, it simply illustrates a movement in 
the Christian world in which the Presby- 
terian Church is not to be left very far be- 
hind; for many in both communions bave 
come to feel that it is better and more 
honorable to be known simply as a Chris- 
tian Church than a8 a Calvivistic Church. 
Not all believers will train under the 
banner of the stern reformer so long as 
they discern a superior beauty in the real 
King. We prefer to train with them than 
to train our guns against them. 

Is it not.time to train our guhs against 
the rea] foe, to march together against the 
real foe, and not be forever quarreling with 
our friends? It wasa higher than Calvin 
who said: ‘‘ He that is not against us is on 
our part.” 

The tree of life bears at Jeast twelve 
manner of fruits. The trees of our garden 
are propagated from the Tree of Life. We 
do not propose to have them all grafted 
with the Calvinistic pippin. 

AMESBURY, Miss. 





THE DRY TORTUGAS, AND THE 
LAST OF THE PEQUOTS. 


‘BY KIRK MUNROE. 





In my school-days, when geography was 
the most delightful or perhaps I should 
say the least objectionable of studies, the 
mere name “‘ Dry Tortugas” fascivated me, 
and many an hour, when my thoughts 
should have been directed to other por- 
tions of the globe, have I pored over 
the little groups of black dots labeled re- 
spectively Marquesas and Dry Tortugas 
and representing the extremest points of 
United States territory on the south. The 
name itself of this last group of islands was 
a conundrum which to this day remains 
unsolved. Of courre, Tortugas means 
turtles; but why were they called dry? 
Does the term refer to the turtles which, at 
certain seasons, seek these little sandy keys 
in vast numbers; or, was it applied to the 
islands themselves, and, if so, why? They 
are no more dry than most of the inoumer- 
able islands forming the great Florida Reef; 
they are surrounded by water and are peri- 
odically drenched by copious rainfalls. 
Then, too, I always pictured them as a 
chosen resort of pirates and wreckers, and 
the scene of many a dark and terrible 
tragedy. Having thus invested these islands 





of a plowshare through the whole body. Is 
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with so much of romance, I assented 


‘posed a run over to the “‘’Tugas,” for a 


day’s fishing. 

We had spent a week in Key West and 
were ready for a change; and, though the 
proposition was made late in the afternoon, 
as we swing lazily in our hammocks, be- 
neath the awning which cast its grateful 
shade over the entire length and breadth of 
the snowy deck, we voted to start that very 
night. The proposition was no sooner 
accepted than our preparations were begun. 
Fishing tackle was overhauled, the steward 
was sent ashore to renew his supplies of 
provisions, those of the crew who were 
ashore on leave were recafled, and late that 
evening we dropped down with the tide, 
past the sleeping town, under the frowning 
walls of Fort Taylor, and out to sea, No 
sound save the continuous roar of breakers 
on the outer reefa broke the perfect still- 
ness, The sea was unruffied by a breath 
and gave back a dazzling reflection of the 
glorious tropical moon, The Pole Star 
hung low on the northern horizon, and far 
to the southward, just above the line 
where sky and water blended, shone faint- 
ly the Southern Cross. A bit of ragged 
cloud drifted across the sky,.a few drops 
of rain fell from it, and to the other 
glories of the night was added a perfect 
lunar rainbow, spanving the western 
heavens with ita arch and combiving in 
subdued tints all the prismatic colors of its 
solar counterpart, 

A light breeze sprang up ns the shower 
passed, topsails were loosed and sheeted 
home, and the water made merry music as 
it gurgled under our bows and trailed far 
astern, a rippling pathway of light. It was 
hurd to leavea scene of such wonderful 
beauty; but a regard for the duties of the 
morrow persuaded us, and soon after mid- 
bight we passengers went below, leaving 
the moonlight to the undisturbed consider- 
ation of the watch on deck, 

By sunrise the seventy-mile run had been 
accomplished, and as, roused by the call 
“"Tugas close aboard, sir!” we hurried up 
the companion-way, we found the schooner 
carefully threading a narrow, tortuous 
channel between two submerged reefs of 
white coral, that gleamed like frosted 
marble through the clear water, and sur- 
rounded by half a dozen little low-lying 
islands of sand. Directly in front of us, 
on Garden Key, the largest of the Tortugas, 
loomed the massive red-brick walls of 
Fort Jefferson, one of the largest of all our 
fortifications and second only in size to 
Fortress Monroe; on Hampton Roads. A 
few minutes of quick work and admirable 
steering took us clear of the perilous chan- 
nel, and we rounded to handsomely along- 
side the stone pier of the fort. directly 
opposite its massive gateway. 

As we stepped ashore, we were greeted 
and welcomed by the entire garrison, which 
at present consists of but six souls—an 
ordinance sergeant and his wife; a civil 
employé of the engineer corps and his wife; 
the keeper of the little lighthouse, that 
rears its shaft from an inner angle of the 
walls; and the ‘‘Chief.” Of these, the Inst 
was by far the most important personage 
to us and atiracted our attention and curi- 
osity as much, if not more, than did the 
deserted fort or the Tortugas themselves; 
for the “‘Chief” is a full-blooded 
and the last survivor of that “power. 
ful northern tribe, the I of New 
England. By « curious coinc this 





sole representative of bis tribe is na 
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for the founder of the sect that blotted that 
tribe from existence and caused Calin 
Nedson to be known as ‘‘the last of the 
Pequots.” Nedson, vow a man of about 
forty, when a mere lad, shipped in Mystic, 
Convecticut, bis native place, on board a 
trading schooner bound for New Orleans, 
The schooner was wrecked on the Tortugas, 
and here the Indian has remained, revel- 
ing ia the delightful climate and finding it 
easy to supply his simple wants by wreck- 
ing, fishing, aud gathering coral for North- 
ern curiosity dealers. He has become one 
of the most skillful pilots of that danger- 
ous coast; but cannot be trusted when 
whiskey is within his reach, for drunken- 
ness, the curse of his race, has laid strong 
hands upon him and holds him in & gtasp 
from which he does not seek to release him- 
self. Ashe can ovly obtain whiskey when 
he visits Key West, which is as often as he 
has money and a chance offers, he is gener- 
ally sober at home and is an interesting 
man to meet and talk with. He says that 
be was driven from Connecticut by the rel- 
atives of a white girl whom he loved and 
who returned bis affection; that now she is 
dead, as are all of bis kin, and that he has 
no desire to return toa home in which he 
would find only strangers. He has lost all 
knowledge of the Indian tongue and talks 
English and a little Spanish. His cabin, 
just without the great gate of the fort, is 
built of timbers gathered from many a 
wreck, and in and about it are quaint wood- 
en statues, that once served as figure-heads 
for gallant ships, but which now look as 
uncanny and out of place as did the 
gigantic wooden figures that used to 
startle the guests of Lord Timothy Dexter 
in his famous Newburyport garden. With 
what wonder and awe would the remote 
ancestors of this last Indian have regarded 
these painted and gilded blocks of wood, 
carved in human semblance. Every here 
and there, amid the rough boarding of the 
cabin, shone the gilt lettering of some 
name, long since erased from Lloyd’s list of 
those ships tha’ still sail the ocean. In- 
side, the cabin is littered with a wonderful 
collection of marine curiosities—quaint 
shells, delicate corals, gorgeous sea-fans, 
grotesque fishes, and odd bits from innum- 
erable wrecks, Having been born and 
brought up among white men, Nedson 
hardly regards himself as an Indian, and 
only betrays himself in an occasional out- 
burst when anyone calls him Mr. Nedson 
or by any other title than that of ‘‘ Chief.” 
Some years ago, the ‘‘ Chief” and Billy 
Bowlegs, a Seminole Indian and sub-chief 
of his tribe, were in Key West at the same 
time, and some of the boys thought it would 
be great fun to introduce the ‘‘Injuns” to 
each other. Both were the worse for liquor, 
and the introduction had hardly been com- 
pleted when each drew his knife and 
rushed at the other, with such fury that it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that 
they were separated and prevented from 
shedding each other’s blood. 

By right of being the oldest resident on the 
island, the ‘‘Chief” insisted, upon acting the 
part of cicerone and conducting us over the 
massive pile of which he has become a self- 
constituted keeper. The fort occupies the 
entire island, and within its thick casemated 
walls are enclosed vine acresof land. Once 
the enclosure was coarse white sand, devoid 
of a blade of grass or other trace of vegeta- 
tion; but cargo upon cargo of rich earth, 
brought from incredible distances, and the 
patient labor of years have transformed it 
into a veritable oasis. Now the entire inner 
space is covered with a soft carpet of 
Bermuda grass, cocoanut and date palms 
have attained a stately growth, great olean- 
ders blush with pink and crimson bloom 
through the year, roses grow in luxuriance, 
and many anotber flowering shrub and 
climbing vine helps make glad this once 
waste place of the earth. The building of 
the great fort was begun in 1846 and it is 
not yet entirely finished. Every brick, every 
bit of granite, iron, and wood helping to 
form the massive structure was brought by 
sea from New York, and the work thus far 
is said to have cost $36,000,000. It is sur- 
rounded by a deep and wide moat, und that 
by a heavy sea-wall of granite. Its officers’ 
quarters and barracks are the finest in the 
country, the former being three-storied 
buildings of pressed brick, with airy balco- 
nies to each story. The rooms are bigh- 
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celled, the walls hard-finished, and in each 
room Is a handsome fireplace and mantle. 
Many of the officers’ rooms show traces of 
the taste of their former occupants in their 
tinted walls and frescoed ceilings. It- was 
easy to repeople these rooms, in imaginn- 
tion, with brave young soldiers, and to 
fancy the many festive scenes of which the 
dumb walls hed been witness. In ove of 
them I picked from the floor a relic of 
former feast, in the shape of a rusty can- 
opener, anc on one of the walle of the same 
room was written in clear, firm hand the 
pledge to abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors for a certain period, to which was 
affixed the date of along ago New Year's 
Eve and the. names of three officers still 
well known in the army. 

But all of the scenes witnessed by these 
walls bave not been festive. Muny of them 
have been sad and terrible. During the 
Civil War it was one of our most important 
military prisons, and within its walls as 
many as 20,000 persons have been enclosed 
at one time. Of course, among so many, 
in that climate, deaths were frequent, and, 
with the exception of Loggerhead Key, on 
which stands the lighthouse, every one of 
the little sand islands composing the Tor- 
tugasis a cemetery, from which, to tbis 
day, every gule washes human bones. Ina 
cell of Fort Jefferson was confined Dr. 
Mudd, the physician who attended to 
Wilkes Booth after his assassination of 
President Liucoln. For many months he 
was kept in solitary confinement, until the 
terrible yellow fever broke out in the garri- 
son, when the offer of his professional serv- 
ices was accepted, and he worked so 
heroically among the sick that, from then 
until the time of his release, he was allowed 
the liberty of the post and treated by the 
officers as a friend, rather than a prisoner. 
Many tales are told by the lighthouse 
keeper at Loggerhead of attempts to escape 
made by desperate prisoners during the 
war. He tells of one man, whom, he 
affirms, wasthe son of an English noble- 
man, who offered him £500 for his boat, 
and promised that, if he would carry him 
over to Havana in it, he would take 
him to England and settle a handsome 
annuity upon him for life. The lighthouse 
keeper refused the offer and soon after, on 
a dark, stormy night, the young English- 
man, with three fellow-prisoners, eluded 
the sentries, swam and waded to Logger- 
head, two and a half miles, took the light- 
house boat and set forth in the storm and 
darkness, never again to be heard from, 
though the boat, wrecked, broken, and 
bottom upwards, was picked up in the Gulf, 
a week later. 

The post was last garrisoned in 1878, 
since when it has been in charge of an 
ordinance sergeant and has been gradually 
dismantled. Now, as one faces the vast 
length of the breezy galleries, from which 
open the casemates, he notes in the rotting 
wood, the crumbling mortar, and the occa- 
sional aperture from which a brick has 
fallen the work of decay and ruin, which 
in those latitudes is so swift and sure. in 
many of the handsomely finished rooms of 
the quarters great areas of plaster have 
fullen from the ceiling and lie upon the 
floors, and in others dark water-stains tell 
of the slate detached from the roof in a re- 
cent blow. Everything shows signs of 
neglect and the impression made upon the 
visitor is that at no distant day this mag- 
nificent work will be but a grand ruin. 

The Tortugas consist of Garden Key, 
Sand Key, Bird Key, East Key, and Log- 
gerhead Key, and of these the next in size 
and importance to Garden Key is Logger- 
head, which lies furthest west of the group 
and is the uttermost point of land. On it 
stands Loggerhead Light, the last of that 
brilliant chain of beacons that reach in an 
unbroken line along the great reef from 
Cape Florida on the east. Its slender 
white shaft, rising 152 feet above the few 
acres of coral reef that appear above the 
water and afford it a foundation, can be 
seen almost as far by day as its powerful 
light by night. As some us were vainly 
essaying to climb a tall cocoa palm within 
the fort, animated by a desire to reach the 
cluster of great nuts that hung just under 
the crown of leaves, a loud call from the 
‘* Chief” informed us that a boat was ready 
to take us over to the lighthouse. That 
two-and-a-half mile sail was one never to 
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the unruffied surface, weseemed suspended 
in mid-air over fairyland. Far below us, 
amid forests of coral as delicate as silver 
fret-work and as fantastic in form as the 
frost vagaries upon a window-pane, darted 
fish, in color as brilliant as richly-bued 
tropical birds; and here and there great 
beds of feathery sea-fans, vivid in reds, 
greens; and blues, waved to and fro, as 
though tossed by summer breezes. Un- 
couth shell-fish emerged from and disap- 
apeared into cool crystal grottoes, and above 
alland within reach of our hands sailed 
the ships of the fairy Nautili. 

The beach of Loggerhead is asand as 
white as snow, made of disintegrated coral, 
and here we landed only long enough to en- 
able the light-keeper to make a couple of skill- 
ful throws with his leaden-weighted cast-net 
into the shoals of sardines that swarm 
close alongshore. They were so numerous 
that the result of the two throws was the 
landing of a thousand of the dainty silver 
fish on the beach. They were transferred 
to the boat for bait, and we set sail for the 
fishing-ground, which was half a mile be- 
yond the island, just behind a coral reef, 
upon which the great breakers roared like 
thunder and threw dazzling clouds of 
spray high in air. Here we anchored, and 
threw out our lines. That is, two of us 
threw out lines, while the lighthouse 
keeper and his assistant prepared to bait 
hooks and take care of the fish; and a busy 
time they had of it. It seemed as though 
those fish must have been kept on short ra- 
tions for many days; for they actually 
crowded each other out of the way, in their 
eagerness to seize the bait. In the crystal 
water we could watch their every move- 
ment. And how we did haul them in! 
Splendid fellows, of all the colors of the 
rainbow. In five minutes the bottom of 
our boat looked like a kaleidoscope, with 
its mass of brilliant, rapidly-moving color; 
and our attendants could not work fast 
enough to answer our urgent demands for 
‘More bait!” or, “Take that fellow off 
quick, and Jet me try for this one waiting 
right down here!” In half an hour we had 
had enough of the sport; and in our boat 
lay a hundred pounds of as fine fish as ever 
swam, worth in the Havana market fifty 
cents per pound. They were groupers, red 
and gray snappers, yellow tails, matton 
fish, and grunts; and we had enough to 
supply the lighthouse, the fort, the yacht, 
and to take a quantity salted to our Key 
West friends. 

It was late in the day before we reached 
the yacht, and found our skipper anxiously 
regardimy the eastern sky, over which a 
haze was rapidly stealing. It meant wind, 
and, as he said, ‘‘a right smart of it, too, 
and we can’t be none too quick a-gettin’ 
cl’ar of these yere choral reefs.” It was a 
nasty vight, and, as we staggered along 
under double-rcefed jib and mainsail, our 
little craft now climbing slowly up a long, 
steep hill of glass and then darting like an 
arrow down an equally steep incline, into 
black, yawning depths, it seemed highly 
probable that the ‘‘Chief” might soon have 
a fresh supply of timber, with which to 
build an addition to his house, if he so 
wished. But it was grand and as fine io its 
way asthe preceding night bad been; and 
as the night wore on and no harm, other 
than the breaking of some huge wave on 
our decks, and consequent duckings, came 
to us, we realized that we were making 
very good weather of it, after all, and were 
many degrees removed from shipwreck. 
As the morning broke, and the suu rose in 
an unclouded sky, we found ourselves off 
the Marquesas and balf-way back to Key 
West. Overthem the great green seas were 
breaking and throwing up masses of spray 
and foam, until it looked like ragged banks 
of ficecy cloud. The Marquesas once 
rounded, we were able to lay a course and 
make a quick run for Key West, which 
port we made by noon, safe and well satis- 
fied with our experience of the Dry 
Tortugas. ; 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Tue full-length portrait of President Gar- 
field, painted by Mr. E. F. Andrews, which hung 
over the Speaker’s desk fn the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at the memorial services of February 
27th, has been purchased and placed in the 
White Honse by the Congressional Joint Com- 





mittee on the Library. 
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be forgotien: for, as we glided slowly over | RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY 


YET ONCE MORE. 


-_ 

BY. PROFESSOR LEWIS FRENCH STEARNS. 

Stxce I wrote my reply to Dr. Lawrence, 
published in Tae InperenpENt of May 
18th, two more articles have appeared, con- 
tinuing his discussion of my inaugural ad- 
dress. Before considering the new points 
raised, I wish to make two introductory re- 
marks. 

First, I regret that the positions main- 
tained in the address have not been more 
fairly stated in Dr. Lawrence’s articles. By 
a careless use of quotation marks (uninten- 
tional, doubtless, yet not the less mislead- 
ing), by the collocation of disconnected 
sentences or parts of sentences, by the 
omission of qualifying expressions, I have 
not simply been made to’ appear to say 
what I did not mean, but in not a few in- 
stances statements have been attributed to 
me precisely the opposite of those actually 
made.* 

Secondly, facts and theories are not to 
be refuted by coupling them with the 
names of latitudinarian or so-called unor- 
thodox writers, who may have happened 
to maintain them. The question is not 
whether now prevalent views of religious 
truth bave been advanced in the past by 
the authors of the famous ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” by Harriet Martineau, or by 
James Freeman Clarke. The simple ques- 
tion is: Are tbey true? 

I pass now to the criticisms themselves. 

1. The few wordsI have to say on the 
subject of evolution cannot be better in- 
troduced than by a quotation from the 
lately published ‘‘ Apologetics” of Prof. 
Henry B. Smith: 

‘“‘There are some who,if a Christian 
utters the word evolution, accuse him of 
playing into the hands of the infidel and 
the atheist. Those evolutionists who are 
not Christians just want Christians to say 
that all evolution undermines the Bible and 
that every form of Darwinism is stheism. 
But to say that species are entirely arbi- 
trary, that there is no sort of physical con- 
nection or descent between them is to ad- 
vance a purely scientific, not a religious or 
Christian theory” (pp. 174, 175). 

By the indiscriminate charge of atheism, 
by massing the concessions, and setting 
over against each otber the differences of 
confessed evolutionists, by ignoring the dis- 
tinction between the scientific hypothesists 
and the agnostic or materialistic philoso- 
phy which often accompanies tt, and es- 
pecially by ridiculing the assumed descent 
of man from the monkey, it is compara- 
tively casy to refute this hypothesis to the 
satisfaction of those who have never exam- 
ined it. But this is not the attitude of the 
most judicious theologins, as it is certainly 
not of the ablest Christian scientists of our 
times. Men like Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, conservative by disposition and unim- 
peached in orthodoxy, cannot be truthfully 
accused of rashly accepting an unproved 
theory because they admit that there is 
truth in evolution. The comments lately 
called forth from the Christian press by 
Darwin’s death show how marked a change 
of attitude toward this subject has taken 
place during the last decade. The address 
said (and few, I think, would deny the as- 
sertion) that evolution ‘‘isto be the work- 
ing hypothesis of science for years to 
come.” It was equally careful to say: 
“« That it is the final expression of truth its 
wisest advocates do not claim. It has 
failed as yet and probably will always fail 
to explain the origin of things and to 
bridge over the great gaps in the succes- 
sions of being. 

2. Ido not wonder that Dr. Lawrence is 
compelled to dissent from the view of in- 
spiration advanced in the address. On no 
subject is the transition from the old to the 
new theology more difficult than on this. 
On no subject are Christian conservatives 
more sensitive. Yet it is easy to see that a 
great change has taken place in Christian 
thought and only waits for theological 
formulation. Even those who will not ad- 
mit the existence of this change have been 


* A single example will suffice. The address says: 
“The old theology laid its chief emphasis upon the 
transcendence of God. It viewed him principally asa 
moral governor, making his relation to Nature and 
man, outside the sphere of religion, too external and 
mechanical.” My critic says it “represents the old 
theology as making God’s relation to man outside the 
sphere of religion.” Just what it carefully did not 
gay. 


* 
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affected by it. What Dr. Lawrence eal’® 
plenary A vérbal inspiration is not what 
pore that name twenty five years ago. Our 
Jater thought recognizes the fact that in. 
rpiration is broader than the Scriptures; 
hat men were inspired; rather than books; 
and that, when we speak of the latter as in. 
spired, it is in a derived and secondary 
sense. We have come to see that the ob- 
tect of inspiration, so far as the Seriptures 
‘are cencerned, is to secure an adequate 
record of Revelation, and that everything 
ys to be judged by its relation to thet ob- 
fect. Unquestionably, it was a special in- 
fuence—different from gepius, different 
trom ordinary spiritual illuminstion; but 
the difference lay rather in the end to be 
secured and in the supernatural and 
miraculous scheme of revelation with 
which it was connected than in the agency 
with which it originated. It was manifold, 
as are all the workings of the Divine 
Spirit. Its aim was religious. It did not lift 
men out of their personality or their age. 
God’s inspired instruments were chosen in- 
struments, but they were not perfect oves. 
Inspired men committed some wrong acts. 
They penned some inaccurate statements. 
God seems to have given them no visions 
by which they might be taught facts of his- 
tory and science with infallible accuracy. 
There stand their mistakes and inaccura- 
cies in the record—not many of them, in- 
deed, nor closely touching the great central 
facts and doctrines of Revelation; but there 
they are. We must not tell a falsehood 
about them. We do not need to. The 
great object was secured. ‘* By divers por- 
tions and in divers manners” the perfect 
Word of God was given to men and has 
found its permaneut home in a complete 
and adequate record, written by men who 
were moved thereto by the Holy Ghost.” 
Dorner, ‘‘ whose judgment,” Dr. Lawrence 
tells us, ‘‘is respected on both continents,” 
says: ‘“‘ We must agree with the approved 
evangelical teachers who maintain that in- 
fallibility attaches to the external and hnu- 
man [in the Scriptures] only so far as it 
stands in essential connection with the re- 
ligious truth.” And, with his rare dis- 
crimination, he goes on, after admitting oc- 
casionn! errors in historical, chronological, 
and topographical matters: 

“There is, however, an historical ele- 
ment, which stands in essential connection 
with the meaning and spirit of revelation; 
indeed, is its very outcome and self-express- 
ion. Consequently, inspiration does not 
confine itself to mere non-historical, eternal 
truths” (‘‘ Glaubenslehre,” I, 688, 684). 

3. The address, in passing, referred to 
the ‘‘extra-scriptural character” of the 
theology of the last age. It distinctly dis- 
claimed the intention of calling it ‘un- 
scriptural.” But Dr. Lawrence, ignoring 
the disclaimer and apparently running the 
‘last age” back to the Reformation, thinks 
this ‘‘a remarkable arraignment of a class 
of men who, from Luther to Emmons, have 
been so bent on Scripture as the source of 
doctrine and the only authority in teaching 
itthat they have been termed “ Scriptur- 
ists.” That “ the dialectic sage of Frank. 
lin took his peculiar notion that God makes 
sin from the Bible, or thought he did,” is not 
to the point. Dr. Emmons and the theo- 
logiavs of his generation did not busy them- 
selves chiefly with the doctrines which may 
be called scriptural; but, rather, with the 
metaphysical and ethical problems which 
underlie theology and upon which the Serip- 
ture gives but little light. The same tend- 
ency is manifest in a later generation. As 
an illustration of my meaning, I refer the 


- reader to an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra 


of April, 1863, entitled “‘ The Old School in 
New England Theology,” by Rev. Edward 
A. Lawrence, D. D. In this able summary 
of a most important theological system the 
topics discussed are original righteousness, 
federal headship, the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, the question whether sin is a nature. 
ability and inability, the nature of 
regeneration, the guo modo of the atone- 
ment, the relation of God’s sovereignty to 
man’s freedom and his decrees to bis fore- 
knowledge, and the theodicy. I leave the 
candid reader to decide whether the serip- 
tural aspects of theology are magnified in 
this representative essay. It is nothing to 
its discredit that, like my address (and even 
like one of Dr, Channing’s “ reconstructive 
of theology,” as this is conservative of it), 
it does not abound in Scripture passages. 


Kis object was not to quote Scripture, but 
te discuss theology. 

4. But I pass to the question: What was 
the center of the old Calvinistic systems of 
theology? This is not a matter to be set- 
tled, as Dr. Lawrence seems to think, by a 
count of chapters in a work on dogmatics 
or by quotations showing that this system 
or that recognized the great factsof Christ's 
incarnation, atonement, and exalted king- 
ship. Thecenter of a system is its regu- 
lating principle, from which radiate its 
connected parts. It is the idea which gives 
organic unity to the whole. I think every 
analytic mind must recognize that this idea 
in the Westminster Confession, and most 
of the older systems that claim the name 
Calvinistic, is the sovereignty and decrees 
of God. The point where the various 
schools diverge is the order of the decrees. 
Supralapsarianism avd infralapsariapism, 
Old School and New, Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism parted company at that famous 
finger-post. 

No one will deny that these older systems 
endeavored to provide for the whole organ- 
ism of Scripture truth, and that to a certain 
extant they succeeded. Nor will any one 
deny that many divines who held these 
systems were more evangelical than their 
theological method. But the method itself 
is unmistakable. Dr. Lawrence quotes the 
words of Henry B. Smitb, his friend and 
mine, my venerated teacher, who, he says 
with truth, ‘‘had studied the New England 
systems as few do.” The quotations are 
from the Andover address with which this 
theologian, whom all parties in our churches 
delight to honor, began so brilliantly his 
remarkable career. I cannot understand 
how Dr. Lawrence can so entirely have 
missed the point of that discourse, which 
was the prelude of the forward movement 
in American theology which we see going 
on to-day. So far as it touched upon theo- 
logical method, it was a plea for a new 
center in the theological system, a putting 
of the Saviour in the central place. It loses 
its whole significance if he was pleading 
for what had always been conceded. Nor 
do I see how Dr. Lawrencecan have missed 
these words in that address: 

“The compact and consistent system 
comprised in the Westminster Assembly's 
Cathechism rests, indeed, upon the basis of 
the divine sovereignty; but this sovereignty 
is further modified by the idea of a cove. 
nant relation.” ‘‘Our New England theol- 
ogy has its basis in the same general idea 
of the divine sovereignty, drawn out into a 
clear and articulated system of decrees, 
giving us the very anatomy of religion in 
its most abstract form.” 

5. Dr. Lawrence finds fault with the 
‘‘modesty,” as he is pleased to call it, of 
the new theology, which he more than 
hints is an assumed modesty, scantly hiding 
an upstart presumption. It is true that 
the theologians of our age have not had an 
altogether peculiar experience; but it has 
been in many respects a peculiarly trying 
one. I cannot think, asI read the history 
of theology, that no new trials have be- 
fallen us or that we have learned no new 
lessons. Doubtless, the noblest Christian 
teachers in all ages have been not ashamed 
to confess their ignorance. But some ages 
have learned from them this lesson of a 
silent faith, as others have not done. It is 
not a mock modesty that we have been 
taught by the terrible fight with unbelief 
which our century has fought and is still 
fighting. It is a sign of the deep, sober 
earnestness of the Christian thinkers of 
our times that they are so ready to ac- 
knowledge their earthly limitations and 
bow their heads before the mysteries of 
God. Here and there we still hear the old 
dogmatic tone; but, thank God, it is for 
the most part hushed jn the presence of the 
earnest problems of the age. 

Fivally, a more personal word touching 
the address. When it was written it was 
without a thought that it would be heard 
beyond the four walls of the church in 
which it was delivered. The wider audi- 
ence have sought it; it has not sought them. 
It laid no claim to originality. Its only ob- 
ject was to portray widespread movements 
iv the Church of Chriet and to make a place 
in the great work for one humble worker. 
ifitbas any value, it is not because it ex- 
presses one man’s belief or a tendency in 
the narrow bounds of a school ; but because 
it tries to show ¢he changes that have been 
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evangelical theology. It is foolish to deny 
that our age has witnessed a mighty change 
in religious thought. We can turn away 
from it and say we do not see it; but look 
it in the face and deny its existence we can- 
not. What we need to do is to accept the 
facts and use them for our Master. The 
new theology is not based on a new Bible, 
nor does it teach a new truth. It seeks 
better channels for the old truths. Best of 
all, it magnifies the old Saviour. This is no 
time for petty controversies about out- 
grown issues. The call is to go forward. 
Let us not mistake the swirl of the mighty 
current for mere eddies and whirlpools. 
Still less let us lie motionlessin the stagnant 
pools while the great stream sweeps by us. 
I believe that the theology of Christ moves 
forward. Dr. Lawrence assures us that the 
truth is great and that it will prevail. 
Seeking a common end, as I am sure we do, 
he aod I can safely leave the issue there. 
BarGor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


RURAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 


May 1st.—The Mercury stands at 60°, the 
pond is without a ripple, the air full of the 
sweet south. Itisarare May-day, such as 
the poets sing. In the traditions of the 
elder time, no day in the calendar was more 
honored than the 1st of May. Dasent has 
said the popular tradition is tough; but, 
while the outward observance remains, it 
is like a body from which the soul has 
taken flight. How few comprehend the 
true significance of the May-pole and 
know through what gradations of sensuous 
worsbip it has descended. 

May is the poet’s month. The very ear- 
liest attempts in English rhyme are in its 
praise. ‘‘ Harde is the heart that loveth 
nought in May,” sings Chaucer. Spencer 
calls her the ‘‘fayrest mayd on ground.” 
Shakespeare sings of the ‘‘ merry, merry 
month.” Even the Minnesingers, those 
ardent devotees of the tender passion, 
found but one thing more charming than 
May, and that was a beautiful woman. But 
the May of the English poets is not the 
May that is at once the hope and the dis- 
pair of the rural dwellers of this country. 
Moored in the current of the Gulf Stream, 
we send our Saxon mother a touch of the 
Tropics, while our own shores are sti)) 
ribbed with ice. 

With each recurring month I like to read 
the prose idyls in which Howitt, in his 
‘**Book of the Seasons,” Chambers, in his 
‘* Book of Days,” Hamerton, in his ‘‘ Sylvan 
Year,” and Mant, in his ‘‘ British Months,” 
delineate the changes of the English rural 
year. Bishop Mant’s volumesare in rhyme, 
and, though his prose compeers have seized 
the divine essence of poetry while the good 
Bishop labors with rhymed prose, his work 
discloses the trained observer, the ardent 
lover of Nature. Happily, our own litera- 
ture is not destitute of kindred work. Miss 
Cooper, in her ‘‘ Rural Hours,” and Wilson 
Flagg, in his ‘“‘Birds and Seasons,” have 
made systematic studies of our own climatic 
changes, while Higginson and Burroughs 
have both written charmingly of April, 
Aside from Gilbert White and John Ruskin, 
at his very best, England hes produeed no 
rural writers whose close and painstaking 
observance and daintiness of delineation 















man had positive perceptions only of de 
grees of light and darkness, and that in 
Homer’s time he had advanced to the im- 
perfect discriminations of red and yellow; 
but no further. 

The sentiment of Nature, now so uni- 
versally responded to by humanity, was 
but little known even in medieval times. 
Men’s thoughts were centered in each 
other, and it may be questioned if Diog- 
enea could have echoed the pessimism of 
the melancholy Dane: ‘‘Man delights not 
me; no, nor woman neither.” “I am 
anxious to learn,” said Socrates to Phe- 
drus; ‘‘and from fields and trees I can 
learn nothing. I can only learn from mep 
in the city.” Nor was this blind apathy 
confined to the Greeks. Beyond the beau- 
tiful allusion to the lilies of the fleld which 
fell from the lips of Christ, there is scarce- 
ly a reference to the floral world in the 
whole Bible. If the grass is mentioned, it 
isasatype of desolation. The sublimity, 
and not the tenderness of Nature im- 
pressed itself on archaic man. When 
Homer speaks of the ocean, be paints it in 
its might and majesty, lashing the resound 
ing shores, its face darkened with waves or 
whitened with the touch of cloud-born 
wings. So, in his similes from the faunal 
world, it is the eagle, bearing in its talons 
the bleeding serpent, or the lion, rending 
the helpless flock. Various writers have 
attempted to define the influence of Nature 
in shaping that wonderful nationality 
whose ripest fruits was a Homer, in poetry, 
a Plato, in philosophy. Humboldt, in his 
“* Cosmos,” Bunsen, iu his ‘‘ God in Histo- 
ry,” Ruskin, in his ‘‘ Modern Painters,” are 
among these. St. John has given charming 
but by far too highly-colored pictures, 
which are faithfully transcribed to the pages 
of Felton. The theme isa delightful one, 
and, with ample data at hand, I know of @ 
no more fascinating intellectual discussion 
than a hunt for the touches of Nature 
through the pages of Greek poets, drama- 
tists, rumancers, historians, and philoso- 
phers. 

May 8th.—As the dusk gathers, I hear the 
first welcome notes of the whip-poor-will. 
What close observers of the seasons are the 
birds. I doubt if the man who has an ac- 
ceptance in bank is better posted in the 
calendar, As far back as my bird register 
extends, I find a record of the arrival of 
this nocturnal songster as occurring be- 
tween the 8th and 10th of May. Dr. 
Brewer claims never to have heard these 
notes later than August; but in late Sep- 
tember, in a night’s walk through the hid- 
den glories of the Ramapo Valicy, I have 
been cheered by his song. No other Ameri- 
can bird is so shy and retiring as the whip- 
poor-will, and where is the happy ornithol- 
ogist who has found his apology for a nest? 
I once speut portions of each day of the 
entire month of June in searching for such 
a nest, and in the end was unrewarded. 
The habitual walker of the woods will, 
sooner or later, stumble on their noon-day 
retreats; but it is difficult to get into close 
proximity. They fly noiselessly and rap- 
idly and have that protective plumage upon 
which Mr. Darwin laid so much stress. 
All day long, when undisturbed, they will 
rest on the lower branches of some em- 
bowered tree, and only when the gloaming 





compare with these. 

May 5th.—After the long rain, how beau- 
tiful is the grass. As I look out on the 
thick, velvety lawn, the exquisite panegyric 
of Ruskin comes to mind and I think of the 
Egyptian monarch, weary with the ever- 
encroaching sands of the desert, cultivating 
it in pots, as a rare exotic. How could man 
ever fail to have been impressed with its 
tender and restful color? And yet, even as 
late as the days of Homer, there seems to 
have been no conception of the green of its 
lissome blades or of the blue of thesky 
which bends above them. This color sense 
in man must have been of comparatively 
recent development. Theazure of the sky, 
melting, palpitating, forever beautiful, is 
never mentioned in the Bible, the Vedas, 
the Homeric poems, orthe Koran, Geiger, 
a German authority, claims that the first 
distinct allusion to it is in an Arabic work 
of the ninth century. Xenophanes describes 
the rainbow as purple, reddish, and-yellow, 
and two centuries later Aristotle makes it 
red, yellow, and green. Gladstone, in his 








and are taking place in the broad fields of 


‘* Homeric Studies,” concludes that archaic 


d do they come forth in search of 
nocturnal insects. Nightly one used to 
come and sit on a Jarge stone near the farm- 
house. I bave stolen softly out to within 
a few feet, and watched him, as he would 
dart out and catch an insect, returning to 
the stone to enjoy his tid-bit, after the 
manner of the phebe. His note is preceded 
by a sort of cluck. Audubon found his 
song, as he camped in the solitudes of the 
forest, one of the most delightful sounds 
of Nature, sweeter to him than that of the 
nightingale. Burroughs describes a nest 
he stumbled upon: two elliptical, whitish, 
spotted eggs lying upon dry ledves; and, 
though he returned to it day after day, it 
was always a task to separate the bird from 
her surroundings, though he stood within 
a few feet of her and kvew just where to 
look. 

I saw to-day in a Httle country grave 
yard, masses of the beautiful moss-pink, 
‘‘sparry and bright,” as Wordsworth de- 
scribes its English cousin. Ina May walk 
down the banks of the Delaware, I found 
the Peonsylvania Mountains, between the 





Neversink and Easton, shected with it as 
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with flame. Like the edelweiss, it is said 
to sometimes blossom under the snow. 

May 10th. Long before the clock had 
rapped off its five sharp strokes, and while 
still in bed, 1 was greeted with one of the 
most welcome sounds of all the vernal year. 
The Prince of Summer has come, at last, and 
the big elm is to be once more lit up with 
the flame of his plumage and made joyous 
with the clear notes of his nuptial song. 
Last night he was not here, or, if here, 
hid and silent. Did he fly through the 
dusky solitude of the night; or, on his arriv- 
al, yesterday eve, was he too tired to even 
register by the faintest lisp? As I lay 
hugging the pillow, it seemed to me that 
oriole never before sang so sweet, Itis a 
mistaken notion that all birds of the same 
kindsbip sing alike. The subtle intonations 
that individualize the human voice are 
equally present in the voices of the faunal 
world. Though my prince attempts the 
repetition of bars that are older than the 
first imitative cries of man, bow-wow, or 
ding-dong, probably not one of the long 
ancestry through which he has received 
them has ever uttered them with the same 
precise effect. It is claimed that geograpb- 
ical distribution bas something to do with 
the songs of birds, as it has with the dia- 
lects of man, and that London bird-catchers 
prefer the song of the Kentish goldfinch, 
the Essex chaffincb, and the Surrey nigbt- 
ingale to those of Middlesex. 

Musicians have frequently attempted to 
write out the songs of birds. Wilson 
Flagg has thus embalmed the songs of 
nearly all our feathered minstrels, Han- 
del has done kindred work for the night- 
ingale. In the second quartet of the 
Minuets Mozart incorporated the cackle 
of the domestic fowl; while Haydn, in 
his twentieth quartet, gives the joyous 
note that announces a new-laid egg. 

The oriole arrives unattended by female 
baggage, and it is not until the coming of 
the maid whois to share bis nest that his 
song takes on its most joyous notes. His 
temper is as fiery as his coat, and he fre- 
quently has to win his bride as savages still 
win theira. Ruskin says that the modern 
lady is only restrained from sometimes 
using brute force by the conventioualities 
of society. Mistress Oriole feels none of 
these restraints. I have seen her drive 
away the mate of the male, who seemed 
nothing loath to come under the yoke of so 
pugnacious an Amazon. 

Norros, Mass. 





HER GRAVE.* 





BY ELIZABETH C. KINNEY, 





Over the ocean, over the sea— 
The classic sea— 
Under those orient skies, 
In her last sleep she lies, 
Peacefully, peacefully. 


Ashes to ashes, dust unto dust— 
To stranger dust— 
The land that gave her birth; 
Her own dear native earth 
Holds not this precious trust. 


But the angel holding a lily-lower— 
That emblem flower— 
Will watch our treasure, given 
To foreign soil, till even 
The resurrection hour. 


Yet she is not there, her spotless soul— 
Beautiful soul— 
Risen at once to God, 
Heeds not that mound of sod 
Beyond the ocean’s roll. 


Much bas she taken. What is there left? 
What of her left? 
The sweetness of beauty, 
The fragrance of duty, 
Her graces for those bereft. ‘ 
She, in departing, saw not, but knew— 
Faith saw and knew— 
As seid the evangels, 
That ministering angels 
Would to their trust be true. 


Unto the angels she left her own— 
Her earthly own. 
She was CuRis?’s own, and claimed 
By Him whose name she named, 
And bidden to His throne, 
Mew Youre Crrr. 


*Mrs. Jessup, wife of Rev. Henry H. Jessup, D. D., 
walssionary in Syria, died at Beirat, April Sth, 1882. 
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HOW BAPTISTS ARE LESS EXCLU- 
SIVE. 


BY THEODORE M. BANTA. 





Tue INDEPENDENT is true to its name 
and true to its aim in giving equal publicity 
to both sides of the communion question. 
Foriuvately, however, for the cause of 
open or Christian communion, even the 
arguments of its opponents turn to its ad- 
vantage. Thus the articleof Prof. Wilkin- 
son, in Tae InpEPENDENT of May 25th, isa 
help toward Christian communion, for it 
brings once more to the attention of readers 
the weakness of the close communion posi- 
tion, as shown by the poverty of the argu- 
ments ion its support. Prof. Wilkinson is 
a well-thformed scholar and an able writer, 
and, if be fails to present convincing reaaons 
for close communion, his failure is due 
not to hislack of ability, but to the nature 
of the cause he defends. 

The argument he has brought forward in 
his recent publication in Toe INDEPENDENT 
is so peculiar that I wonder not at bis 
apologizing for using it, and yet it em- 
bodies the essence of the close-communion 
theory; to wit., that baptism is the quali- 
fication for participation in the Supper. 
He asserts that Baptists are less exclusive 
than Pedobaptists, inasmuch as they ex- 
clude fewer baptized persons from the 
communion. He declares that, while Bap- 
tists exclude disciples and other immersed 
Christians, Pedobaptists exclude baptized 
infants; that, as these are more numerous 
than the immersed believers who are out- 
side regular Baptist churches, therefore, 
Pedobaptists are more exclusive than Bap- 
tists, Is it not strange he does not perceive 
thattbe sharp contrast he brings out be- 
tween Baptists und Pedobaptists presents 
the former in the most uofavorable light? 
Baptists exclude those they believe to be 
true believers. Other denominations ex- 
clude only those who are not spiritually en- 
lightened. Infants are excluded simply 
because they are not able to ‘“‘ discern the 
body,” and no one maintains that baptism 
cap qualify them to do this. 

In churches other than Baptist the invi- 
tation is only to those ‘‘ who are determined 
to lead a holy and godly life.” In Baptist 
churches it is to all, indiscriminately, who 
may have secured, however improperly, 
standing in aregular Baptist church. Under 
the invitation of a Pedobaptist church those 
and those only who are walking in the fear 
of God may partake. Under the invitation 
of a Baptist church, Jesse James might par- 
take, fresh from railroad robbery and his 
hands red with blood; for his crimes were 
committed while he was in full fellowsbip 
io a regular Baptist church. Close.com- 
munion Baptists are, indeed, “less exclu- 
sive than others”; for others do not invite 
theirown members, if they are not ‘“ fol- 
lowing the commandments of God,” while 
the former invite all whose names are en- 
rolled on the books of a regular Baptist 


church. 
The other point Prof. Wilkinson makes 


is that ‘‘open communion is for Baptists 
denominational suicide.” This he argues 
from the experience of the English Bap- 
tists. The ready reply to this is that this 
‘‘ denominational suicide” has, at least, re- 
sulted in the good of men and the glory of 
of God. There was a time when close 
communion prevailed in England. Of this 
period Prof. Whitsitt, of the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville, says: “It 
is only fair to state that it is one of the 
most comfortless in all the annals of our 
denomination. A steady and apparently 
irresistible decline was manifest in every 
department of Baptist interests. Many 
churches perished utterly and a still larger 
number shrunk away to mere skeletons.” 
Contrast this with tbe condition of Eng- 
lish Baptists to-day, under Christian com- 
munion. I give two recent testimonies 
from prominent close-communionists, who 
have just returned from a visit to those 
churches. Dr. Wayland, in the National 
Baptist, says: ‘‘ They give twice as much, 
in proportion to their numbers, as do the 
Baptists of the North. . . . They seem, 
as a whole, to surpass us in readiness to 
contribute to the spread of the Gospel, and, 
perhaps, in tenacity of devotion to Baptist 
principles, we are not by avy means in ad- 
vance of them.” Dr. Armitage, in the 
Religious Herald, Jan. 26th, 1882, says: 
“Though we might prefer it to be other- 





wise, it is a fact that the Open-communion 
Baptists of England are far ahead of the 
Strict Baptists there in enterprise and zeal.” 
If these are the natural consequences of 
** denominational suicide” produced by 
Christiana communion in England, may 
Heaven speed the day when the same cause 
shall produce like effects among the Bap- 
tists of thiscountry. Christian communion 
must prevail. Prejudices and sectarian 
bigotry are yet very strong; but they are 
becoming weaker every day and will dis- 
appear before tbat Christian love which 
recognizes the brotherhood of all who be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ. Baptists 
recognize tbat brotherhood every where, ex- 
cept at the communion-table. They will 
yet see that at that sacred place there should 
be no exception. 
New Yor Crrv. 


‘PARTIAL CORECTIONS OF ENG- 
LISH SPELLINGS.” 


APROOVD BY THE PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
[This Comunioation és spelt in acordance with the 
“ Corections.”} 
BY MRS8. ELIZA B, BURNZ. 

Tue English Philological Society has 
recomended for general use sum “ Partial 
Corections of English Spellings”; thoze 
corections, with the reazons for them, be- 
ing set forth ina pamflet publisht under 
the auspices of the Society. In this action 
it has shown a sound common sense, with- 
out which the greatest atainments in lern- 
ing ar of litt) practical value. It would be 
exceedingly gratifyiog to lern that the 
English Spelling Reform Association ac- 
cepted theze corections and uzed them in 
printing its transactions and in carrying on 
its educational work. It would be also 
cauz for rejoicing 1f members of the 
American Philological Association and the 
American Spelling Reform Association, 
recognizing the importance of concerted 
action with English reformers, wer also to 
recomend and uze theze ‘‘ Partial Corec- 
tions” in writing and printing. This coud 
be done without any loss of dignity by 
American spelling reformers, sinse the 
English ‘‘ Partial Corections” and the 
American ‘‘ Five Rules” harmonize. There 
is reazon to beleev that spelling reform 
would progress far more rapidly than it has 
yet done if a determind effort was united- 
ly made by its frends to put in use theze 
partial corections, without further change, 
until they wer adopted by the press gener- 
ally, perfect alfabets, new letters, and exact 
fonetic spelling being for a time relegated 
to the indefinite future, or to ‘‘ spelling ez- 
perimenters,* publisht at the expense of 
their authors. 

The ‘Partial Corections” comend 
themselvz to the press ard public becauz 
they ar in harmony with the English ueage 
of the Roman letters, and becauz the rezult- 
ing print is eazily red; each of which con- 
siderations may be considerd as an esential 
toward efecting that partial change of 
spelling which must precede a complete 
reform of English orthografy. The chief 
value of the ‘‘ Partial Corections” (which 
ar now recomended by Dr. Murray and 
his fellow filologists upon etymological or 
historic grounds) wil consist in their be- 
cuming precedents for avalogus changes, 
made not for historic, but for purely fonetic 
reazons. At prezent, however, we may be 
satisfied to go no further than the “ Partial 
Corections” prescribe, sinse quite a large 
per cent. of spelling is changed by theze 
corections alone. 

The progress of spelling reform has been 
greatly retarded by the wholesale changes 
propozed for imediate adoption by many of 
its frends. I hav felt deeply greevd at 
what, in my opinion, bas been a great 
waste of the splendid oportunities oferd to 
its leaders. Four years ago, if the distin- 
guisht filologists who heded the moovment 
had prepared articls spelt on the basis of 
the ‘‘Partial Corections” orthe ‘‘Five Rules,” 
they would hav been welcumd and redily 
printed by Tae INDEPENDENT (N. Y.), ew 
England Jowrnal of Education, Princeton 
Review, avd other first-class papers. I 
think they mibt almost hav made historic 
spelling fashionable, and thus prepared the 
way for still furtber simplifications; but, 
ipsted of a revized orthografy, which 
peepl generally would hav acknowledged 
to be, at least, “‘sensibl,” a style-of spell- 
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{ng was urged upon the Spelling Reform 
Association and the public which neither, 
and especially the latter, was redy to apre- 
ciate. The new print was un-English in 
apeerance and dificult to read; the script 
quite unsuited for business use or 
for corespondence with non - fonetic 
persons; while the compozitors of frend- 
ly papers wer so hevily taxt by new 
aod cut letters that the publishers 
coud not aford to giv the help to spelling 
reform which they really dezired to bestow. 
A pbumber of papers, however—as the 
Home Journal (N. Y.), Truth-Seeker, Trt 
bune (Chicago), the various shorthand peri- 
odicals, and many others, ar regularly 
printed with a simplified spelling of certain 
classes of words selected by their editors; 
andi it is to be hoped that, when the book of 
‘Partial Corections” is more widely dis- 
tributed and its teachings better under- 
stood, the latter wil be accepted as a basis 
for concerted and uniform action by spell- 
ing reformers and frendly publishers. 
New Yours Cirr. 





THE MORMON DOCTRINE OF 
ATONEMENT. 


BY MRS. A. G. PADDOCK. 





In a former article I have quoted the 
words of Brigham Young: “‘ They are sins 
for which the blood of Christ cannot atone; 
but when a man’s own blood is shed, and 
the smoke thereof ascends as sweet incense 
to Heaven, then are his sins remitted.” 

The Book of Mormon does not teach 
either polygamy or blood atonement. In- 
deed, it directly condemns the former prac- 
tice. The Utah Mormons profess to believe 
that the Hebrew Scriptures enjoin both 
these practices. They claim likewise the 
authority of a special revelation ia the 
matter of polygamy. ‘Their views in rela- 
tion to blood atonement are set forth in the 
sermons of their leaders, as published in 
the Deseret Newa, the official organ of the 
Mormon Church. The files of the News 
for 1856, 1857, 1858 contain a great number 
of the sermons of Brigham Young and his 
two counselors, Grant and Kimball). In 
these sermons, officially reported and pub- 
lished by the Mormons themselves, the 
doctrine of blood atonement is clearly 
taught and the proper method of offering 
buman sacrificcs fully explained. Grant 
in one of his sermons, tells the people that 
altars of unhewn stove should be erected 
in different parts of the Territory, and the 
blood of covenant-breakers and apostates 
poured thereon. On the same page of the 


_ News 1 find a sermon of Brigham Young, 


in which he exborts the people to be will- 
ing to obey the law of God in this matter. 
He asks: ‘‘Is it not better to kill the body 
than to suffer the soul to perish?” A little 
further on, he says: ‘‘ Thereare men in this 
audience who, if they could see their true 
condition, would beg to be taken to some 
appointed place and there have their blood 
sbed to atone for their sins.” 

In another of his published sermons, 
after denouncing certain men and women 
by name as apostates, he calls upon his 
audience to put them to death. The ser- 
mon concludes as follows: 

“I say, rather than that apostates shall 
flourish bere, I will myself unsheathe my 
bowie-knife and conquer or die. 

“You wko are with me in this thing, 
raise your right hands. (AJ) hands raised.) 
Now let us call upon the Lord to assist us 
in this and every good work.” 

It is worthy of note that when Brigham 
Young preached this and similar sermons 
he was the Governor of Utah, as well as the 
President of the Mormon Church. 

In the appendix to my last book, ‘“‘ The 
Fate of Madame La Tour,” your readers 
will find (page 305) the affidavit of Adolph 
Razins, formerly a member of the Mormon 
Church, in relation to the murder of Secre- 
tary Babbit. I quote from this affidavit the 
following declaration: 

“ On or about the first day of March, A. 
D. 1855. one Geo. Q. Cannon told affiant 
that, according to the doctrine of blood 
atonement, as believed, understood, and 

racticed in and by the Church of Jesus 
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woe ery ed to shed the blood of his 
neighbor for salvation’s sake. That is to 
say, the said Geo. Q. Cannon. did, at the 
time aforesaid, attempt to impress upon 
the mind of this affiant that, when any co- 
religionist wes thought to be in a state of 
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‘ bedience to said Church, 
age narer=bo eT antetbeet, it was, in that 
case, the justifiable privilege and duty of 
apy other co-religionist to kill such of- 
fender.” , 

In March, 1872, a memorial was for- 
warded to Congress, signed by nearly five 
hundred women, most of whom had been 
members of the Mormon Church, until 
driven out of it by the wrongs and cruel- 
ties inflicted on them in the name of relig- 
ion. In this memorial these women say: 


“For twenty-five years Utah has been 
governed altogether by the Mormon priest- 
hood. Let history tell the nature of their 
rule. No more bloody despotism has dis- 
graced the earth in modern times. Brigham 
Young, in the self-appointed character of 
God’s vicegerent, has held the lives, liberty, 
and property of the people in his hands. 
Disobedience to him has been accounted a 
crime not to be atoned for except by blood.” 


‘The members of the reorganized Mormon 
Church, which repudiates the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of Utah Mormonism, admit 
that blood atonement is, jointly with 
polygamy, the corner-stone of what they 
term Brighamism. They say: 

‘*We believe that polygamy and blood 
atonement, or the offering of human sacri- 
fices, are doctrines of devils, taught by 
wicked men, to further their own evil pur- 
poses.” 

It is presumed that sufficient evidence 
has already been adduced to show that the 
doctrine of human sacrifices for sin is one 
of the distinguishing features of Mormon- 
ism. That this doctrine has been reduced 
to practice is equally susceptible of proof. 
In the early days of the Territory it was 
not thought necessary to keep cases of 
blood atonement secret. On the contrary, 
the victims were sometimes exhibited pub- 
licly, as a warning to others—as, for exam- 
ple, the man and woman killed at Payson, 
whose dead bodies were carried around the 
settlement in an open wagon, which 
stopped at every door; or the Potters and 
Parrishes, blood-atoned at Springville, 
whose bodies were washed, anointed, 
dressed in Temple robes, and exhibited in 
the ward meeting-house. 

The testimony of Judge Cradlebaugh, a 
former associate justice of the supreme 
court of this territory, given before the 
House of Representatives, portrays the 
state of affairs here during the Reforma- 
tion, when an unsupported accusation was 
all that was needed to doom any man or 
woman who had become obnoxious to the 
ruling powers to death or a fate worse 
than death. 

Noone who reads Judge Cradlebaugh’s 
testimony can doubt that blood atonement 
was practiced almost as openly as polyg- 
amy, or that criminals in the one case were 
as safe from arrest and punishment as in 
the other. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-nine in- 
dictments found against leading Mormons 
in 1871, alarge proportion were for com- 
plicity in cases of blood atonement. The 
history of those indictments is well known. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the Grand Jury which found them 
illegal, because impanneled by an United 
States marshal, and the criminals were re- 
leased, and restored to the various territorial 
ard municipal offices they filled at the time 
of their arrest. 


A document, placed in my hands by a 
detective officer, lies before me as I write. 
This document contains an account of five 
hundred and seventy-four “religious” 
murders committed in this Territory be- 
tween 1847 and 1874. Perhaps half of these 
murders come under the head of blood 
atonement; the others are the cases of 
Gentiles killed in obedience to counsel. 

A detailed account of a single case of 
blood atonement may help your readers to 
understand that the term cannot apply to 
the murder of a Gentile. The following 
narrative is related by an intelligent and 
reliable woman, who is personally known 
to me: 

**Elder B———, while on a mission to 
England, married Mrs. M. , & widow, 
with two sons. The Elder represented 
himself as a single man; but, when the 
family arrived in Utah, Mrs. M. (as I 
still callher) found that he had already two 
wives. This discovery, together with others 
that she made during the first year of her 
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been my mother’s life-long friend, she 

naturally came to me with her troubles. 

Elder B——— had taken her through the 

Endowment House, when they first setfled 

here; but she was determined that 

her sons should not receive their 

endowments, and, to prevent their 
doing so, she told them of the terrible 

oaths they would be compelled to take if 

they went through the House. It hap- 

pened in some way that Elder B——— over- 

heard her conversation with her sons. 

You know our people are taught that for 
one who reveals the secrets of the Endow- 
ment House there is no salvation except by 

the shedding of blood. Perhaps Brother 
B——-really believed this. At any rate, 

he went at once to the authorities at Salt 
Lake and lodged information against his 
wife, who was arrested and brought to the 
city for trial. She was taken to a place in- 
side the wall in front of the Lion House—a 
vault that I have heard described, but, of 
course, have never seen. There her sons 
were brought before her, and she was told 
what her crime was. The poor boys de- 
nied everything, said their mother had 
never spoken one word to them about such 
matters; but her husband’s words out- 
weighed theirs and in the end she con- 
fessed the truth. That was enough. In the 
presence of her boys, before their eyes, 
she was put to death. Then the 
boys were released and told they 
must leavethe Territory within twenty-four 
hours. They cante directly to me and told 
me the sfory of their mother’s murder. 
The younger boy fainted away before the 
the older one had finished telling the hor- 
rible tale. What could Ido? I would not 
be allowed to give them shelter for a single 
day. I might be dealt with for even giving 
them food and blankets for their journey; 
for they must start at once and on foot. I 
left them, and went out intothe garden for 
a few minutes, to try and collect my 
thoughts. One of the secret police, a 
friend of ours, was there before me. 

' “Sister R——,’ he sald. ‘You must 
get these boys out of your house just as 
soou as possible. Remember, I tell you 
this asa friend.’ 

‘*I went back into the house, gathered up 
what food I had and gave it to the boys, 
telling them not to stop for anything until 
they were out of the Territory, yet feeling 
sure in my heart that they would never get 
any further than the canyon. They told 
me they had’an uncle in Idaho, and, if they 
could find him, they would try to send me 
word in some way; but I never heard of 
them after they left my door.” 

The person who relates the foregoing is 
willing to make affidavit to the facts, if 
assured of protection; for even at this day 
those who have,renounced Mormonism do 
not feel altogether safe after exposing the 
dark deeds committed in obedience to 
counsel. In the few unsuccessful attempts 
that have been made by the courts to pun- 
ish the men concerned in cases of blood 
atonement the witnesses for the prosecution 
have found it desirable to move out of the 
Territory. 

Salt Lake, with a resident Gentile popu- 
lation of five thousand souls, with Fort 
Douglass on the hill overlooking the city, 
and with a large number of Federal offi- 
cials located within the city limits, is 
Americanized to a certain extent, and Gen- 
tiles and apostates feel that life and prop- 
erty are as safe here as anywhere; but in 
the outlying settlements, where the popula- 
tion is wholly Mormon, there have been 
few if any changes for the better in the 
last ten years, and those who would re- 
nounce Mormonism or bear testimony to 
the crimes committed in obedience to coun- 
sel need to be assured of protection. 

Salt Lake City, Uran. 





Tus New York Tribune prints the follow- 
ing correspondence: 
“PHILADELPHIA, May 28th, 1882.—Hon. 
Roscoe Conkling: I’m fn bot water, as you may 
have obgerved, and it’s growing hotter hourly. 
What would you do, if you wereme? Agitated- 


ly yours, Dox. 
‘* New York, May 29th, 1882.—Hon. J. Donald 
Cameron: In answer to your favor of the 28th 


instant, I would say that, if I were you, I 
would think how I would act were I in your 





residence in the Territory, not only destroyed 
her faith in Mormonism, but rendered her 


place and then I’d take precious good care not 
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VOWELS, 


6 

Srzznte has no etymological value (p. 11) 
and should be omitted wherever fonetically 
useless ; that is, wherever it does not lengthen 
&@ preceding vowel, and in sum other cases, 
noticed below. 

In the following words it is fonetically mis- 
leading, being added to a short vowel followd 
by a singl consonant, and should therefor be 
dropt: ' 


above abuv live liv 

are ar lived livd 

bade bad love luv 

come cum shove shuy 
comes cums some sum 

dove duy somewhat sumwhat 
give giv vineyard vinyard 
given givn welcome welcum 
gone gon were wer 

have hav 


Retaind in done, none, one (p. 22). 

hav thus distinguisht from behave, and liv 
from alive. 

In the following cases it is fonetically use- 
less. 

It should be dropt after v and z, preceded by 


a writn long vowel or a consonant, as in: 
aggrieve agreev improve improov 
aggrieves agreevs interleave interleay 
aggrieved agreevd involve involy 
achieve acheev leave leay 
achievement acheevyment move moov 
approve aproov nerve nerv 
believe beleev pereeive _perceiv 
bereave bereav preserve prezerv 
ealve calv receive receiv 
carve carv relieve releev 
cleave cleav remove remooyv 
conceive conceiy reprieve repreev 
curve curv reprove reproov 
deceive deceiv reserve rezerve 
dissolve dizolv resolve rezoly 
grieve greev retrieve retreeyv 
groove groov revolve revoly 
halve balv salve salv 
heave heavy selves selvs 
serve serv thieve theev 
shelve shelv twelve twely 
sleeve sleev valve valv 
solve solv waive waiv 
starve starv weave weayv 
swerve swerv 

adze adz gauze gauz 
baize baiz maize maiz 
breeze breez ooze 00z 
bronze bronz seize seiz 
browze browz sneeze enecez 
Sreeze freez squeeze squeez 
Srieze freez wheeze wheez 
Sure furz 


The general retention of ¢ after» ia a tradi- 
tion of the Tudor period, when « was writn 
for v as wel as uw. If thee had been dropt 
valu — valve would hav been confuzed with 
value. 


¢should be dropt after writn difthongs: 
awe aw eye ey 
aye ay owe ow 


e coud also be dropt after a sing] vowel, as 
in due, hoe; but not in inflections such as dus 
(ep. thus), hod. Tt had, therefor, better be re- 
taind thruout for the prezent. 

¢ always preservs the breth sound of preced- 
ing s with a consonant before the s (except in 
cleanse, and surntimes in parse), and often slso 
when a vowel goes before; hense the ¢ of 
such words as dense, lease, could not be dropt 
without confuzion with dens, leas, where s—z, 
but 

e should be dropt afters—z preceded by 
a consonant or writn long vowel, whether «is 
writn insted of the s or not: 


Also in -dge, as in: 
edge edg edges edges 


edged edgd knowledge \knowledg 
Compare Edgware, acknowledgment, 
and in 
apee aps collapsed colapst 
are ar glimpse = glimpse 
collapse colaps lapse laps 





to act that way. Pensively yours, Roscoz.” 


life unspedkably wretched. As she had | PARTIAL CORECTIONS OF ENG- | wherever edvizabl, as in Aoldy tor holly — 
LISH SPELLINGS. wholly. 


INFLECTIONAL AND DERIVATIVE B. 
For -re write -er: 


accoutre acouter nitre niter 
amphitheater amfitheater ochre ocber 
centre center < ogre oger 
centres centers salipetre _saltpeter 
centred centerd sceptre scepter 
lustre luster sepulchre  sepuicher 
metre meter spectre specter 
mitre miter theatre theater 


-re must be retaind afterc,as in acre, lucre, 
massacre. 

The change has alredy been made in (gas) 
meter, barometer, tiger, etc. 

The ¢ of -e can be dropt 

(a) where the / is preceded by two conse 
nants, as in: 


apostle apostl pebble -pebl 
assemble assembl puzzle puzl 
assembles assemble = setile setl 
assembled assembld single singl 
azxle (x=ks) axl thimble thimbl 
_ bubble bubl tremble trembl 
circle ceircl twinkle twinkl 
dazzle dazl uncle uncl 
humble humbl whistle whist] 
little litl wrinkle wrinkl 


muscle musel 


(b) where J is preceded by a sing] consonant 
with a short vowel before it: 


couple cupl double dubl 
couples cupls treble trebl 
coupled cupld trouble trubl 
(c) where a writn long vowel precedes, as in: 

beadle beadl Sotble foib! 

beetle beetl needle needl 

eagle eagl steeple steep] 

Seeble feebl treacle treacl 
enfeebled enfeebld 


(d) in the terminations -abdie, -ible, and -icle, as 
in: 


agreeable agreeadl moveable moovabl 
article artic] peaceable peaceabl 
articles articls possible possibl 
articled articld probable probabl 
credible eredibl sensible sensib} 
Sorcible forcib) serviceable serviceabl 
Sormidable formidabl terrible terribl 
icicle icic] vehicle veb icl 


intelligible intelligibl 
ecan be dropt in -ine, wherever the i is short, 


asin: 
discipline diseiplin examined exemind 
doctrine doctrin feminine  feminin 
engine engin masculine masculin 
examine examin medicine medicin 
examines examing 
In -bee : ; 
practise practis treatise treatis 
promise promis premise premis 
In -ite, as in: 
definite definit infinite infinit 
favourite favorit opposite opposit 
favourites favorits perquisite perquizit 
granite granit requisite requizit 
hypocrite hypocrit 
in -ive, as in: 
active activ narrative narratiy 
decisive decisiv native nativ 
expensive expemsiy olive oliv 
lucrative lucrative passive passiv 
massive massiv relative relativ 
motive motiv repulsive repulstv 
motives motivs talkative _talkativ 
motived motivd vindictive vindictiy 
In -some, as in : 
hand: hand tiresome tiresum 





quarrelsome quarrelsum wholesome holesum 


In other words: 
brimstone brimston § therefore 
purpose purpos wherefore 
Where the ¢ modifies the preceding vowel 
(not necessarily by lengthening) in any way, it 
cannot be omitted. This is specialy the case 


therefor 
wherefor 





appease apeaz — cheez F after u,as in volume, soluble, nature, measure. 
applause aplauz use claaz The ¢ coud be omitted after u in some words, 
because becauz clean se clenz such as figure and injure ; but itis simplest to 
bruise bruiz counterpoise counterpolz | iesy it everywhere. ¢ modifies ain such words 
carouse cnrouz disease dizeaz as inviolate, purchase, _— It t be 
cause cauz ease eaz 

dropt after ¢ or g, as in crevice, image. 
chaise chaiz grease vb. greaz ¢ before a consonant is often dropt in -¢s and 
housevyb. houz praise praiz -d (p. 29), of which many examples ar givn 
mouse vb. mouz raise raiz abuv. 
noise noiz rouse rouz -en often drops its ¢, especialy in participles, 
pause paus oe pees asin: 
please pleaz tease teaz ‘ nen tas 
poise poiz tn eatn striven strivn 


ridden riap written writn 


on 
bas the etymological value of simp! ¢, whick 
preceded it in Midl English (p. 6), and thea 
can be omitted in: 


bread bred endédvour = endevor 
breadth bredth «feather fether 





Mate ¢ may, of course, be added or restord 


breakfast brekfast ead . hed 








health helth 
breth heard berd 
clenly hearse herse 
clenz heaven heven 
ded heavy bevy 
def jealous jelous 
derth lead eb. led 
deth loaned lent 
dred learn lern 
dremt leaped lept 
erl leather lether 
erly leaven leven 
ern meadow medow 
ernest meant ment 
erth measure mezure 
perl sweat awet 
pezant thread thred 
feaant threat thret 
plezant threaten threten 
~ plezure treachery _trechery 

red tread tred 
vedy treadle tredl 
relm treasure trezure 

patierse wealth welth 
serch weapon wepon 
spred weather wether 
sted yearn yern 
stedy zealous zelous 
stelth 


Where ea has the sound of a, the analogy of 
hark Jastifies usin omitting the ¢, thereby re- 
storing frequent Tudor spellings : 


hearken harken 
heart hart 
hearth barth 


The older spelling of beauty should be re- 
stored: 


beauty beuty 
ei 
The ¢ of height is useless : 
height biht 
eo 


Where co has the sound of ¢ (¢) the older 


spellings should be restored: 
jeopardy jepardy 
leopard lepard 
people peple 
In yeoman the ¢ is useless : 
yeoman yoman 


The unbisterical 4 of parliament should be 
dropt : 


parliament parlament 


The commonest Mid) E. spellingis parlement, 


ie 


for ee in English words is unbistorica] and 
the older spelling should be restord. The é in 
French words is historical in French itself, 
butall theze words wer origivaly writn with ee 
in Mid} English, which ce occure frequently 
in Tudor English also, Sieve bad origtnaly i 
(Old E, sife; cp. sift) which should be restord. 


achieve acheey 


pler peer 

believe beleev pierce peerce 
bier beer priest preest 
brief breef relief releef 
chief cheef relieve releey 
fuld feeld reprieve repreev 
Slend feend retrieve retreev 
Slerce feerse shield sheeld 
friend frend shriek, shreek 
Sricas freez siege seege 
grif greef steve siv 
grieve greev thief theef 
lief leef thieve theev 
liege leege tier teer 
mien meen tierce teerse 
niece neece wield weeld 
piece peece yield yeeld 

mischief, mischievous, cannot take ee. 

° 

The Tudor oo should be restord in: 
approve aproov lose looz 
behove behoov move moov 
disprove disproov prove proov 
gamboge gambooge reprove reproov 
improve improov 


who, whose had better retain their singl o for 
the prezent. 


In the following the Old E. and Old French 
w should be restord : 


adove abuv love luy 
affront afrunt money muney 
attorney aturney mongrel mungrel 
borough buoroh monk mupk 
colour culor monkey munkey 
come cum plover pluver 
comput cumfit pommel pummel 
comfrey eumfrey shove shuv 
comfort cumfort shovel shuvel 
companion cumpanion some sum 
company cumpany son sun 
compass cumpass sponge spunge 
conjuror cunjuror stumach stumac 
constable cunstabl thorough thuroh 
covenant cuvepant fon tun 
cover cuver longue tung 





cova cuvet wnpte win 
covey cuvey wonder wunder 
discomft discumfit worm wurm 
dove duy worry wurry 
dozen duzeao wor ee wurse 
front frunt worship wurship 
govern guvero worst wurst 
honey huney worth waurth 


onion may be left unchanged, to avoid con- 
fuzion of pronunciation with union. 

In many words—such as combat, conduit—the 
spelling bas corupted the pronunciation, and 
the pronunciation of several of the abuv words 
varies. 

In the following word so is historical : 
among(st), brother, does, done, dost, doth, glove, 
monday, monger, month, mother, none, nothing, 
once, one, other, smother, twopence, word, work, 
world. 


In women (0.E. wifmenn) original i should be 
restord : 
women wimen 
0e 


The older oo should be restored in canoe and 
and shoe, thus distinguisht from doe, toe, etc.: 
canoe 
shoe 


capoo 
shoo 


canoe 1s quite a late spelling on the analogy 
of shoe, Walker stil writes caxoa, 
ou 


The Old E. and Old French u should be re- 
stord in: 


adjourn ajuro joust just 
bourgeon burgeon nourish nurish 
country cuntry rough ruf 
couple cupl scourge scurge 
couplet cuplet southerly  sutherly 
courage curage southern suthern 
cousin cuzin through thru 
double dubl touch tuch 
enough enuf touching _tuching 
flourish flurish tough tuf 
journal jurval trouble trubl 
journey —_jurney 


The ou in enough and tough bas no bistorical 
value, and may, therefor, be made fonetic. The 
historical spelling would be envog/ and toogh (O. 
E. gendh, téh). 

In -ough the wis useless (0. E. buhte, dite, 
ete.): 


bought boht sought soht 
brought broht though tho 
fought foht thought thoht 
ought oht wrought wroht 


In -our the dropping of the wu should be car- 
ried out everywhere: 


behaviour bebavior )onour honor 
harbour barbor humour humor 
labour labor savour savor 
neighbour weibbor vepour vapor 
rigour rigor vigour vigor 


As already in errour, emperour, warriour, etc., 


u 
after g in nativ English words is unetymo- 
logical and is not more required in guess, ete. 
than in get, gil/, girdle, give, ete. The uin guar- 
antee and guard is no more required than in re- 
gard and gage. 


guarantee garantes guest gest 
guard gard guild gild 
guardian gardian guilt gilt 

guess gess 


The u before ¢ and iin foreign words must 
be retained to keep the g hard: disgwize, guer- 
ila, guide, guile, guillotine, guinea, guize, guitar. 

Silent u should be dropt after g, conquer be- 
fog thus distinguisht from conquest : 


antique antige liquor Nqor 
conquer conger marquee marqee 
coquette coqette masquerade masqerade 
critique critige mosquito mosqito 
exchequer excheqer obdlique oblige 
etiquette etiqette opaque opage 
lacquer lacqer piquent piqant 
lacquey lacqey pique pige 
liqueur liqeur piquet piqet 


The combination q+ is, of course, always 
historical ; but, to recall the older spelling, the 
reader wil only bav to remember that the ¢ of 
conger, etc. is an abreviation of qu. quewe may 
be writn gew, but it is simpler to adopt the al- 
tervativ spelling, cue. 


ue 
is historicaly useless (due to the influence 


of Modern French spelling) in the following 
words after g and should be dropt : 


apologue apolog harangue haravg 
catalogue catalog league leag 
colleague colleag monologue monolog 
decalogue decalog mystagogue mystagog 
demagogue Gemagog pedagogue pedagog 
dialogue dialog prologue - prolog 
eclog we eclog synagogue synagog 
epilogue epilog tongue tung 


Neither the ¢ no: the « car * dropt in 
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Satigue, vague, ete.; altho even the ordinary 
orthography drops the we in demagogism. 

The dissyllabic agwe and argue should drop 
the ¢, being thus distinguisht from the mono- 
syllabic plague, etc.: 

ague 
argue 


agu 
argtt 

Silent #e should be dropt after g wherever 
the wu is silent and the ¢ not required for 
lengthening: 


arabesque arebesq cheque cbeq 
arabesques arabesqs cingue cing 
burlesque burlesq grotesque grotesy 
burlesqued burlesqt mosgtie mosy 


we is not more required in the English cinque 
than in the French cing, 


y 
is etymologicaly wrong in rhyme and thyme: 
rhyme rime 
thyme time 


rhyme is the Old E. rim and the current 
spelling {s an atempt to show a conection with 
the Greek rhythmés, with which it has nothing 
todo. thyme cums altimately from the Greek 
hymon, but thru Old French; in Mid! E. 
it is writn time. 


CONSONANTS, 


dubl 


6,d,g,", vr, ¢ ar generaly not dubld finaly 
after short vowels, aud the following excep- 
tions should follow the general analogy : 


add 


ad err er 
adds ads inn fo 
brett but odd od 
ebb eb purr pur 
eg eg whirr whir 


The following are exampls of the reguler 
spellings : eub, rob, web; bad, lid, mud; in, 
man, son; cur, defer, sir; bit, hat, wit. m and 
par vever dubid finaly. 

J is geveraly dubid, but not in clef and jf; t 
is dubld im monosyllabls, and kept singl 
in polysyllabls, as in bell, rebel, full, 
Sulfl, toll, extol; z is Gubld in the few words 
where it ocurs final ; all three should be writn 
sing] (except in -wll), as in: 


bailiff bailif staff ataf 
buzz buz aif stif 
dull dul suff stuf 
dulla duls stuffs stufs 
dulled dula stuffed stuft 
Sull ful whizz whiz 


U after a is required to keep up the distinc- 
tion betweeu Hal and hall, etc. 


Final ck and ss must be left as they ar til the 
use of kand sis regulated. 

off must be left til of is altered to ov. 

Wherever a dubl consonant cums before 
another consonant it may often be simplified: 


battle batl wriggle wrigl 
kettle ketl written writa 
ripple ripl 


ck and ss retained, asin picks, pickt, tassel. 


Dub! consonants are generally simplified io 
unaccented syllabls, and this 1ule should be 
carried out with 2 and ¢t also. 


curvetting curveting traveller 
fidgetting fidgeting travelling 


travling is thus distinguisht from rebelling. 
The distinction between gravelly and gravely 
may be kept up by omitting the useless ¢ in 
the former: gravly, gravely. 

ek, as in mimicking, must be left. 


There are many words beginning with un- 
accented prefixes in which the analogy of Latin 
words—like accuse, commit, immure—has led to 
an unbistorical dubling. Such words as 
account, allow, arrive, atiack, and many others 
wer taken stratht from Old French, where they 
had sing] consonants, the dubling being a later 
etywological fancy. In such words as affront 
and offetr from a frovtand a faire it is based en 
sheer ignorance, as also in the nativ English 
words accursed, afford, affright, from Old E. 
acursod, afordhian, afyrht. In short, this 
dubling has little or no etymological value and 
had better be simplified everywhere, as in: 


traveler 
traveling 


abbreviate abreviate arrange arange 
accuse acuze assist asist 
acquit aquit attack atack 
address adress command comand 
adjust ajast commit comit 
affair affair connect conect 
correct eorect irregular regular 
fect efect occasion  ocazion 
illegal flegal possess posess 
immense imense suppose supoze 


acquit, adjust, ete. ar, of course, equivalent 
to acewit, addzhust. 

The dubl consonants must be kept in- ac- 
cented syllabis, as in aggravate. 

Consonants may, of course, be dubid or kept 
j dubl where necessary or convenient, as ip 
detter for debtor, added, whizstng. 


/ 











is et y Wrong in debt, doubt, mubth, 
whieh cum from the Old Frehch dete, dotile, 
sutil, thee beitig also the older English spell 
ings. The d in -mb is etymologicaly uéeless, 
baving often been added without reason, as in 
lind O18 £. lim. 


bomb bom numb hum 
erumb crum plumb plam 
debt det plumber _— plumiiier 
debtor detter redoubt redout 
dowdt dout subtle sutl 
dumb dum succumb sucum 
lamd lam thumb thum 
umd lim 


deter is a frequent Tudor spelling. 


dis unhistorical in erumb (O. E. cruma), limb 
(O. E. lim), numb, plumb (O. French plum, cp. 
plummet), thumb (O. E. thaiima), 


c 
Initial ¢ in cinder, from Old B. sinder, is dub 
to a mistaken etymology from French cendre. 
Medial c is writn unetymologicaly forsin a 
large number of words; but at prezent it ts 
not advizab] to restore the *, except where a 
consonant precedes : 


cinder sinder scarce scarse 
erpence expense since sinse 
flerce feerse source soursé 
hence hense thence thense 
once onse tierce teerse 
pence pense whence whense 


Midl E. Aennes, ones, pens, ete. 


ch 

For ache the older ake should be restord. 
anchor was spelt anker in erlier English. It bas 
been refasbiond after the Latin anchora, itself 
acorupt spelling of Greek dgk@ra, Ther in 
chamomile, choler, cholera (cp. colic), melancholy, 
school, stomach, is a late insertion paralel to 
that of bin debt, In Midl E. theze words wer 
writn camomille, colar (ik), melancolie, scole, 
stomak, Yor choir the older quire may be re- 
vived. 


ache ake cholera coleré 
anchor auker meluncholy melancoly 
chamomile camomile school 6c00! 
choir quire stonvach stumac 
choler coler 
ch may be retaind in stomachic, ete, 
a 


The dropping of thee of -ed involvs thé 
change of d into ¢ after a roicel nt, 
together with the simplification of dub] con- 
sonants, 





barred bard rained raind 
crossed crost restored restord 
erred erd slipped slipt 
looked lookt tugged tugd 
pulled puld whizzed whizd 


Length-marking ¢ must be retained, as in 
chafed, also aftercand y, as in chunced, singed, 
ck had better be retaind for the prezent, as in 
pickt, 

f 


for v in of is an izolated iregularity, which 
had better be retaind at prezent, on acount of 
the excessiv frequency of the word (p. 10). 


& 
is a late insertion in feign (ep. feint), foreign, 
sovereign (on the analogy of reign, with which 


it is totaly unconected). 
Seign fein 
Soreign forein 
sovereign soverein 


It bas been propozed to restore Milton’s 
sovran, but this is a hybrid Italian spelling. 


gh 

The A is etymologicaly useless in aghast, 
burgh, ghost (O.E. gdst). 

ghin night, etc., isa late and clumzy substi- 
tute for Old E. A (niht, dohtor, ete.). The g 
should be omitted wherever gh is silent. 
Where gh=/, it may either be provizionaly re- 
taind or else changed to / (see Apendix), as 
has alredy been done in druft—druught, and, at 
an erlier period, in dwarf from Old E. dweorh. 

In ddight, haughty, sprightly ghis etymolog- 
iealy wrong and the erlier spellings should be 
restord. 


ag hast agast night nibt 
daughter daubter plough plouh 
delight delite sprightly _spritely 
eight eiht straight _—straibt 
ghost gost thorough thuroh 
haughty heuty though tho 
high bib through  thra 
higher hiber weight weiht 
height biht 
h is alredy often dropt in the spellings 
thro’. 
h 
dropt in rhyme and thyme (p. 25). 
1 
dropt In could (Old E. ctidhe), which ows it to 


the false analogy of would and should, where it. 
is bistorical : 


could coud 











t, 


e it. 
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P 


In receipt is a modern insertion, which bas 
not been made in the paralel conceit, deceit, etc. 


receipt receit 


for vin nephew is unmeaning and the Freneb 
spelling should be restored : 
nephew neveu 
For the change of ph into f see Apendix. 


q 
For quay the older fonetic key may be re- 
stored: 
quay key 
8 
is wrongly inserted in aisle (0. F. ele), demesne, 
island (O. E. igland), isle: 


aisle aile 
demesne demene 
island fland 
isle ile 


In isle the ¢ is historical in the oldest Fr.; but 
notin E., which writes ile, yle from the begin- 
ning. : 

The e of aile is retained to distinguish it 
from ail. 

The retention of s=z is the cheef obstacl to 
the regulation of silent ¢ (p. 15). As the 
change of inflectional sin such words as dens, 
gives would involv a disproportionately large 
number of alterations, it is advizabl to leav it 
unchanged at first, as also in very common 
words—such as as, is, was. 

The change is especially recommended (1) in 
distinctiv words, such as use (verb, and 2) in 
the termination -ise : 


abuse, vb. abuze grease, vb. greaz 





advertise advertize Aouse, yb. houz 
choose chooz mouse, Vb. mouz 
chosen t pl e pl 
close, vb. . cloze raise raiz 
diffuse, vb. difuze refuse, vb. refuze 
dissolve dizolve result rezult 
excuse, vb. excuze rése rize 


zis already in use in freeze, frozen, tho not in 
choose, chosen, in size, furze, civilize, ete. Be- 
sides its purely fopetic use in nativ Englich 
words, it is always writn both foneticaly and 
etymologicaly in Greek words. Hense sum 
object to the spelling analyze (Gk. andlysis) as 
unetymological; but the question is simply 
whetber we ar to carry out the English fonetic 
or the Greek etymological use of z; if the lat- 
ter we must write freese, sise, etc., if the 
former, analyze. ; 


sc 

The ¢ is eroneously inserted in scent (Fr. 
sentir) and scythe (Old E, sioe). The s is equaly 
wrong in scimitar (Fr. cimeterre) and seissors. 
When eceptic is pronounced with k it should 
be considered as a Greek word and writn 
accordingly. 
scent sent scissors cissors 
sceptic skeptic seyth® sithe 
scimifar cimitar 

With skeptic compare skeleton. sctssors has 
no conection with scindere. 


tch 
The ¢ is unetymological and is not more re- 
quired in witch than in which. It should be 
dropt everywhere, which can be done without 
ambiguity: 


eatch cach notch boch 
catches caches pitch Pich 
fetch fech witch wich 
fetching feching 

Ww 


is unetymological in whole (0. E. hdl; ep. 
heal). 
whole hole 


APENDIX. 


The following changes wer advocated by so 
large a majority that it was thobt advisabl to 
inclade them among the imediate reforms, but 
torelegate them to an apendix, as being in- 
consistent with the principl of etymological 
limitation. 

gh 

Substitute f for gh where so pronounced as 
has alredy been done in draft (in one of its 
meavings) and dwaf: 


chough chuf laughter _lafter 
couah 


cof rough ruf 
draught draft slough sluf 
enough enuf tough tuf 
laugh laf trough trof 


The vowels in theze words hay but lit] nis- 
torical value. The «in most of them—sueu as 
cough, laugh, trough—is not original ; ep. U. E. 
cohhettan, hlihhgn, trog. enough, tough=v. E. 
genth, Wh, rouwgh=rih, 


If f wersubstituted for ph every @nere, as in 
Italian, Spanish, and the Scandmayian lan- 
guages, a letter would be saved and etymology 
would not be apreciably obscureti: 
dlaspheme biasfeme philosophy fllosofy 


comphor  camfor photograpa totograt 
Phantasm fantasm phere stere 


With phaniasm ep. fancy. 
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EMERSON’S HYMNS. 








BY THE REV. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 





To tue Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Hap Professor Bird, before preparing the 
article on ‘Emerson asa Hymn Writer,” in 
the last number of Tue INDEPENDENT, hap- 
pened to consult my book on “ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: His.Life, Writings, and Philosophy,” 
he would have been more correct in, at least, 
two particulars. The second of the hymns at- 
tributed to Emerson in the “Hymns of the 
Spirit ’’ and Martineau’s ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer ’’ was not written by him, but by one 
of his brothers. This poem was printed orig- 
inally in The Dial, volume two, page 57, 
and bore the title of “The Future is Better 
than the Past.”’ It is full of the spirit of trans- 
eendentalism, which sees Eden not in the 
past, but in the future. 

“ Eden, with its angels bold, 
Love, and flowers, and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told 
But a glowing prophecy.” 

As aspecimen of what was printed in 7'he 
Dial, and as giving a good idea of its best 
thought, some of the concluding stanzas of this 
short poem are worth reading now : 

“ In the spirit’s perfect air, 
In the passions, tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care 
The real Eden we shall find.” 
The last four stanzas follow, with the free 
use of capital letters, as in The Dial, ° 
“ When all error is worKea out, 
From the heart and from the life ; 
When the Sensuous is laid low, 
y Through the Spirit's holy strife; 


“ When the Soul to Sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound; 
Then all earth is sanctifiea, 
Upsprings Paradise around. 


“ Then shall come the Eden days, 
Guardian watch from Seraph eyes, 
Angels on the slanting rays, 
Voices from the opening skies. 
“ From this spirit-land afar 
All disturbing force shail flee ; 
Stir, nor toll, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity.” 

This poem simply versifies one of Emerson’s 
most often repeated theories, that Creation be- 
gan in the lowest possible form of expression, 
even in matter ; and that it is slowly, through 
the immanence of the Divine, rising up through 
all forms of being to perfect harmony with 
God. This theory, which was that of Schelling 
and many another German thinker, has made 
him very favorably inclined toward evolution. 
In fact, he was an evolutionist before Darwin 
or Spencer; but always to him the advancing 
agent is not material, or mechanical, but spirit- 
ual. He was in no sense a materialist or 
agnostic, r 

It is on the authority of Mr. A. B. Alcott, 
who told me he once asked Mr. Emerson about 
this poem, that I say it was not written by 
Emerson, but by one of his brothers. That it 
has not appeared among his published poems 
is conclusive evidence he did not write it. 

In my book Professor Bird would have learned 
the occasion of the hymn concerning which he 
wishes he knew the history. When Emerson 
had returned from Europe, in the Spring of 
1833, having resigned his pulpit the previous 
Autumn, he wrote this hymn for the ordination 
of Chandler Robbins, as his successor in the 
Second Church, in Boston. It shows very 
plainly, I think, that Emerson had not at that 
time made anything like a serious break with 
the spirit of Christianity, as it was then ac- 
cepted oy the Boston Unitarians. If he had 
broken with it in any degree, it was rather be- 
cause ue wished to lay more stress than they 
did oa spirituality of life and thought than be- 
cause, as is so often said, he felt he had out- 
growu the Church. This hymn Emerson ac- 
knowledged by printing itin his “Select Po- 
ews,” of 1876. Itis one of the few poems in 
tois volume which were not contained in his 
“ goems ” of 1847, or his ‘‘ May Day and other 
Yoems” of 1867, and it bears this title: 
“Hymn Sung at the Second Church, Boston, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Chandler Rob- 
bins.” Its opening stanzas show clearly 
enough what were Emerson’s feelings toward 
the Church at this time. 


“ We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God; 
In Heaven are kept their grateful vows, 
Their dust endears the sod. 


“ Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face, 
And prayers of humble virtue made 
The perfume of the place. 
“ And anxious hearts have pondered here 
The mystery of life, 
And prayed the Eternal Light to clear 
Their doubts and aid their strife.” 


This hymn is understood when it is remem- 





After his return from Europe, he preached for 
some months in the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford and received a call tosettlethere. He 
offered to do so, providing the prayer in the 
public services could be made optional with 
himself to omit or to use, according as the 
spirit moved him to utterance. Unitarians be- 
lieved then, as now, so little in prayer as to 
think it can be offered at any time by rote, and 
so he declined to settle in New Bedford. In 
1836 he preached three months in Concord, and 
two years (1886—1888) he preached in East Lex- 
ington. He was, therefore, occupying a Unita- 
rian pulpit at the time of his famous Divinity 
School address, of 1838. The opposition to 
him, made as the result of that address, caused 
him to finally abandon the pulpit and give 
himself entirely to the platform and litera- 
ture. 

Indeed, the whole spirit of Emerson’s religious 
teachings would be missed by ranking him as a 
skeptic. He was one of those men, who are 
coming in all ages of the world, who believe 
more, rather than less, and who reject what 
most hold dear, for the sake of a higher and 
truer assertion of the inward experiences and 
realities of religion. Like Tauler, like Fox, he 
would throw aside all forms, and the very letter 
of religion, because he believed God speaks 
within, giving us all knowledge. How he can 
be called a “‘ pagan,’”’ as some have done since 
his death, I am quite at a loss to understand. 
Certainly, he does not at all resemble even the 
greatest of the pagans in his religious views ; 
rather is he like the most Christian of all the 
Christians. There is but little resemblance in 
his religion to that of Socrates, Seneca, or Mar- 
cus Aurelius ; but there is very much which is 
exceedingly like 4 Kempis, Fénelon, Tauler, 
and Fox: The central doctrine in his religion, 
as in his philosophy, was that of grace. In his 
essay on “ Experience,”’ hesays, ‘‘ nothing is of 
us or our works. All is of God?! On the same 
page he says: “ All writing comes by the grace 
of God, and all doing and having.” This is not 
the Pauline doctrine of grace ; not the true form 
of the Christian view of that doctrine. It is, 
however, much in accordance with that form 
of ft held by all Antinomians and Mystics, Em- 
erson was not a Christian in this, that he did 
not believe that grace came through Christ— 
no Christian was ever a firmer believer in this 
doctrine than he ; but he regarded it as being 
universal, of no special religion, and as coming 
‘to all moral and godly souls who keep open the 
inward ear. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, for many years one 
of Emerson’s intimate friends, told me this in- 
cident, related to her by her ‘sister, Mrs. Na- 
thantel Hawthorne. One day, when Emerson 
and Hawthorne were walking on the hills about 
Concord, Emerson said to his companion, in a 
conversation which turned on religious sub- 
jects: ‘‘We must get rid of Christ.” Haw- 
thorne replied ; ‘* No, Mr. Emerson ; we cannot 
do without Christ.’’ Such a declaration as this 
undoubtedly expressed Emerson’s reai senti- 
ments, understanding the word ‘Christ”’ in 
its theglogical sense. He admired the man, 
Jesus, regarding him as the greatest of all the 
prophets and one worthy of the deepest rev- 
erence. It was Jesus as a Lord, as one command- 
ing men, that he rejected, believing that grace 
is free to all, that every soul may come to God. 
He believed in no spiritual masters, finding in 
intuition the possibility of each soul reeeiving 
all revelations. To him grace, or the moral 
sentiment, takes the place of Christ and be- 
comes the mediating agent of the Divine. He 
believed that God goes forth, in all the power 
and attraction of his Being, to uplift and draw 
to Himself, through grace, every child born 
into the world, He was one who was much 
more than sensitive in his distrust of all relig- 
fous definitions, and shrank, largely because 
of his modesty of nature, from everything like 
a declaration of his own beliefs; yet it seems to 
me clear enough that he believed in a personal 
God and a personal immortality. He was a 
great believer, deeply anchored in his faith in 
spiritual things. The future will not find in 
him a skeptic; but, overlooking his attitude 
toward religious forms and names, will accept 
him as one of the most helpful of the religious 
teachers of our century. 

There is no reason why Emerson should not 
have written hymns full of piety and faith, ex- 
cept that he was a genuine poet, and poets very 
seldom write hymns; with the added reason 
that Emerson lacked that rhythmical and simple 
style which is necessary in adapting a poem to 
singing. Many of his essays, however, are cal- 
culated, beyond any other writing in our time, 
to rouse us to faith in the spiritual nature and 
to trust in the efficient power of religion. 

West Depuam, Mass. 





Tue population of the principal cities of 
Italy is, according to the returns of the last 


census, a8 follows: Naples, 493,115; Milan, 
321,839; Rome, 300,467; Turin, 252,832; Paler- 
mo, 244,971; Genoa, 179,515; Florence, 169,- 
001; Venice, 132,826; Messina, 126,497; Bo- 
logna, 123,274; Catamfa, 100,417 ; Leghorn, 197,- 
615 ; Ferrara, 75,558; Padua, 72,174; Verona, 
66,741; Lucca, 68,068 ; and Alessandria, 62,464. 
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Sunitary, 


HYGIENE AS RELATED TO SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


It is one of the pleasures of sanitary study 

that atso many points it touches the vital 

interests of social life. It enters every home 

with its judicious advice, and counsels those 
methods which are to secure for the family the 

first conditions of happiness. Not content with 

looking at the social condition of the citizens, it 
goes out infuquiry as to the dependent and 

criminal classes, and insists that these sball be 
cared for in al] those regards which have to do 
with health and the avoidance of disease. It ts a 
notable fact that Howard, the great fatter of 
practical sanitation, commenced his work amid 
the jails, and ina few years was able to make 
such impress as to institute reforms of the 
most radical character. Itis a testimony to 
the fervor and success of his work that to-day 
the condition of the prisons of Exigland is far 
in advance of the average condition of cit'ss 
or of bomes for the dependent classes, So 
marked is thisthat Dr. Richardson says: ‘If 
you desire to see the perfection of sanitation 
to-day, you must look for it in the prisons of 
Grent Britain.”’ So natural has been the asso- 
ciation of these arts of social life that in 
Massachusetts Health, Lunacy, and Charity 
have been formed intoa composite bourd. In 
New Jersey, while the Board of Health does 
pot seek such unity, itvhas been especially 
charged with an inquiry into the sanitary con- 
dition of prisons, jails, reform schools, alms- 
houses, etc. Already this inquiry, meager as 
it must necessarily be, hae elicited much in- 
terest and promises to be of some service In 
preparing for those investigations which look 
to the general interest of all concerned, The 
Board has issued a carefully selected schedule 
of questions, whicb, together with a circular, 
is sent to every such institution in the state. 
In addition, visitation and examination are 
made of all the more prominent charities. 
There isso much in this circular of similar con- 
cern to all of our states that we shall not go 
amiss to quote some of its more salient poiuts 


‘All such institutions have to deal with 
Classes Whose cleanliness aud sanitary welfare 
is only secured by the most thorough adminis- 
tretion and by careful attention to the details 
of a personal and intelligent oversight. ‘The 
duties of the superintendents, if well per- 
formed, are far more arduous and responsible 
than is generally appreciated. Successful care 
depends pon proper buildings and grounds; 
proper structural arrangements as to water- 
supply, sewerage, heating, wud ventilation; 
upon a proper supply of food, raiments, an 
work; upon special provisions for those who 
are sick or feeble; and such personal atten- 
tion by officers and assistants as upites capa- 
bility and faithfulness. 

“Tn prisons and jails most of the inmates 
are to return to society. The greatest care is 
peeded that during detention there should be 
no habits acquired nor influeuces exerted 
which will tend to make the person worse than 
before. A hopefulness of promoting reform 
should be entertained and provided for. 

‘In almshouses there should be s constant 
effort to limit those habits which cause pau- 
perism, and to prevent its continaance either 
by custom or inheritance. Statistics prove 
that by wise planning the state has great ca- 
pacity for limiting dependency and that pbye- 
ical care enters largly into consideration 
when we would better the condition of such 
classes. Every state has.a wide daty in pro- 
vision for this portion of its population and 
in seeking to limit the pauperism, sickness, or 
crime of those who have become its wards. 
Were it only a consideration of economy, itis 
to be remembered that these classes levy the 
heaviest tax that is paid for state, city, county 
and township expenses. 

«Some of the most serious defects, as thus 
far noticed, are: 

“J, As to Buildings.—(a.) Too little air-epece 
for living and sleeping apartments, especially 
in Winter. 

“(b.) Too little care as to cellars and as to 
dampness around the dwelling. 

‘*(¢.) An almshouse smell, only to be cor- 
rected by frequent house cleaning aud white- 
washing. 

(d.) Want of arrangements for the proper 
disposal of all excretions and refuse. 

“(¢,) Absence of good ventilation, whieh, 
even if dependent op wiodowse, would be much 
freer of draught if the windows extended near 
the ceiling, aud if alr was let fn when needed 
by raising the lower sash and placing a strip of 
board all along under it, so as to make the 
place forthe air to come in between the two 
one) Stoves which bake the air and over- 
beat'a small space about them but do not fur- 
nish an even termperature for roome, 

“<g.) Absence of sufficient staire or arrange- 
ments for escape in time 





“If, As to ns.—(h.) Absence o1 accom- 
modations for the first rec of inmates. 
No person should, as a rule, be received to any 


institution without first having a gen- 
poet, a cropping or cleaning of the hair, 
and proper examination and change of cloth- 
ing. Asa precaution against contagious dis- 
eases, the person should be kept two weeks 
apart from the inmates. Vaccination is often 
required, Neglect of such precautions has 
recently cost a county in this State over five 

dollars. 

ow aaa of arrangements or of a sys 
tem of thorough washing. Allcbarities shoul 
have provisions and administration by wh 
at least a weekly bathing is secured, unlesh 
some very special conditions of il health fors 


art Absence of aceowmodation for specia 





cases of sickness. A smal! building, separate 
from the rest, should always be at command 
for cases of malignant or eruptive fever, or 
other ial cases that may occar. 

“TIL, As to Managers, etc, —(k,) 
There should be monthly or quarterly inspec- 
tions by directors, overseers, or township com- 
mittees, which should fully certify as to sant- 
tary conditions. This not only prevents inves- 
tigating committees ; but prevents oversights 
and is ap aid to stewards and superintendents 
in their work. Generally itis best to bave a 
schedule of questions as a quide and to 61 out 
accurate answers. As far as proper, inmates 
should be personally seen. 

**(l). Itis very desirable that a book be kept 
by every institution, that will show the time of 
entrance of inmates, their previous bistory, 
their ages, social condition, the causes of sick- 
nessand death, and other items, such as are 
bow always registered in well ordered institu- 
tions. That is a narrow view of a public char- 
{ty which makes it a mere receptacle or re- 
treat. Such records come directly within the 
line of that care of population which these are 
meant to subserve. @ record or one year 
may Dot show much; but series of records, 
through series of years, point to methods of 
prevention or limitation too important to be 
overlooked.”’ 

These suggestions are of the greatest import- 
ance, not enly to the physical and social con- 
dition of all these classes, but greatly concern 
the sanitary and moral welfare of all citizens. 


Music, 


THE SEASON OF 1881—1882. 


ExcespineLy brilliant is the continued 
record of music in New York, glancing back 
over it from last October down to the current 
fortnight, wherein beat and the usual exodus 
Intervene. It was predicted such and has 
more than fulfilled expectation. Financially 
it has been equally remarkable—opera and 
concert companies singing and the different 
orchestral orgavizations playing to crowded 
audiences night after night. Much has been 
argued asto the impracticability of New York’s 
supporting two Italian opera-houses, or two 
such orchestras as those of the Philharmonic 
and Symphony Societies. Doubts upon this 
head should be silenced henceforth by the 
record of 1882. A season at the Academy of 
Music, involving unusual expense to the man- 
ager, owing to the spectacular character of 
tome of the operas produced, has been highly 
remunerative to Colonel Mapleson. Mme 
Patti’s short season, concurrent with that 
of the establishment three blocks off, wasa 
rush from ite first to last night, with tickets 
selling at high premiums througbout. The 
smaller companies giving English opera, at 
the Standard Theater, Haverley’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, and like localities were lavishly patron- 
ized; the tuneful numbers of Lecoq and 
Offenbach drew: thousands to the Park; and, 
lastly, the management of the Thalia Theater 
literally turned away hundreds of Amert- 
can and English-speaking ticket-buyers from 
the ‘“‘ Merry War.’’ Interspersed between all 
these attractions were twenty four great or- 
chestral coucerts, divided between the two so- 
cleties above named; at least eighteen of 
the regular chamber-music concerts given by 
the three clubs especially devoted thereto; and 
single concerts and plano recitals innumer- 
able, the majority of which were largely at- 
tended, whether given on ap opera night or not. 
The May Festival was an entirely satisfactory 
financial success. Nor is the music-supporting 
population of Brooklyn largely represented 
(the Festival excepted) in our auditoriums. 
The sister city has ber own places of enter- 
tainment—her opera season, concerts, and 
Philharmonic -Society—to spend her money 
upon avd does it generously. Clearly, we have 
plenty of spare cash for the National Opera 
House, now well underway, up town; a 
couple of bright, respectable, and pleasant 
concert gardens; another thoroughly well- 
managed encampment of English comic opera; 
and very possibly for a small and elegant 
ball exclusively for such concerts as those 
now given by the Philharmonic and Standard 
Quartet Clubs. Chickering Hall, though in 
certain respects admirable, wants some im- 
portant qualities for entertainments of this 
sort. 

Glancing over the programs of the late sea- 
son, we note that the following symphonies 
bave beeo beard in our city since October: 
Mozart’s D major (rarely played), G minor, and 
*¢Jupiter’’ ones; Haydn’s in D major; the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth of Bee- 
thoven; the “Symphonie Fantastique’ and 
“Romeo et Juliet ” of Berlioz; Mendelssobn’s 
“Scotch”; Schubert’s ‘‘Unfioished” and 
Ninth; Schumann’s ‘‘ Rhenish’’; Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean '’ and Fifth or Russian (new); Liszt's 
“Dante”; and Huber’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell” (also 
pew). 

Of concertos the list has included one by 
Bach in D minor, for two violins; Mozart’s in 
A; Beethoven's in G; Spohr’s Violin Concerto 
(played by young Banner, the boy virtuoso) ; 
Rubinstein’s in D; Saint Bien’s Second in G; 
one by Goetz (first time) and another by Tschai- 
kowski, aleq heard for the first time, 
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The oratorio record embraces Handel’s 
** Messiab,’’ as usual ; the first suitable produc- 
tions here of the same composer's “ Israel in 
Egypt”; Rubinstein’s “‘Tower of Babel’’; 
and ‘‘Sulamith,” a new cantata, by Dr. Dam- 
rosch. Among miscellaneous choral or orchee- 
tral compositions worth noting have been the 
two new overtures, “Academic” and 
“ Tragic,” of Brahms; the arrangement by 
the conductor of the Symphony Society of 
Schubert's Quintet, Opus 168 (played first at the 
Second Symphony Concert in December Jast); 
a similar arrangement of Schumann’s great 
Toccata in ©; Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia 
and ‘‘ Missa Solennis’’; Professor Paine’s 
“ Edipus Tyrannus’ music ; the new Supple- 
tary Mov t,” appended by Rabinstein 
to his “‘ Ocean Symphony ; Scenes from Ber- 
lioz’ “* Les Troyens”’ and Wagner’s “‘ Nibelun- 
gen’? Ring Tetralogy. Mme. Materna, Mme. 
Patti, and Mr. Candidus have been heard. Cer- 
tain greater or lesser features of the May Fes- 
tival programs deserve classifying as welcome 
rarities, and our three or four chamber-music 
clubs have interpreted uniformily delightful 
and varied programs. 

As for the operas presented by Her Majesty’s, 
Mme. Patti’s, the Strakosch, the Standard, and 
‘Lhalia Theater companies, Rossini’s ‘‘ William 
Tell,” Meyerbeer’s ‘‘L’Africaine,” and 
* Robert’; Thomas’s “ Hamlet,’’ Beethoven's 
‘*Fidelio,”’ and in ight works “ Patience” 
and ‘‘The Merry War’? may be mentioned as 
actual or comparative novelties. The almost 
complete absence of classical opera, of piano 
sonata music, classical Italian and German 
ecclesiastical music, and English glees still 
seems to be the chief drawback to the complete- 
ness of a musical season comparing magnifi- 
cently with that of any city im the world to-day. 


e . 
Biblical Research. 

Proressorn C, Bruston, of the theological 
faculty at Montauban, discusses in the Revue 
théolegique for January—March (pp. 18—32) the 
Elohistic document in the Pentateuch. He 
thinks that this sacerdotal book consisted of an 
introduction, which recited the origin of heaven 
and earth, of twelve ‘‘genealogies,”” which 
comprise the history of humanity from Adam 
down to the departure from Egypt, and whieb 
are followed by the narrative of the Exodus, 
of the desert wanderings, and of the conquest 
of Canaan. The introduction bas been pre- 
served intact (Gen. f, 11,74). This could also 
have been called a ‘‘ genealogy ’’; but that 
would have marred the dozen ‘' genealogies,” 


ninbin. of Bruston, Then follow the twelve 














genealogies, Opening (aside from the first) 
with the formula: ** These are the generations 
of”: 1. That of the descendants of Adam, as 
far as Noab, is complete (Gen. v) and has only 
been augmented by the etymology of the name 
Noah. 2. That of Noah can be separated with 
care from the parallel account of the Deluge 
with which it has been combined by the editor 
of the Pentateuch. 3. The sons of Noah, a 
few verses in Gen. x. 4. The descendants 
of Shem. 5. The sons of Terah. 6. Prob- 
ably the editor omitted Nakhor’s genealogy. 
7. Abraham’s; but replaced largely by the 
Jehovistic account. 8. Ishmael’s. 9. Isaac’s; 
much scattered. 10. Esau’s. Here Brustono 
differs from his predecessors. He thinks that 
(Gen. xxxvi, 1—5) cannot be Elohistic, be- 
cause they would be in direct contradiction 
with the Elobistic account (Gen. xxvi, 34/.; 
xxviii, 1-9). Hence, Bruston adds xxxvi, 
6—8¢ to the generations or genealogy of Isaac, 
and makes Esau’s begin at xxxvi, 9: “ And 
these are the generations of Esau’’—words re- 
peated by the editor in the first verse, 
before the account of Esau’s’ wives, 
which account he had found elsewhere. 
11. Jacob’s. Bruston does not agree 
with Knobel, Ewald, Delitzsch, and Dillmann 
in assigning this account to the Elohist. He 
thinks that the second Elohistic writer is re- 
sponsible for all of chapter xxxiv that is not 
Jehovistic. The Elohist appears again at 
Jacob’s departure for Egypt (Gen. xlvi, 6, 7). 
12. ‘* The generations of the sons of Jacob.”’ 
This is only found in a fragment (Exod. vi, 
14—25). The remaining part of the sacerdotal 
book attached itself as a development to this 
twelfth genealogy. Bruston divides this sup- 
plement in four: the departure from Egypt, 
the stay at Sinai, from Sinai to the death of 
Moses, the eonquest. (a.) In the account of 
the Exodus Bruston agrees with other critics 
in general; but he holds that the Elohist did 
also recount the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth plagues. (0.) The opening of the story 
of Sinai is combined from two or three other 
accounts, so that the words of the Elohist are 
difficult to distinguish. The latter part of 
Exodus and the most of Leviticus are from 
his book, the sacerdotal book, and so are the 
first ten chapters of Numbers, (c.) The send- 
ing of the spies and the narrative as far as the 
death of Moses are from two differeot sources, 
end these often cannot be clearly distin- 





guished. Num. xvi—xix are Elohistic, except 
in a few minor details. (4.) The conquest in 
the Pentateuch offers us only a few fragments 
from the sacerdotal. book, which appears to 
have concluded with the death of Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv, 29; or of Eleazar xxiv, 33). Such 
was the sacerdotal, the Elobistic book. The 
essential parts of it still remain, although, as 
we have seen, it was frequently replaced by 
otber accounts. It gave the history of the 
Hebrews as attached to the names of Adom, 
Noab, Abraham, and Moses. Reuss attributes 
this sacerdotal book to Ezra; others assign it 
to the exile, or the close of the exile, at any 
rate, to a date later than the issue of Deuter- 
onomy and Josiab. Bruston intends in a 
later article to consider the propriety of this 
dating. 


.---In a review of Weitbrecht’s ‘Life of 
Jesus,” Luthardt’s ‘ Theologisches Literatur- 
blait,’’ 18, says with reference to the temptation 
of Jesus: 


“The strict assertion of the external real- 
ity of the history of the temptation might 
have to struggle with débjections which do not 
seem to be sufficiently appreciated in the 
author’s work—at least, as it lies before us. 
The thought of an objective vision is by no 
means foreign to the Scriptures and the appli- 
cation of this notion to the account of the 
temptation would exclude the danger of our 
being led to regard the temptation as proceed- 
ing from tbe Lord’s own soul-life.” 


Such a liberal statement in so conservative a 
journal is worthy of note. 








* 
Science. 

Some interesting and novel statements re- 
garding the habits of snakes are contributed 
to Nature, by Arthur Stradiing, who has, ap- 
parently, resided in Brazil. He says that a 
more nervous creature than a snake does not 
probably exist, and that its first instinctive im- 
pulse of self-preservation is to escape. If 
surprised suddenly or brought to bay at close 
quarters, it may be too terror-stricken to at- 
tempt flight. Then it bites, following, as Mr. 
Stradling says,a curious general rule which 
seems to obtain throughout nearly the whole 
animal world, from a passionate child down- 
ward, no matter what the natural weapons of 
offense may be, The boas never use their con- 
strictive powers in self-defense (unless they 
are gripped); and it seems probable that, if a 
venomous snake’s fangs lay in its tail, it would 
use it teeth first, when attacked, before bring- 
ing them into play. . A spake runs away, walke 
ing along op the points of its numerous ribs 
with a rapidity, says our author, which can 
only be appreciated by those who have seen a 
long one (Herpetodryas, for instance) escap- 
ing in the open or over the bushes, when 
alarmed ; its speed being further increased by 
the body being drawn up at intervals into 
folds, which, being extended, shoot the head 
forward. This is, of course, the swiftest pos- 
sible mode of progression. When a snake is in 
imminent danger, however, it adopts a differ- 
ent motion, which is termed “‘ serpentine.” At 
such a time the body is thrown laterally intoa 
series of deep curves, which altervate so 
quickly from convexity to concavity that {tis 
extremely difficult to touch or aim a blow with 
precision at any part of it, the lateral move- 
ments covering a square of ground the side of 
which would be represented by, at least, two- 
thirds of the snake’s length. 

‘This motion is clearly protective in its ob- 

ject, and is only exhibited when the straight- 
onward movement is felt to be insufficient to 
avoid peril, since the reptile’s speed in travel- 
ing is greatly retarded by it—necessarily so, as 
the head turns alternately from side to side at 
av angle of fully 120 degrees to the line of its 
course, thus describing the major part of the 
circumference of a series of circles which the 
body and tail follow. Even a small oneon a 
table will not be picked up witbout two or 
three ineffectual] efforts, when it wriggies in 
this way; and I have seen a tiny Oxyrrhopus 
doliatus defend itself so for some moments 
against the lightning ‘dabs’ of a serpentiv- 
orous bird, while a lively whip-snake, which 
was cruelly thrown tos ry, in my pres- 
ence, actually twined away among the hog’s 
feet and escaped into the junglé¢, in spite of 
the hungry and active animal’s attempt to 
secure it.” 
Asto the noises made by snakes, they are of 
all sorts besides hissing, accor?ing to their 
kinds. Rattlesnakes spring their rattles; the 
carpet-viper (Zchis carinata) rubs the imbrica- 
ted scales of its adjacent coils together; the 
Fer-de-lance (Trig phalus L ) is said 
in St. Lucia to give outa series of little taps 
with its horny extremity; and many others, 
adds Mr. Stradling, such as the rat-snake (Spi- 
lotes variabilis) of South America certainly in- 
dicate their presence when angry by quivering 
their tails against the ground. 


....In the Bulletin de la Société Botanique de 
France, 1881, L’ Abbe Chaboisseau has an inter- 
esting chapter on the growth of the mistleto 
on the Scotch pine, Pinus sylvestris, It grows 
on this tree and also on tbe silver fir and Nor- 
way spruce in many parts of Europe. It 
was supposed that the plant growing on 
resinous planta wes of another species, Viseun 
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laxum ; but be shows this to be really the same 
with the Viscum album, which growson decidu- 
ous trees in Europe. This raises the fnterest. 
ing question: Why the mistleto, so common in 
Great Britain, does not grow on conifere there 
as well as on the deciduoustrees. In our cout- 
try, 60 feras the writer of this paragraph knows, 
the true mistleto has never been found on aco- 
piferous tree; on the other band,an allied 
genus, Arceathobium, is never found on any 
other here. There is arepresentative, Arceu- 
thobium oryccori,in Europe; but this seems, 
also, to confine itself to conifers there—to the 
junipers. 








Personalities, i 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
anecdote concerning thelate Horace Maynard, 
Postmaster-General in President Hayes Cabi- 
net. ‘‘When Mr. Maynard went to Amherst 
College, and the embarrassment of the fresh- 
man had passed off and he had been assigned 
his room, be pasted the letter V, of large size, 
over the door of bis room and said notbing 
about it. It was soon discovered, however, by 
the students of the college, and Mr. Maynard 
was asked what that letter V was for over his 
deor. He answered evasively, saying he wan!ed 
something to designate bis room; said the 
letter V was in straight lines and he had a 
preference for straight lines. For some 
months the students joked him about the mark 
over his door. After becoming an old story, it 
was mentioned less frequently and apparently 
forgotten, but the V remained. At the end 
of four years, graduation day came, and Mr. 
Maynard was appointed to deliver the valedic- 
tory. After having received compliments of 
the faculty and students of the college for the 
honor he had received, Mr. Maynard called at- 
tention of bis fellow-graduates to the letter V 
over the door of his room, and asked if they 
then understood what was meant by the letter 
V. After short reflection, they answered: ‘ Yes, 
Valedictory.’ He replied: ‘You are right.’ 
His fellows then asked if he had the valedictory 
on bis mind when be pasted the letter over his 
door. Mr. Maynard replied : ‘ Assuredly I had.’ 
The graduates then congratulated him for his 
perseverance and for his success, and separated 
for their homes.’’ 

....A letter written by General Garfield 
October 5th, 1880, ie printed, in which he said : 
‘‘] have read with interest your suggestions in 
reference to making the 12th of October s 
national holiday, in bonor of Christopher 
Columbus, The suggestion is worthy the at- 
tention of the Government and I would be 
glad to see it considered by Congress. Cer- 
tainly the discovery of America is the most 
important event in modern history.” 





....A fund has been started in London to 
raise a memorial to the late Charles Darwin by 
establishing a fund associated with his name, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to the 
furtherance of biological science. A committee 
has been formed to carry out this object. It 
includes Mr. Lowell, the Duke of Argyle, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Derby, Lord Granville, and Lord Spencer. 


....-Many years ago, it is related, Emerson 
and Theodore Parker were walking in Concord, 
when a well-known leader of the Second Ad- 
ventists rusbed up to them, in great excitement. 
“The world ceases at midnight!’ he cried 
out. ‘ Well,” replied Parker coolly, “Iam 
not concerned. I live in Boston.”’ ‘As for 
me,’’? added Emerson, equally undisturbed, “I 
ean get along without it.’’ 


....The recently-married Duke of Albany is 
very ill and all the plans that had been made 
for a yachting cruise and a foreign tour have 
been abandoned. The Duke and Duchess will 
remain quietly at Claremont for a few weeka, 
and will then go to Osborn Cottage, East, 
Cowes; andin the Autumn they will paya long 
visit to the Queen, at Balmoral. 


....Under Secretary Burke, who was recently 
assassinated in Phenix Park, Dublin, was a 
scholar aud a man of high attainments. In 
literature, science, and political economy he 
was especially well versed and some valuable 
translations were made by him from the Ger- 
map, 

.-..Eugene Godard accomplished recently 
at Berlin his eighteen bundred and sixty- 
seventh balloon ascent. It is estimated that 
this celebrated aeronaut has traveled over a 
thousand leagues in the air. 


...-Archibald Forbes, the well-known Eng- 
lish war correspondent and lecturer, is 
announced to be engaged to a daughter of 
Quartermaster-General Meigs, who resides in 
Washington. 

..--General John C. Fremont is now in his 
seventieth year and lives in New York City 
He is lithe and erect, despite his age. 


...-A movement is on foot ih Portland, Me. 
to erect.a statue of Longfellow in the square. 
near the early home of the poet. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 18th, 1882. 
{HE CHILDLIKE BELIEVER—Manx 1, 
83—50. 


Nortes.—“ To Capernaum.”— His home, 
where bis parents probably resided It was 
also Peter’s home. “* Who was the great- 
est."—Not merely who should be greatest fn 
the Kingdom of Heaven, so soon to come, but 
who now stood at the head of the company of 
disciples. “* Minister..—Servant, attend- 
ant “4 One casting out devilsin thy name.” — 
The expression “in my name.” used by Christ 
in verse 87, seems to have suggested this re- 
mark to Jobn. “ He followed not us.”"— 
Why he should not have followed after Christ 
is not clear. Possibly some spectal obstacle 
prevented. Hecertainly meant to be a disciple 
of Christ. “4 Cause . to stumble." — 
This ie better than “offend,” and means the 
putting of temptations io any one’s way, to 
lead him astray. ** Millstone.’’—The heavy 
upper stone, turned by the hand or by a 
beast. ** To enter into life maimed."'—This 
does not imply that defects in the body here 
will continue in the next world. “ Inte 
Hrli, into the unquenchable fire."—The word for 
Hell ts Gehenna, or Valley of Binnom. The 
Valley of Hinnom was the place where offal 
was thrown and burned: where buman sacri- 
fices had been burned to Moloch. It thus be. 
came a Dame of terror and was applied to the 
place of eternal punishment.——*“ Where 
their worm dieth not."—The figure is taken 
from corpses being eaten by worma,—— 
“Every one shall be salted with fire."—The con- 
nection fe not at all clear here. We muat re- 
member that only fragments of our Lord’s dir- 
courses are preserved, and the parts omitted 
may be the needed links. The meaning may 
be that all will be tested, as it were by fire. 
Some will be consumed by it in Hell; while it 
will not burn otbers, but only show their true 
worth. But, if they have not true worth, no 
salt in themselves, nothing but a mock salt, 
without savor. they shall perish. “< Be at 
peace."—The word salt suggests peace and 
friendship. of which salt is the emblem. 

Instruction.—He understands hitle of Chris- 
tianity who fs anxious for its honors. The 
foolish disciples were rebnked for secking to 
be ehief. One must be willing to do good in 
any station; but to serk ambitionsly -for a 
bigh station or office in the Church. or Sun- 
dav school, as superintendent, or pastor of a 
big church, or as moderator, or president, or 
bishop is utterly un-Christian and proves un- 
fitness. 

A child is enbmissive and humble. It rans 
errands, does service, obeys. It does not try 
to injure nor to get honor. As it is innocent 
and unambitious, it Is our model. 

It is easy to receive Jesus, if all we have to 
do ts sweetly and gently and lovingly to min- 
ister to little children, so as to please Jesus. 

There are some people whom we do not call 
Christians of our style, perhaps hardly Chris- 
t'ans at all, whom Jesus approves. They may 
not be members of our denomination, perhaps 
pot members of any church; but they are 
trying according to their light to do good and 
Christ loves them. 

We make quite too much of our denomina- 
tion. Other denominations may be just as 
truly friends of Christ and jnst as obedient 
to him as ours fs. Let os try to identify our- 
selves with all who are doing Christ’s work, 
and not only those who are of our way of 
thinking and worshiping. 

If you find a man doing good, claim him. 
Do not reject him or forbid him; but ally 
yourself with him, whether he be a Roman 
Catholic or an infidel. Any one who rev- 
erences Christ is of your sort, no matter what 
else he believes or «lisbelieves. 

Christ sass that who is not against us is for 
us. That is, whoever is casting out devils, 
doing good,is for us. He also says that who 
ever is not for us is against us. That ia, 
whorrer is not doing any good, not casting 
out devils, is agafust us, no matter what he 
says. 

But to be on Christ’s side, we must do good, 
even though it be a humble sort. If it be 
only sincere, it is accepted, even if only giving 
@ child a drink of water. 

There is nothing so mean as a life devoted te 
tempting men to evil, So the rumeeller iss 
mean, bad man, or the man who tempts to 
gamble or to any other sin. It is bad enough 
Ko alone to death, without dragging others 


80. 
Do anything to save the immortal soul. 
Give up y- 4 yn ert any wicked habit or 
siness ; sure to enter In ough 
yor go lame or blind here. “eres 



































_, Ows of the oldest institutions of learning 
in the country is the Academy, at Germantown, 
Pa., which entered upon its 12ist year on May 
lst. The right to vote for trustees is conferred 
by the charter apon the property holders of 
Gérmantown, though probably very few of 
them ever remember, évén if they know the 
privilege they possess. At all events, when the 
polis closed this year only eleven ballots were 
found in the box. The seven retiring trustees 
were elected their own successors, as they have 
been for many years. It is said that the bell 
which rings the boys to their lessens came 
from England in the same ship with the 
famous tea which was dumped into Boston 
Harbor. On the steeple of the Academy build- 
ing survives the wooden image of @ royal 
crown, by which the young rebels of German- 
town used to test their skill with the bow and 
arrow during the Revolution, and which was 
the cause of several colonial town-meetings, 
called to demand its removal. 


----A congress of French schoolboys has 
recently been held neer Toulouse, despite all 
efforts on the part of parents and school- 
masters to prevent it. The number of dele- 
gates who assembled was twenty, and, after 
two days’ deliberations, they decided on sug- 
gesting tothe minister of public instruction 
the substitation of two modern languages for 
the Latin and Greek bithecto included in the 
Lycée curriculum, the appointment of a com- 
mittee of scholars to mediate with the mas- 
ters; improvement of the food ; suppression of 
the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the con- 
ciérges of supplying small luxuries at exor- 
bitant prices; and, finally, the amnesty of some 
scholars recently expelled from Toulouse and 
Montpellier. Another meeting is to be held 
on Ang. 21st, duripg the Summer holidays, in 
order to consider the reply of the minister, 
should be deign to answer the “ manifesto.” 


....-At Cambridge University Miss Helen 
Magill, Ph. D., who was a student there, de- 
clares that a woman can now do alinost all 
that a man can in al) departments, classica) 
and scientific. Almost all the University anda 
number of the Coliege lectures are open to 
women. Miss Magill thinks that for post- 
graduate study in this country Michigan 
University ie to be preferred for historical 
and political science; Cornell and the Insti- 
tute of Technology for the natura) sciences, 
and Harverd Annex for the classics snd 
mathematics. In England Oxford isto be 
recommended for English literature and 
philology; Cambridge is, perhaps, to be pre- 
ferred to all other places for mathematics and 
classics ; and both Cambridge and London 
give excellent opportunities in natural 
science. 


--.. The secretary of the Harvard “ Annex” 
has, it is understood, received intimations, 
that at least two persons now preparing their 
wills have included in them generous bequests 
tohelp the cause of the education ef women 
at Cambrige and that offers of money for im- 
mediate use bave alxo been made. The 
announcement for the cominu academic year is 
soon to be issued. It will show still better 
than that of former years, so far as electives 
offered are concerned. 


.-.. Wittenberg College, at Springfield, O., 
hae this year an attendance of 156 students. 
Of this number 10 are theological students, 8 
are in the senior class, 16 in the junior, 22 in 
the sophomore, 20 in the freshmen, 13 in the 
select class, and 67 in the preparatory depar'- 
ment. The faculty is composed of 10 instruct- 
ors, including the president, the Rev. Samuel 
A. Ort, D. D. The College te Lutheran in 
denomination. 


-+-»-Mr. W. E. Deerow, Yale, °80, reporte 
that he has concluded his trip to solicit funds 
for Yale’s new athletic grounds and has 
secured subscriptions of between $20,000 and 
$25,000. The grounds will be formally opened 
next season with a grand stand, accommodating 
two thousand spectators, und the most com- 
plete equipment of any athletic ground in the 
country. 


«...T be total number of students in attend- 
ance at the University of Cincinnati is 374. 
Of those in the academic department, 6 are 
graduates, 46 undergraduates, and 89 special 
students. The school of design has 281 
students and the observatory 2. The faculty 
numbers 22, 


...-President Hinsdale, of Hiram College, 
the old friend of the late President Garfield, 
has been elected superintendent of the Cleve- 
land public schools. 


..--A movement fs on foot in Baltimore to 
establish a teebnical school, with working- 
shops attached. 


.-+- There isan attendance of 113 pupils at 
at the Abbot Academy (female), at Andover, 
» this peel 








Tus Londen Missionary Society recetved 
$580,060 and reports a balance in the treasury. 
The abstrect of the annual report stated that 
the force in the field bad been increased from 
152 10 156. In South Africa one of the Kaffrarian 
churches bas become self-supporting. There 
were revivals in Bechuanaland and the con- 
verte at Slioshong sent fourevangellste to labor 
amcng the Batauana at Lake Ngami. The 
Central African Mission, on which $110,000 has 
been expended, will be reinforced by five or- 
dained missionaries, two artisans, and one 
sailor, who will take with them a steel boat for 
navigating Lake Tanganyika. Dr. Southon bas 
had a goud year’s work in Urambo. The chief, 
Mirambo, who bears a reputation for savagery, 
has been uniformly kind and listens to the 
Gospel now proclaimed to him in the tongue 
of his people—Kinyamwezi. In Madagascar 
education is bringing about # great change. 
In India the society has no lees than 20,000 
scholars in its various schools and at Cuddapah 
two hundred converts have received baptism, 
With respect to China, where the Society bas 
28 missionaries, the report gives little that is 
encouraging. In North China it declares the 
results bave been disappointing. A large num- 
ber of nominal converts, who had lapsed into 
beathenism, were excluded in Peking. On the 
other hand, there were numerous additions to 
the church in Wuchang and Hangkau. The 
native cburoh in Amoy has become seelf-sup- 
porting. Two missivnaries are to be sent this 
year into the interior of Fu-Kien Province, 
which has nut been reached bitberto. It has also 
been deci:led to send a medical missionary to 
Chung-Kiang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, where 
the China Inland and the Methodist Episcopal 
Missions are to bave their headquarters. The 
most encouraging returns seem to be from the 
Polynesian Missions, of which the report says : 
“The Polynesian Missions continue to afford 
the brightest and most remarkable evidences 
of the power of the Gospel to subdue the 
nature and to transform the life.’ The native 
Christians of the Samoan Group subscribed no 
less than $1,660 for the Society. In the’ small 
islands north of tbe Samoan Group, which 
are only visited once a year by the mission- 
ary, a revolution bas been brought «bout and 
traders bear wonderful testimony to the up- 
rightness of the people and their delight in 
God’s Word. Tamana, says the report, is a 
remarkable instance of what Christianity can 
do for a people in only a commercial or tem- 
poral manner. A few years ago people were 
dying in large numbers for want of food. 
Theo they had only cocoanute, bananas, and 
fisb. Now the settioment is like a little gar- 
den, with bread-fruit trees, bananas, pump- 
kios, pineapples, etc. growing im great pro- 
fusion, and, except in case of very severe 
drought, are well provided against future 
famine. Attendance at school is compulsory. 
Dishonesty and immoraUty are quite unknown. 
The mission in New Giuinea, where the native 
missionaries were massacred last year, bas 
been reinforced by a brave band from the 
South Sea Islands. 


-e+e The Wesleyan Missionary Society, which, 
according to ite income, stands among English 
societies next to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, reports a year of great prosperity in ite 
mision fields. Its total receipts were $758,985 ; 
but this great sum did not suffice to remove 
the heavy debt under whieh the Society bas 
been laboring. Notwithstanding the applica- 
tion of upward of $50,000 from the Thanke- 
giving Fund toward the reduction of the debt 
of $191,559 reported last year, there still re- 
mains a defficiency cf $166,230. The Society, 
however, hopes to secure $100,000 from the 
Thankegiving Fund to apply to this debt, and 
much of the balance was raised at the anni- 
versary and the “‘ missionary breakfast,” which 
is the forerunner of the anniversary and is de- 
voted to pleasant speech-making. The secre- 
taries’ report opens with a survey of the Euro- 
pean missions, which are iv France, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, and Ceylon. The Ital- 
fan field is spoken of as a very dif- 
ficult one; but there are some epn- 
couraging signs. In Padua several of the 
students of the university are attending lec- 
tures of the missionaries. The work in France 
is said to be little more than a sowing in hope. 
The English mission in the Iberian Peninsula, 
bas lost no ground. The Spanish mission is 
doing well with the young. In Germany the 
opposition of Lutherans is still an obstacle. 
Duriog the year 345 new members have been 
received. The oldest Asiatic mission of the 
Society, that in Ceylon, embraces some very 
vigorous netive churches, which flourish witb- 
out foreign ald and do what they can for the 
spreading of the Gospel. There are 3,060 mem- 
bers, and 724 probationers, and 15,763 chtidren 
ig the schools. The report refers with gratif- 
cation to the fact that a Government Commis- 
sion is sitting in Calcutta to revise the 
educational policy, which discriminates too 
much im favor of the higher classes. The 
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Nisam’s Ter- 
ritory, though wot yet two years old, bas 
three native churches, with 88 members 
and 18 probationers, «* gain of” 8S ‘Gon- 


verte during the year. These 96 con- 


verte raised $115 fur the support of the Gospel. 
The schools in India are generally well patron- 
‘426d. Ib China there bas been an evicouraging 
increase. In South Africn all the ¢olonfal 
churches ate matoly self-supporting end are 
laboring for the salvation of the aboriginal 
tribes. The native churches are also strong 
and self-reliant and show an equal degree of 
interest in the conversion of the heathen. In 
Western Africa there have been fruitful re- 
vivals. A sad etory is told of the ravages of 
yellow fever and emall pox in the West Indies. 
No statistical summary is given, as in former 


Ministerial Register. 


ANDREWS, E. B., professor in Newton Thee- 
logical Seminary, resigns. 


CHRISTY, D. M., closes his pastorate at 
Madisonville, 0. 

FOOTE. Irvine C., Schuylerville, N. Y., re 
signs, 

FOSTER, J. C., ord. in Bedford, Va., recently. 


GRIFFING, N. L., removes from Sadorus to 
Pierson, Ill. 


HAWKER, Joax, called to Bellefontsine, O. 
HUTCHINS, E. B., Parma, N. ¥., resigns. 
HUTTON, J. B., El Paso, l1l., resigns. 
weqpasces, L. C., accepts call to El Paso, 


PENDLETON, C. J., removes from Farming- 
ten to Knoxville, lowa. 

PRIMM, J. W., Atlanta, accepts call to Lin- 
colv. Ill. 


STEARNS, H. W., accepts call to Chippews 
Falis, Wis. 


WHISTLE, W. C., accepts call to Clarksville, 
WHITING, L. M., Manchester, Iowa, re- 
sigus. . 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
COBURN, Wr114M, ord. in Bowléder, Col. 
CUTLER, Gzones B., accepts call to Hebron, 
Coaoa 


DERIEMER, Wuuus E., Union Grove, 
accepts call to Denmark, Wis. 
FARRILL, Epearm T., Andover Seminary, 


accepts call to H N. 
HARTWELL, Minor 8., New Bor x, Mmigg to 
Pilgrim Church, Harwich Port, hs 
HEADLEY, L .B. H., South Coventry, Conn., 
ealled to Bethichem, N. H. 
HERRICK, Wm. T., West Charleston, Vt., re- 


signs. 

HUNT, Ozro N., Lawrence, called to Sand 

Lake, Mich. 

KELLOGG, H. Mantm, Francestown, N. H., 
dismissed. 

LITCH, J. Lixcotx, Derby, Vt., dismissed. 

ne Exruv, accepts call to Oakwood, 

ich. 

MAY, Oscar G., Fulton, Wis., aecepte call to 

Rockton, Lil. 


MERRILL, Tromaw A., Wayland, accepts call 
to Chesterfield, Mass. 


NORRIS, Avsetin H., Ada, called to Litchfield, 
Mich. 


OGDEN, Davip J., ord. in Niantic, Conn. 


PETTIBONE, Cuarves H., accepte call to Pe- 
quonnock, Conn. : 

ROTCH, Caxes L., New Sharon, Me., accepts 
call to Stoughton, Mase. 


SMYTH, Newman, D.D., accepts call to Center 
Church, New Haven. 


TAYLOR, Gzonoz E., inst. in Harvard, Neb. 
VAILLE, Cuanzes, ord. in Spencer, Mass. 
WHIDDEN, Ricuagp 8., Caribou, Me. 


WILLIAMS, Epwim 8., Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. 


WILSON, Hewny, Wyanet, Ill., dismissed. 

PRESBYTERIAN. _ 
CAMPBELL, Jamzs R., removes from Mays 
- Lending; N. J., to Philadelphia, Penn. 


CARROLL, J. Hatsrzap (Ref. ch.), accepts 
eal] to Stillwater, N. Y. 


PAULL, Georor A., Princeton Seminary, ac- 
cepte call te Sandlake, N. Y. 

SIMONTON, James M., Orient, does not accept 
call to Huntington, L. I. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BRADIN, J. W., Flatbush, N. Y., accepts call 
to Hartford, Conn. 

BUNN, Apert C., accepte cal! to Ch. of the 
Atonement, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CARSTENSEN, G. A., Meadville, sccepts call 
to Erie, Penn. 

CROSS, Epwix 8., accepts call to Jermyn, 

enn. 

GAILOR, Tuomas F., Pulaski, Tenn., resigns. 

GRANTHAM, H. A., St. Louis, Mo. resigns, 

JAMES, T. F. C., accepts call to Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. ? 

JOWITT, Joszra F., Clifton, N. Y., accepte 
call to Red Bank, N.J. 

LATHROP, H. D., D.D., becomes principal 
of 8t. Paul's Schoo! for Girls in Washing- 
ton Territory. 

omngeks. W. H., accepts eall to Monroe, 


FARRER, Cemaverty accepts call to Baker 
hen ARTaun, Cincinvati, 0., accepte 
Ww : be 

FOMatn ce Yorn, Fone. ~_ ‘ 
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Bent, 
To Terr is German. 


«++-It takes some grit to make up bot of 
Strawberries at this season of the year. 


«eee The difference betweeo the pawner and 
the pawnee is this: The former watches bis 
prey uptil be geteit; and the latter psaye for 
his watch, bat he doesn’t get it. 


-+-The aceuracy of a man’s business quall- 
fications is generally observed by his prompii- 
tade in consulting his watch while arranging 
an appointment two weeks in advance. 


-+--A congressman who does not scatter six 
oreight bushels of Agricultural Department 
seeds among bie constituents must make the 
next campaign on his temperance record. 


-.¢.* Listen, Auntie! What's that?” “It’s 
the Cuckoo, darling. Don’t you know the 
Cuckoo?” “Ob! yes. The Cuckoo’s that 
horrid bird that doesn’t Jay its own eggs.” 


-e+-An irreverent exchange says that clergy- 
men and defaulters are not preparing for 
their European trips with the same motive. 
One goes to seek a rest, and the other to avuid 
arrest. 


«++eA new style of door-mat has just been 
devised for editorial sanctums. It bears the 
woven inscription ‘* Come again” and is in- 
tended to lie outside the door. (P.8. The 
editor lies inside.) 


--»-A New York State man who tried a fly- 
jg machine of bis own invention last week had 
no advice to give to those who crowded 
around. All he sald was: “* Work in ‘durned 
fool’ somewhere on my tombstone !”" 


..-. A shirt hes two arms, the same as panta- 
loons have two legs; yet one is called a pair 
and the other Is only one. Isn't it time that 
we let up on astronomy and paid more atten- 
tion to the everyday triflesthat vex the clearest 
minds? 


--+-In a Certain street are three tailors. The 
first to set up shop hung out his sign: “ Here 
is the best taflor in town.”’ The next put up: 
“Here is the best tailor Im the world.” The 
third simply had this: ‘ Here is the best tailor 
fn this street.” 


+++ A young would-be wit in Lewiston, Me., 
who atiempted to chaff a half-intoxicated 
lamberman, was greeted with: “Imiud my 
own business, I know what you are. We 
make No. 2 clothes-pins out of such stock as 
you up our way. You git!” 


sees TRANSLATED FROM THE Omntbus.— Buyer : 
“Of the wreaths with inscriptions will 1 one 
take."’ Slleress: ‘Wish you the one with 
*Rest Softly’ or ‘Upon Again-seeing’?” 
Buyer (somewhat embarrassed): “Oh! rather 
the first. It is for my deceased mother-in- 
law.” 


«+++ Cook: “Madam, mayI ask you for my 
testimoslals?” Mistress: “ What do you ex- 
pect me.to write, you worthless creature? 
Surely, I cannot say that [ am satisfied with 
you.” Cook: “Itisn’t necessary. Only write 
that I remained with you three months. That 
will be my best recommendation.”’ 


--++There is an undertaker in New York 
whose sign bears the inscription: ‘ Every 
requisite for a funeral.” A sailor went in acd 
said he would take acorpse. “A corpse! I 
haven'tany.” ‘ Then take down your sign,” 
said Jack. “I don’t know anything more 
requisite fora funeral than a corpse." 


-..-A young medical student at Bowdoin 
College once asked the late Professor Parker 
Cleaveland if there were not some more recent 
works on anatomy than those in the Colleze 
Mbrary. “Young mao,” said the Professor, 
Measuring the entire mental caliber of the 
youthful scholar at one glance, “there have 
been very few new bones added tothe human 
body during the last ten years.”’ 


«eseThe date burned in the bottom of the 
Cincinnati indestructible railway sandwich bas 
led eminent archwologists to infer they were 
originally cast fur the ‘‘ Mayflower” suppliex. 
They are four inches thick each side and 
lined with apparent traces of ham. The assay 
also shows up some indications of butter of 
the Queen Anne period, but not in paying 
quantities. They can be reduced by strong 
acids or intense heat, but cannot be crushed by 
friction. As food, they are not nutritious, but 
are perfectly harmless. Professor Doremus,who 
has subjected them toa careful analysi«, says 
there fis not enough ham in 2,000,000,0000f them 
to endanger a two-year-old baby from trichinag. 
Professor Proctor says, if a comet ever 
threatens the world with a collision, that one 
blow with a railway sandwich will knock the 
everlasting nucleus out of the biggest eomet 
thatever swung atail. This sandwich is often 
bought but never eaten. 





Literate. 


(The prompt mention tn our lst of “ Bookeof the Week’ 


will be sidered by us an equt to thetr pub. 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers wil! guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice.) “ 


FROUDE’S FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 
CARLYLE” . 


Mr. Frovpg has completed in two vol- 
umes the first half of his tusk as the bivg- 
rapher of Carlyle. He carries him through 
the pericd in which he ‘has to ficht for rec- 
ognition, and leaves him planted in the 
house at Chelsea, London, atill in exizuous 
and anxious circumstances, but with better 
days and high honors at hand, of which 
little was yet foreseen. Of all this, which 
we naturally expect to find the most astim- 
ulating and deeply interesting part of the 
hiography, Mr. Fronde’s narrative is disap- 
pointing; not, however, because the strug- 
gle is too severe and bitter. One glance 
over the Carlyle physiognomy warns us to 
expect a good deal of tough training In the 
life of such a crabbed, uncompromising, 
and defiant Scotsman. But where is the 
gentle heart and the noble mun? That 








undefinnble part of life which does 
not consist of the definite fncts of 
& career, but must be caught in 


the potent spirit, the aims and enthn- 
sinsms of the man, has systematically 
slipped away from the biographer, whose 
mind, like a sieve, permits it to escape. At 
all events, in the two-score yenrs reviewed— 
if we are to accept the French sayiag, that 
aman casts his shadow on the ground be 
fore heis forty—Carlyle became as much of 
a hero as ever he was; yet we are let out 
of the last chapter having had small 
view of alhero and much at loss whether 
to attribute our disappoiniment to Carlyle 
or to Froude. 

The answer is given by Mr. Froude, in 
his preface, where he discloses agninst him- 
self the anxiously critical view he took of 
his task. Carlyle’s own rough honesty 
operated urfavorably on his mind and 
bound him down to a kind of ever-present 
consciousness- of defects, which, though 
literally and faithfully described, stand 
tremendously in the light of the true por- 
trait. Mr. Froude seems to have felt this 
himself, when he wrote that he had not 
written a Life, but the materials for a Life. 
The Life is what we want, and our perplex- 
ity in not finding it may perhaps be 
very considerably modified if we take 
Mr. Froude at his word and judge his two 
volumes asa collection of materials for a 
Life yet to be written. 

Yet even this must be said with some 
limitations. For such constant § and 
minute analysis as Froude employs, how- 
ever successful it may bein the elucida- 
tion of truth for history, is about as bad in 
biography as Mr. Lincoln’s method of de- 
ciding between two applicants fora post- 
office by weizhing their recommendations. 
The endless pains to ascertain the precise 
amount of Miss Welsh’s feeling for Car- 
lyle and to decide in what proportion Car- 
lyle loved his mother, as compared with 
his wife, and the never-ending figuring on 
the question just bow much Carlyle’s in- 
consideration and hard temper weighed on 
his wife, put biographic truth out of the 
picture, just as truly as devotion to mat- 
ters and relations of this nature would 
have made Raphael's ‘* Transfiguration” all 
mountain, and no Christ with the »pos- 
tles. In the history of Carlyle’s connec- 
tlon with Lord Jeffries we have another 
case in which the poor man is fairly bunt- 
ed from page to page and year to year in 
the biographer’s useless anxiety to right 
any outstanding injustice. 

Yet Froude does not betray his friend. It 
would be something monstrous to suspect 
him of a concealed! willingness to do so, 
oreven to shade his fame. On the con- 
trary, as far as bis biographic integrity 
goes, this treatment indicates his convic- 
tion that nothing that can be said will dim 
the luster of his frieud, who could only gain 
by the utmost exposure of the truth. No 
doubt, be is right in this; but the misfortune 
STrowas CamtYLx. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1705-1835. By James Awrnonrr 
Frovps, M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two 


vols., 8vo, pp. xx, 353; iv, 402, New York: Charles 
Soribner’s Sons. Authorised Edition. Also two vol- 


‘umes in one, 12mo, pp. z11, 968; fv, 208. New York: 
‘Barper & Brothers. . . . 





vulues of things must be considered and 
proportioned by a truer eye then Mr. 
Froude seems to possexs. The «defense set 
upin the preface against this charge of 
exce-sive realistic truthfulness avails 
nothing. The fidelity accepted and de- 
fended there ends in misrepresentation, 
and does so for the reason that it does not 
consider the relative value of the elements 
of the picture and bring them together in 
just proportions, 

In all thisCarlyle has set his biographer an 
example and showo himself the greater art- 
ist. His ‘‘ Reminiscencies” and the present 
volume, as they lie side by side, will make 
an altogether different impression -and one 
which fs greatly to the credit of the author, 
as compared with bis biographer. 

As to the positive contributions of these 
volumes to our acquaintance with Carlyle, 
they are very considerable. Valuable 
glimpses are introduced of the early life of 
the Scotch lad in his peasant home. In 
those days men seceded from the Ea. 
tablished Church not to gain, as now, a larger 
freedom; but to deepen and strengthen the 
cords of relizious obligation. The strictest 
religious life lay among the seceders. In 
one of these Dissenting congregations, un- 
der a Rev. John Johnston, ‘‘ the priestliest 
man I ever, under any guise, was priv- 
ileged to look upon,” writes Carlyle of 
him, he was brought up by his stern and 
God-fearing parents. Here we see him 
with ‘‘a little, eager boy, known afterward, 
as Edward Irving, their stream- 
ing plaids in wet weather hanging up to 
drip.” Here, too. we see him growing up 
with such neighbors as grim old vid 
Hope, who, when disturbed at family 
prayers with the sudden news that a raging 
wind had risen, that micht blow bis stacked 
grain into the sea, replied to the messenger: 
‘* Wind canna get ae straw that has been 
appointed mine. Sit doonand let us war- 
ship God.” Nor did the family itself fail, 
in figures equally stern, to form a grim 
company around the little lad. 

If life began for him {fo hard terms, it 
was also many a year before they were 
essentially mollified. Certainly not at the 
university, where he took his place and 
fought his battle under conditions of pov- 
erty, subdued by tenacity of purpose, 
which have made the Scotch universities 
the training-schools of heroes. Mr. Froude 
has a great sympathy with the Spartan ele- 
ments of character and writes eloquently 
of these hardy schools of the North, as com- 
pared with the rich and brilliant life of the 
English universities. What be says on this 
bend may have some value for us, who the 
more we remodel our universities the more 
we recede from the Scotch models and ap 
proach the English. At all events, those 
who wish to promote learning by smooth- 
ing and gilding the paths that lead to it 
may get some ideas from observing how the 
Scotch youth were educated fifty yearsago, 
and how they are still, and bow they sus 
tained themselves at London and all over 
the British Empire, in competition with the 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Not much new light is thrown in these 
volumes on Carlyle’s connections with 
Irving, though the whole story of Irving’s 
relations with Miss Welsh is exposed with 
inconsiderate freedom, and as the bottom- 
stone of Froude’s theory that Jane Welsh 
never loved but the one man Edward 
Irving. ‘‘Long years afterward,” he writes, 
p. 169, she said: ‘I married for ambition. 
Carlyle has exceeded all that my wildest 
hopes ever imagined of him—and Iam mis- 
erable”; while she regretted Irving to the 
end and declared that, had he married her, 
‘there would have been ro tongues ?” It is, 
indeed, more than probnble that she would 
have saved him. Froude sums her up on 
on this point in the counsel to a friend : 
“My dear, never marry genius.” . How all 
this agrees with what Carlyle wrote in his 
**Reminiscencies” it is not our present 
purpose to inquire. 

The whole courtship story, were it not 
told so mach in earnest, would-be almost 
comic. Jane Welsh had vo heart of her 
own to give. Carlyle never loved any 
woman but his mother. Jane, a.lady born, 


holds Carlyle at a distance, teHing him in 
plain words that be is a peasant. He is 


rough, crabbed, and domineering, ‘‘gey ill 
to live wi’,” as bis mother said. Yet be will 
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rule his bouse and his wife and bend all to 
his will. And 8» lie does, and kt must 
strike other readers, as it docs us, that, if 
thefe was no heart in Jane Welsh's wifo 
hood, there was'a most wouderful likeness 
of one. 

No particularly new light is thrown on 
the literary history of Carlyle up to the 
time of his settlement at Chelsea. Detuils 
are amplified and ect in broader light. 
Goethe's recugnition makes a bright ch+p- 
ter, and, per contra, the English feeling 
about Goethe, their ignorance and prejudice, 
isa very dark chapter of the story. The 
constitution»! malady that pursued Carlyle 
is followed through ita phases, primary and 
secondary, physical and moral, and an in- 
cessant commentary maintained on the 
proposition that genius never came in'o a 
more uncomfortably thorny incarnation 
than in Carlyle. 

Uncomfortable to others, he is also uncom- 
fortable to himself. His rhetoric is the 
rhetoric of impxtience. At one first touch 
of offensea long, friendly past files off into 
oblivion. One person after another is 
tumbled into Dunderland, and, as Carlyle 
alone remains.on the sunlight earth, mut- 
tering wrath and sending Titanic exp'etives 
after them, we see how little it all means 
end bow much smaller epace such things 
should ocenpy then they do in this book. 
They are the foibles over which admiring 
ages will grow merry, as we do over the 
stories of ‘‘ Old Fritz,” at Berlin, or of his 
father, chasing ill-mannered boys ina the 
sireets and laying on over their shoulders 
with his stick. 

Whatever Carlyle’s relation to his wife 
may have heen (and it is our conviction that 
Froude has blundered this matter), in his 
own family he is only generous, noble, and 
tender. In all business matters he was as 
shrewd and canny as any Scot north of the 
border; but from first to last he stood ready 
to share and more than share what he had 
with bis family at home—a beautiful trait 
this running in the Celtic blood. It was 
hard for him to accept he!p.. Freude even 
suspects (and on plausible grounds) that 
one reason of his break with Jeffiies was 
that the Lord Advocate’s persistent kindness 
had found him a way of opening his 
brother John Carlyle’s path to fortune. 

Asto his religious position, Mr. Froude 
has taken pains to represent him as he was 
and we have no reason to doubt that he 
has done so. He very neatly describes 
him as a ‘Calvinist without the theolo- 
gy” and reproduces the assurances sent to 
his mother that their differences were only 
external and did not touch the essentials. 
Before we build largely on this statement, 
it would be well enough to consider that 
what a man gives up or changes In bis re- 
ligion is never, in his view of the matter, 
essential. At Craigenputtock he worked 
hard (sometimes fourteen hours) every sec- 
ular day; but on Sunday read the Book of 
Genesis to the household. He could never 
bear any least flnvor of materialism and 
abhorred atheism with his whole heart. He 
seens to have douhied (Froude says reject- 
ed) miracles; but it is yet to be shown that 
he fell into deism. The greater probalility 
is that he was as arbitrary in what he be- 
lieved In religion ashe was in what he be- 
lieved as to everything else; and that no 
sysiematic statement can be made, for the 
reason that his mind had no system. He 
was ina good sense an Grou preaching up 
law. As to prayer, his views are given in 
a very amusing letter, which whirls around 
in curious circles and comes out helpless, at 
last, on silenceas the modc] prayer. But 
this was written at the time when he was 
in the mood of preaching up silence as the 
world’s redemption. This may be pointed out 
as one of the singular conclusions of this 
grent monologuist, who, through his life 
was only happy as he was heard in the 
world and who all his life through only 
promoted silence as bis speech bore down 
all other specch before it. 





We have read through attentirely and 
certainly with every disposition to be friendly 
The Present Religious Crisis, by Augustus Blaa- 
velt (G: P. Putnam’s Sons); but without dis- 
covering anything particularly new. The au- 
thor is one of the most anxiously conscientious 
men in the world, and, with every wish to be 
fair and broad and to get down to the bottom 
of the matter and take It in on every side is 
really, in his present condition, singulacly ia” 
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eapedle of achieving bis own purpose. For a 
number of years he has been in the “storm 
andxtrese” period of theological agitation, his 
mind fs still unsettled, and, inthe stateof fux 
and ductility In which it now is, he not only 
cannot sbow himself on solid, postive ground, 
bu: theenergy of his min:! 1< too much occupied 
with the wrack of old battle-fields and with 
the insecurity of o'd defenses to leave him fn 
a condition to display a judicial breadth in his 
review and take Into account the merits of the 
entrenchments behind which the hosts of faith 
are at this time lying. That he bas himself 
greatly changed since 1873, when the late Dr. 
Holland was disposed to look with favor 
on his theological opinions, he admits 
with an bonorable frankness, above all con- 
cealments. The position he holds now is too 
indefinite and too insecure to promise much 
permanence. It is, probably, not unfair to 
say that he now discaris all supernaturalism 
in the religion of Jesus and relegates it to the 
rezion of euperstition. Whether he would 
construct the remainder into a devout panthe- 
ism or sail off on it into Spencerian mysticism, 
and feed his soul with the vain hope of educ- 
ing something from the infinite nothingness 
of the Unknown end the Unknowable does not 
yet appear. Te has, however, gone far enough 
to be in sight of those spectra) illusions which 
contain thelast grains of hope and promise 
which are left to skepticism in the final resort. 
To many of his readers he may seem to be al- 
ready engaged in the melancholy endeavor to 
satisfy himself with them. The theologian is 
an interpreter of buman life in its most essen- 
tial relations and muxt needs be bimself on 
some solid ground. He must have a philos- 
ophy of life, or hecan neither belp other men 
whose greatest need in this world is sucha 
philosophy nor interpret their life to them. 
The sources of error are too many and 
too great to be eliminated from the 
operations of a mind afloat among infinite 
uncertainties. Dr. Blauvelt, with every 
disposition to see truly, is forbidden by his 
method todo so. For one thing, he cannot see 
the large truch of Christianity for the forest of 
special criticisms in which he has buried him- 
self. His interest is exhausted in negations, 
Some critical difficulties in the account of the 
Lord's Resurrection conceal from him the 
large argument that stands behind them. His 
zea) in such matters carries him into a kind o 

narrow and mechanical criticiem, which iden? 
tifles him at one time with believers in litera; 
creative days of twenty-four hours and at 
another with the Ingersoll type of assault on 
the Psalms and Old Testament history, 
as inhuman and immoral. Under the 
same vague leading, his mind loses its 
ethical polarity, and conscience, instead of 
revolving around definite standards, is resolved 
into a useless kind of devout feeling, which 
may associate itself with holy living or may 
lend itself to pretty much anything which a 
perverse heart may choose to call right. We 
have great regard for Dr. Blauvelt; but our 
present difficulty is not that he has gone too 
far, but that be is on the wrong track. His 
method wilt more and more conceal from him 
the solid and essential verities of Christian- 
ity, and for the reason that it absorbs the mind 
with defects and negations when there is 
offered to it the genial and natural in fluence of 
positive truth. 


+++» The Index Guide to Travel and Art Study 
in Europe, by Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons), is a compendium of 
various information likely to be useful to 
travelers, arranged alphabetically and supple- 
mented with sixty-three routes, with itinera- 
ries. The plan of the book {s to omit all use- 
less information and all matters of small 
importance, and to introduce every place and 
object in an alphabetical index. The greater 
or less importance of objects is marked by 
simple indications. This method has obvious 
advantages, offset by serious disadvantages. 
To some extent it requires the double entry 
of the same titles and topics—as, for example, 
under the general head Rome are given many 
single objects of interest which have to be 
Mentioned agsin in the alphabetical index. It 
is also a drawback to separate objects which 
belong together, and to be ander the Deceesity 
of running over an index to find objects which 
stand together {in the same gallery. A more 
serious objection to the plan is the difficulty 
of deciding where to stop or of doing anything 
thoroughly under it. We have here a “com- 
pendium of geographical, historical, and 
artistic information, for the use of Ameri- 
cans,” but in neither of these departments 
can the manual approach completeness. This 
indefinite character bas left ite mark on the 
book. What special reason, for example, is 
there to introduce Addison, Adoni«, AZneas, 
Ampbora, Amphitrite, buttress, Cicero, Legend 
of Conrad, the Roland or the Siegfried 
Legend, ete.? The plan varies more or less in 
different parts of the book, so that we find the 
railroad faresout of the large towns generally, 
but not from Paris, Under “ Parks’ we bave 


’ @nly those of London named. The area of the 
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index is limited to the central continent. Spain 
is omitted and Trieste and Athens; Mosvrow 
and St. Petersburg come into the index, though 
not into the itineraries, which are concentrated 
on the British Isles, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the ordinary routes through Franee, Belgium, 
and Germany; though we find on this area 


striking omissions—as Marseilles, Rbeims, . 


Verona, Padua, Parma, Ravenna, Perugia, 
Orvietto, Amalfi, Paestum, Stuttgart, Freybarg 
in Breisgau and in Switzerland. Ig Rome 8. 
Lorenzo fuori i muri is not starred, nor the 8. 
Maria della Pace, and the best Discobolus is 
not mentioned. At Vienna the removal of the 
pictures of the Belvidere to new quarters 
gives the author an excuse for omitting any 
account of the masterpiéces in it.-—— 
Another aid offered to foreign travelers is 
Osgoud’s Focket Guide to Europe, a wonder- 
fully compact and comprehensive 32mo, prin'- 
ed in clear, open type, and yet easily carried in 
the pocket. It does not go into Russa or Po- 
land, nor into Sweden, Denmark, nor Norway. 
it covers England, Seotland, Ireland, the cen- 
tral part of Europe, with Italy and Spain; but 
not Greece nor Constantinople, though it goes 
as far as Trieste in the East and Lisbon in the 
West. Hotel directions are late and excel- 
lent, also routes and general traveling direc- 
tions, The study of Baedleker will show how 
some further condensation can be effected. 
The Guide is a model of simplicity, neatness, 
and portability, with a vast amount of judicious 
matter compressed into it. It is defective in 
failing to mark the relative importance of 
towns, and objects in towns, or in museums, 
galleries, ete. The critfeal perspective so es- 
sential to orderly views and intelligent travel 
is wanting. Baedeker meets the point with 
asterisks and differences of type. In 80 brief 
a manual such devices are essential. Un- 
colored and unshaded manuals imply either 
@ monctonous mind on the part of the 
traveler or so much familiarity that he needs 


only a note here and there to punctuate his 
route. 


....Bancroft's History of the Constitution of the 
United States (Appleton & Co., New York) bas 
just been given to the public in two good-sized 
octavo volumes. The materials are classified 
into five books, respectfully entitled as fol- 
lows: ‘* The Confederation”; “On the Way 
to the Federal Convention”; **The Federal 
Convention’; ‘‘The People of the United 
States in Judgment on the Constitution’; 
“* The Federal Government.”’ The first two of 
these books occupy the first volume, and the 
last three books form the second volume. Ia 
each volume there is an appendix of several 
bundred pages, consistiug of letters and papers 
{llustrating the formation of the Constitution. 
Indeed, the appendix forms nearly half of the 
whole work and adds greatly to its value. 
Many of the letters and papers contained in it 
were never before published and, as we learn 
from the preface, have been in the process of 
being collected for a long series of years. 
The period covered by this history bezins 
with the effort to organize the Confederacy 
under the Articles of Confederation, and 
ends with the adoption of the Constitution 
and the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The character and the defects of the 
Articles of Confederation; the speedy dis- 
covery that these articles, unless greatly 
amended, could not give to the people a stable 
government; the efforts made and the con- 
ventions held in different parts of the coun- 
try that looked toward a stronger and more 
perfect union of the states; the calling of the 
Federal] Convention and the conflicting views 
as to the proper functions of that Convention ; 
the assembling of the Convention in 1787 and 
the various propositions submitted and the 
debates had, as well as the comprom!ses made, 
until the draft of the Constitution was agreed 
to by the Convention; the discussion and 
struggle over the Constitution in the several 
states, especially in the state conventions 
called to consider and act upon the question 
cf ite adoption ; the Constitution itself, in its 
general structure and character, as well as in 
vatious details ; the final adoption of the Con- 
stitution and the organization of the Federal 
Governm:nt under it—such {is the outline 
of the subjects historically presented in these 
volumes. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the work is executed with the utmost candor 
and fidelity in the ascertainment and statement 
of facts, or that it is the fruit of wide, varied, 
and varefal research. These life-long cbharac- 
teristics of the distinguished author are very 
fully illastrated fo these volumes. We regard 
them as an important contribution to the his- 
torical literature of this country. Mr. George 
Tieknor Curtis, of this city, in 1863 published 
a work in two volumes, which bas for many 
years been out of print, entitled ‘‘ The History 
of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States,” and treat- 
ing, of course, of the same subjects, Though 
the two worke are similar in their general pur- 
pose, the later treatise is evidently the fruit of 





the larger research and fe more strictly bis- 
terieal in ite method and has the sdvantage 
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. able sin ; but there is only one probation.” 





of a better arrangement of the materials. 
Like all the writings of Mr. Bancroft, the atyle 
is compact and lucid. The titles of the books 
and the chapters, with the running notices of 
subjects in the various chapters, enable the 
reader, by simply turning to the table of con- 
tents, to find at once any particular topic In 


regard to which he may wish to consult the 
author. 


+++. Tempted to Unbelief, by the Rev. E.F. 
Burr, D.D. (American Tract Society), would 
certainly prove to many readers a severe tempt- 
ation, Itis written with the best of inten- 
tions and with a devotion to the highest of 
all causes, 80 absolute and so blind as to ap- 
proach the pofnt occupied by a certain minis- 
ter. known to us, who, in the enthusiasm of 
public prayer, declared himself ready to go to 
all lengths. ‘* Yea, Lord.’ cried he, ‘‘ we are 
even ready to disgrace ourselves.” Dr. Burr 
isa man of force and strenyth. He has very 
considerable powers as an author. He fs 
earnest and brings into play a large amount 
of vigorous Christia: conviction. So much of 
his book {s sound, sensible, and greatly to be 
commended as to make it a thing to be de- 
sired that it were operative only in the best 
parts. Itisa most disappointing spectacle to 
see him laying on about him, as he does fn, at 
least, t-vo of his chapters, in a blind way, bat- 
tering his fists on solid rocks, that can never be 
pulverized by any human artillery, tiring into 
his own ranks and looking for the en- 
emy where he fs not to be found. It 
is an abuse of all the faculties of 
human intelligence to lay before a serious 
reader such a chapter as “‘ Sample Science” 
or to expect any good from such a caricature. 
Evolution does not “teach that matter is 
eternal.”’ It does not teach anything at all 
about the metaphysical nature of matter, ncr 
dogmatize on the origin of the universe. 
“Spontaneous (ieneration’’ is not one of the 
pillars on which it rests. It has nothing to say 
on that point. Does Dr. Burr mean to stand 
by his assertion that the Chinese had no 
astronomy of their own, but got nll they had 
from the Jesuits? His strictures on Niebuhr 
imply the literal truth of the mythical history 
of Bome. Willhestand by that? We could 
well pase the whole chapter by with a smile, 
were It not for the serious and pernicious im- 
plication that lies under the whole exhibition 
that religion is in need of such misrepresenta- 
tion. 80, too, the chapter on books, journals, 
colleges, and Sunday-schools, entitled ‘* What 
do they mean ?”’ {s an explosion of promiscuour 
rockets in a crowd and is likely to do more 
harm than good. We also insist that there ts 
no occasion for sounding an alarm because 
commendatory notices of the scientific work 
of authors like Haeckel or Huxley may bave 
been found in the critical columns of sound 
and serious-minded journals, like the New York 
Observer or the Boston Congregationalist, for ex- 
ample. 

+e» The International Revision Commentary on 
the New Testament, based on the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881 and edited by Professor Scbaff 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), breaks ground with 
Vol I, on the Gospel According to Matthew, by 
the editor. Mark and Luke are to follow, by 
Professor Riddle. The ‘Revision Com- 
mentary” is substantially a cheap and con- 
venient republication of. the “‘ Illustrated Pop- 
ular Commentary,” by the same authors, ex- 
clusive of costly maps and illustrations and of 
the rewriting required to bring it up to the 
latest Revision standards. The name adopted Is 
intended to express and assert the international 
character of the Aoglo-American Revision, and 
at the same time to announce the volume as 
falling in with the [nternational Sunday school 
System, which has so greatly stimulated popular 
Biblestudy. The text is taken from the author- 
ized University edition. The readings and ren- 
derings preferred by the American Committee 
are given at the foot of the page. The ‘‘Com- 
mentary” has this strong point throughout to 
recommend it, that it is done by Professor 
Bchaff. As an eviderce of the honest freedom 
of the author, we quote from his observations 
on Matt. xif, 82 (p. 160), on the sin that “ shall 
not be forgiven, neitherin this world nor in 
that which is to come.”. “ Many evangelical 
German expositors think (with Augusti2) 
that the clause contains a bint of forgive- 
pess in avother world; «& «¢., that all 
sins will be forgiven, except those 
which terminate in this sin of fina) impent- 
tence, here or hereafter. This avoids a diff- 
culty in regard to the future state of those to 
whom Christ has not been offcred (infants, 
heathen, etc.); but neither this passage nor 
the other difficult ones (I Pet. fii, 19; iv, 6) 
give sufficient ground for the announcing of 
it as taught ia the Word of God. It is, at best, 
only an inference, based on a doubtful interpre- 
tation of the Grst cla: se of verse 31 and the last 
clause of verse 32, The Scriptures are wisely 
reserved on the whole question, but justify a 
charitable hope, in view of the boundless mercy 
of God. No man is beyond the reach of salv- 
ation who has not committed the unpardon 
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-..-The Rev. {. H. Pettingell, author of the 
“Theological Trilemma” and various works 
on conditional immortality, bas issned a recent 
volume on the same subject, entitled The Life 
Everlasting. Whatistt? Whence is it? Who 
is it? (Philedelaphia: I. D. Bfowh.) Mr. 
Pettingell has evidently convinced himself. 
If he does not convince others, he has, at least, 
taken great pains to do so, and, on the wholé, 
if this volume does not Convince the unbe- 
levers, it will be safe for him to aseume tiat 
they will not be convinced, “‘ though one rose 
from the dead,’’ and leave the business, The 
present yolume brings into play all the methods 
known In modern art of addressing the publia. 
First, we bave the presentation historical, 
thep the presentation biblical, then the pre- 
sentation rational, and the presentation homi- 
letic, to all of which fs added a closing appeal 
by the author and a tremendous symposium 
(a new agent in the art of conviction) of fifty 
people, mostly strangers and foreigners, with, 
however, our familiar friend, the Rev. L. W. 
Bacon, D.D., sitting at the head of the. table, 
who, after modestly confessing his confusion 
of face at finding himself in this conspicuous 
position, proceeds to turn the whole affair 
into an amusing masquerade by assuring the 
gentlemen of the round-table that their opin- 
fons are harmless, not to say fosignificant 
“ variations,” for which they are in no danger 
of being called to account and for which not 
even the violent dogmatics, who believe in no 
future life, will care to molest them. He adds: 
‘The one thesis to which, if | were a dispu- 
tant on the subject, I should try to stick and 
to compel all my diverse antagonists to stick, 
until it was decided, one way or the other, is 
this: That. whatever future existence men 
shall have after death, . . . be it the lot 
of all souls or only a part (a clause which 
strikes us as particularly amusing, considering 
the company), they will have it as being eon- 
ferred by the act of God, who raises from the 
dead. and not by the soul’s intrinsic tenacity 
of life.” 


....It{s remarkable thet an authorwho has 
told us so much about others as Plutarch bas 
should bave left bebind so little about himself. 
This is all the more remarkable as he shared 
with Herodotus that love of incident and 
gossip and of reporting what he hesrd which 
makeseach for his day and country acompend- 
fous repertory of currevt opinion and of tradi- 
tion. “Plutarch’s Lives” have fixed for all 
the world the standard portraits of the sub- 
jects he described and imprinted them on the 
minds of men, so that no after criticiem has 
availed anything to change their outlines nor 
will avail so long as Plutarch continues to be 
above all others the Bove’s Own Book of ancien’ 
biography. Plutarch owes this place not 
merely to his interesting and fascinating style, 
but even more to his ethical qualities, which 
bring bim so near the Christian standard that 
the fathers of the Church placed him among 
the “prophets since the world began,”’ 
and gave his writings on morals freely 
fo the youth, as safe and wholesome. 
In thie respect nothing he has wiitten 
is better than his Essays, a collection of which 
is published by the Messrs Little, Brown & 
Co., of Roston—Plutarch’s Essays, with a pre- 
face by thé Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., and an 
introduction by Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
contents of this volume are well selected. 
The erney on the Delay of the Divine Retribu- 
tion, Plutarch’s Le‘ter to his Wife, and the 
essays on the Cure of Anger and on Socrates's 
Demon are unsurpassed in their clase, 
They supplied the matter for a great deal of 
Christian authorship in the same line. We 
should add that the present volume is In full- 
sized ociavo, printed in good open type, and 
an every way first-class library edition. 


.-«-The Clapham Common succession of 
godly and evangelical ministers fs in no dan- 
ger of running down while Spurgeon makes it 
hishoms. It is not a school of letters and it 
bever was; but it is a school of prophets, whe 
speak to the heart and who know how to 
guide and support human sonls along their 
eternal path. We have already spoken of the 
first volume of Sporceon’s Treasury of David, 
orexposition of the Pealme, as a noble contri- 
bation to the work of his life. Volume II 
(authorized American edition, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls) sustains the impression 
made by the first. The only drawback is 
in the probable immensity of it. Volume II 
ends with Psalm lili, and at this rate the 
Treasury will contain six big octavos. ‘Where 
in this busy brevily of life can we crowd in so 
much of eternity? It ts, almost as bad 
as dear old Matthew -Henry, for whose 
bulky devotions there is no room left in this 
world. 8till, Spurgeon must not be crowded 
out. His big octavos are an orb of faith and 
peace on which {it fe good to breathe. There 
grammar and exegesis, scholarship, rational- 
ism, and Palestinian geography cease. Faith 
alone survives and the men of faith alone are 
heard. Of these and their words we heve a 





wonderful collection. It would seem that the 
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good words of all the faithful bad dropped 
into Spurgeon’s basket, not for the solution of 
Goubt, not for the relief and untavglemeut of 
speeulative webs and religious puzzles; but 
for the refreshment of the weary, the en- 
lightenment of the darkened, and to help men 
to reach and hold that higher ground to which 
« pew supply of moral impulse and of divine 
grace will carry them. 


-++eA very thorougbly good book for Bible- 
class instruction is The Book of Joshua, by 
George © M. Douglas, D. D., principal of the 
Fiee Church College, Glasgow. (Edinburgh : T. 
&T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Weiford.) 
The text is not printed and the commentation 
is done in a free and, as far as possible, 
topics! way, though it follows the chap- 
ters and verses. ‘The little volume strikes 
us as a really admitable specimen of 
simple condensation and of judicious prepara- 
tlon of work for Bible-class instraction. 
The Rev. R. 8. Barrett’s Tulks to Young Men on 
Charucter Building (Thos. Whittaker) deserve 
to be commended. Mr. Barrett is the pastor 
cf 8t Paul’s, Henderson, Ky., and this vol- 
ume is the report of his unwritten Sunday- 
evening addresses. They are manly, lively, 
and fruitful off-hand discourses, such as come 
only from an effective preacher, and make up 
an excellent volume to be placed fo the 
hands of voung men. The Rev. Charles 
Hebert, D D., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Enuland, bas hit on a good plan in his com- 
mentary on The New Testament Seriptures in the 
Order in uhich they were Written. (London: 
Henry Frowde. New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
He begins in the first portion with the six pri- 
mary epistles, of which he gives a close literal 
translation from the Greek, prepared by him- 
aclf, with notes and commentations below. 
The author accepts the plenary theory of in- 
spiration. The translation exhibite his exe- 
geticel conclusions. The order in which the p 
episties are arranged gives the natural order 
in which evangelical doctrine was unfolded 
and shows one scripture as growing out of 
another. 








«++. Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia for 1881 
contains, like the volumes for previous years, 
annual reviews of the leading countries of the 
world (Holland seems to be omitted) and of 
each state in the Union. Our own political 
history Is fully given, together with tables of 
commerce and finance. The cotton exposition 
at Allante, the Mississippi River improve- 
ments, Panama Canal, the Peru and Chili 
question, and the bi-metallic currency question 
are fully traced. The prominent events and 
movements of foreign history are also de- 
scribed. The volume contains brief reports of 
the various religious denominations and obit- 
usry notices of leading men who have died 
during the year. Under the heading Garfield 
is given the full account of his sickness and 
death, while under other appropriate headings 
the Gufteaa que-tion is discussed; also “ In- 
sanity as a Defense” and the question of 
“Presidential Inability.” Among geveral 
articles, we note one on ** The Deterioration of 
Oyster-beds"’; another with a history of the 
great engineering enterprises of the year; 
another on “ Nutritive Elements of Food”; 
another on the merice and demerits of “ Silo or 
Ensilage.’’ The Census te also treated fully 
ip this volame, which contains a portrait of 
the recently deceased poet, Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 


-+--Mr.J. W. Bouton sends us the Catalogue 
@lustré Du Salm for 1882, with about four hiun- 
dred reproductions of the original designs 
made by the artist extibitors of their own pic- 
tures, published under the direction of F. G. 
Dumas and approved by the Minister. The 
reproductions vary greatly In excellence, but 
give by all odds the best representation we can 
have of the Salon. From the examination of 
the Cululogue we conclude that the “ caunon 
fever” is very much sub<iding at Paris, at 
leat, among artiste; that the rage for orienta) 
subjects has pretty much en! irely disappeared; 
and that there is no marked interest in classical 
themes, Definitely church or ecclesiastical 
subjects are rare, though there is a fair num- 
ber in which religious themes are introduced. 
There isa conspicuous absence of grand scenic 
effects; theatrical motives and positions are not 
in much favor. Landscape holds its own; but 
has to be more or lees modified, in most cases 
by the introduction, in some form or other, of a 
dramatic element. There is a good deal of 
nude work included, but for the most part in 
cold and chaste relations, 


..+.The Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have just 
published an unusually attractive juvenile gift 
book, A Fumily Flight Through France and 
Germany, Norwry and Switzerland, by the Rev. 
E. E. Hale anv Miss Susan Hale. The whole 
trip ls thrown into a connected form by the 
thread of family bistory which runs through 
it. Two bright, intrepid, sprightly travelers, 
with two intelligent, well-trained minds, rich 
ty Ikerary stores and literary ability, are easily 
traced through all ite pages. It is Dustrated 





profusely with sketches which seem to be well- 
chosen, artistic designs, though the photolith- 
ographic processes employed to trausfer them 
have put on one blur and tbe printer has added 





another. The same house (D. Lothrop & 
Co.) send us the second edition of Edward A. 
Rand’s All Aboard for Sunrise Lunds, which, we 
are glad to see, is finding a good sale. It isan 
imaginary trip through California, across the 
Pacific to Japan, China, and Australia, and is 
as good in the second edition as we found It in 
the first. 


«+ «+The Catholic Publication Society publish 
the (athol'c Controversy, a reply to Dr. Little- 
dale’s “Plain Reasons,” by H.L. D. Ryder, 
of the Oratory. The replies given to the 
points raised by Dr. Littledale are numerous, 
but not voluminous, and mark out in a clear 
way the best and strongest ground Rome has 
to stand on in her defense against the Pro- 
testant attack. From Philip Maguus’s 
“Education Library” the Messrs. Harper repub- 
lish Professor J. P. Mahaffy’s Old ‘/reck Educa- 
tion, an extremely interesting and valuable 
surrey of a subject with which the author fs 
eutirely familiar. Beginning at infancy and 
the earlier childhood, he develops the Greek 
theory and method up to the growth of urivers- 
ity life at Athens. The Messrs Orville 
Brewer & Co., of Chicago, send us The Ameri- 
can College Sony Book, containing the songs of 
fifty representative colleges. Amongthem we 
notice those of at least three female colleges— 
Vassar, Wesleyan, and Mt. Holyoke. 


-+-- We have received Srrics No. 1 in Geology 
Of the Chautauqua Scientifie Diagrams, drawn and 
arranged by Prof. A. 8. Packard, Jr., and 
printed by the Providence Lithograph Co 
They are drawn on a large sesle and designed 
to be used before classes in the lecture-room. 
The first two Mflustrate the structure and 
dynamics of the earth's crust ; the others the 
geological history of the globe, from the 
Silurian down through the Devonien, Carboul- 
ferous, Jurassic, Cretacious, and Tertiary 
periods to the Glaeial Epoch, with the animals 
existing in each period. These diagrams meet 
a want which every scientific lecturer io 
academies or Ligh schools or before lyceums 
bas felt. The author ts Professor Packard. of 
Brown Unotversity, avd, coming fiom bis com- 
petent hand, they may be accepted as correct. 
The sertes contains ten diagrams in all and is 
accompanied by s manual of First Lessons in 
Geology, by the same author and from the 
same press, 

-+--The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co" 
send us Volumes VIII, X of The Biblical 
Museum, which we find, on examination, to be 
truly described on the title-page as‘‘a collec- 
tion of notes explanatory, bomiletic, and 
illustrative,’ and, we may add, beyond any 
similar collection we have seen. The author 
is James Comper Gray, who has brought to- 
gether from his commonplace book apparently 
a mass of illustration. which we should call en- 
cyclopediac if there were any order or arrange- 
ment to it. The style and method is the 
popular-illustrative and goes un the princ!ple 
that the prime ends to be reached are illustra- 
tion, impression, and interest. It may be said 
to blend in one several kinds of commentary, 
withastrong predominance of the illustrative 
and with a considerable inequality of merit in 
some of the departments. The commentary 
is complete in two volumes. The tenth con- 
tains a copious index of tte whole. 


«-..The Messrs, Scribner & Welford send 
us, in “ Clark’s Foreign Theological Library,”’ 
the third and last volume of Hagenbach’'s 
History of Uhristian Doctrines, with an iniro- 
duction by Professor Plumptre, D-D., of 
King’s College, London, and translated from 
the fifth and last German edition. The gap~ 
left in the bistory by Hagenbach’s ignorance 
of Englith and American theology are in a 
measure filled by the introduction, in brackets 
of matter furuished by other authors. This 
part of the volume is still inadequate and in 
general the account of recent opinion is leas 
satisfactory. It remains, bowever, the stand- 
ard work, with nothing to take its place. Hay- 
enbach is no genius, but laborious, pains: aking, 
honest, and e.udite. What he lacked in one way 
be made up in another. Each new edition war 
an advance on the older one and the result is 
a work of first-class importance among books 
of reference. 








-.-eThe Messrs. Fank & Wagnalis repub- 
lish a volume of Rastern Proverds and Emblems, 
Mustrating Old Truths, which has been slowly 
and laboriously compiled from over a thousand 
volumes of criental literature, scattered about 
in different parts of Europe and India. The 
iNastrative and proverbial treasures are here 
brought together and neatly cla¢itied, and. as 
they began to be used by the author, a quarter 
of acentury ago, in the instruction of peasants 
ta the mission work iu Inia, so they are now 
proposed, in their riper form, to assist Orieat- 
alists, lovers of folk-lore; teachérs, and 
preachers. The Oriental cast of these ilus- 
trations gives them a natural connection with 





Bible instruction, and, so faras we have ez- 
amined them, we have seen reason to believe 
that the collection will prove very useful. 


‘.-.The Rev. Thomas Sprouli, D.D., pro- 
fessor of theology in the Reformed Presbyte- 
tian Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. (Pittsburgh: 
Myers, Shinkle & Co.), publishes a volume of 
Prelections on Theolojy. They are a carefully 
prepared, thoroughly crthodox, aad evangel- 
feal body of lectures which have been delivered 
to the stadents fn the Seminary since 1873, 
with the exception of those on Chureh govern- 
ment, order, and worship. They are now offered 
to the public in the bopethat their lucid order. 
biblical method, and careful reserve on all 
points ws to the controversy with unbeliev- 
icg science will make them acceptable and 
useful. 


----(ross’s system of short-hand writing 
has been before the public for about five 
years an’ has been found very useful. A new 
edition. thoroughly revised and bronght up to 
the latest ex~edients an4 principles of the art, 
is now published by the Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & 
Co., of Chicago. We are assured on compe- 
tent authority that mach is gained in this 
system by the oblique and horiz:ntal lines 
employed and by the «ubstitution of princi- 
ples for rules, and that on these accounts it Is 
briefer a) d easier to read and to write than 
other systems. 


++eeRuth the Morbit-sa: The Anecstrees of Our 
Lord, by Ross C. Houghton, D.D. (Cincinnati: 
Waldon & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt) 
is a series of thoughtful studies which re- 
volve around and are sugested by Ruth 
and her story. They are carefully studied and 
happily executed in aclear, simple, and yet 
picturesque style, well charged with devout 
sentiment. 


...- Wehaverecetred a fine engraving of Mr. D. 
Huntington's portrait of Mrs. President Hayes, 
painted for the Woman’s Temperance Com- 
mission and presented to the White House, 
together with the elaborate and richly-carved 
frame, which was the work of another temper- 
ance'sectety. The engraving is excellent and 
reproduces unusually well the spirit of the 
original. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THERE are a goodly aumber of aythors and 
talkers who write and speak after the fashion 
of the young theological student, who, on de- 
livering his first sermon before the celebrated 
Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, thundered out the 
following sentence: ** Amid this tumult the 
son of Amram stood unmoved.” “Stop 
there!’’ Interrupted his critic. ‘Whom de 
you méan by ‘the son of Amram’? “ Please, 
sir, Moses,”’ replied the orator. “Then, if you 
mean Mores, why don’t you say Moses?’’ 
quoth the other. How many people who 
“mean Moses’? say Moses? Mesers. 
Fords, Howard & Hurlbert have lately par- 

hased a iderable tnterest in Our Con- 
tinent. Judge Tourgée’s new political novel, 
to appesr in its pages soon, is called “ Hot 
Ploughehores.”” Mr. Robert 8. Davis has re- 
signed his editorial post on the magazine. 
The latest “ Birthday Book” fs the 
“Charles Dickens’? one (Thomas Whitta- 














ker), compiled and illu-trated by two 
of his daughters—‘‘ Something too Much 
of This.” Is every writer of eminence 


destined to WNterary dissection of this sort? 
It ts stated that the author of the new 
novel, “ A Reverend Idol,” wrote the anony- 
mous “* Democracy,” now much discussed 
In England. Temple Br will publish 
Rhoda Broughton’s new tale s+ a serial. 
Hirmingham hes just completed its magnifi- 
cent Free Library. The building ts elegantly 
furnished end contains a small picture gallery 
and industrial art collection, in addition to its 
well-flled shelves The learned German 
savant, Herr Buddensieg, hasta press a new 
book apon Wycliffe’s life and labors. compiled 
from some recently discovered MSS. At 
a late meeting of the New Shakespeare Society 
the Rev. W. A. Harrison read a paper devoted 
to the line In Himlet, “ With juice of cursed 
hebenon in a vial,” to show that hebenon (the 
word is sometimes written “ bebona”) wa< 
the name given in Shakespeare's time and 
earlier to the sew tree. Mr. Furnivall him- 

















-self spoke of the srgument as conclusive. 





The following story ts so delightfully 
quafnt (according to Mr. Alexander Ireland, of 
the Manchester Zzaminer, it is quite true) that 
we quote it from a contemporary’s c~lumns: 
** The blackemitb of a little Englich village had 
got hold of Richardson's novel of * Pamela ; or, 
Virtue Rewarded,’ and used to read it aloud 
on the long Summer evenings, seated on his 
anvil, and never failed to bave a large and 
attentive audience. It is a pretty long-winded 
book ; but their patience wae fully a match for 
the author’s prolixity and they listened to it 
all. At Yeneth when the happy ture of for- 
vane arrived which brings the bero and bero- 
ime together and sete them living long and 





happily, according to the most approved rules 
the congregation was so delighted as to raise = 
«reat shout, and, procuring the church keys, 
actually set the parish bells ringing.””,——— 
A. Taine’s Euglish Literature is now issued fn 
Hungerian. An entertaining collection of 
“Traditions of the People of Abruzzi” has 
been issued at Carabba, strung gracefully 
together by Sig. G 0 Fi e, who care- 
fully wrote each tale down as it fell from the 
lips of some old contadino or his white-haired 
wife. The author expects to follow the pres- 
ent preliminary volume with three more, 
The London Academy delivers itse!f of 
sharp criticism upon Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
volume, ** Recreations of a Literary Man; or, 
Does Writing Pay?’ The Acid-my’s review 
charges the book (and we fancy truthfully) 
“with a mischievous tendency in de-eribing 
the life of a literary man as too flowery and east- 
ly lucrative one. Mr. Fitzgerald, in course of 
his books, tells a goo.) many anecdotes, among 
them quoting Charles Dickens’s description of 
the way in which Sarnuel Rogers, the poet, ased 
to tell dinner-table stories when grown old 
and feeble. A man servant st».od behind Mr. 
Rogers's chair and at appropriate intervals 
would thus admonish bis master: “ Tell Mr. 
Dickens, sir, the story of the Honorable 
Charles Townshend and the beautiful Miss 
Curzon.”” The old poet would start, in a 
slow, almost Wregorian tone,and in curi- 
ous, old-fashioned phrase: “The Hon-or- 
able Charles Townshend (this name will serve 
as well as another) became enam-ored of 
Miss Curzon. She was bee-vewtiful. He 
be-ribed her maid to conceal him in her 
chee-amber, and when she arrived, to 
dress for a ball, emerged from his hiding- 
place. She looked at him fixedly, then said: 
*Why don’t you begin?’ She took him for 
the ’air dresser.”” The preceding volumes by 
the talented author of * Olrig Grange’’ were 
“Hilda: Among the Broken Gods" and 
* Raban ; or, Life Splinters."" A little col- 
lection of Thomas Hood’s short hamorous 
jo'ting will be published by Putnam & Co., this 
montb. The Pill Mall Gazette, in reviewing 
“ Oulda'’s” “* In Maremm:,” remarked that 
a proportion of her physical types and their 
surroundings strongly suggested A'ma Tade- 
ma’s paintings. “ Ouida” at once writesa letter 
diselaiming any such {uspirations,and in course 
of it saith, wordily, as follows: ‘I know 
Italians,’ she says, ‘quite as beautiful as 
the Hermes of the Vatican, as the Venus of 
Titian, asthe angels of Luca Signorelli, The 
face I bave given to Musa tn ‘ Maremma’ I 
have seen on the shoulders of a young Italian 
patrician, who moves like a goddess down 
the great rooms of Roman palaces; a peasent 
girl as lovely as the Madonna di San Sisto goes 
now through the blue irises in my fields, plait- 
ing her straw ; and but yesterday I met a half- 
naked boy, of some fourteen years, with as 
slender, graceful limbs and as _ perfect 
an oval, olive-tinted, glorious face as ever 
Barto or Sodoma painted. Whether one 
tarns to the thoughts of the masters enshrined 
in color or in marbie, or yree!s the crowd com- 
ing gayly againet the sweet springtime wind, 
faint with the perfume of the vineflower; 
whether one dream beneath the vault of Sistine 
or watch the fisherman set bis gire/la in Tiber 
water, one sees so much beauty here, artistic 
and human, that it would be strange, indeed, 
if one had to seek its conception in any London 
studio or even in any Roman one. Allow me 
to say that to suggest that I have done so Is 
much as though one supposed that Shelley had 
borrowed all he knew of Italy from the illus- 
trations to the ‘Italy’ of Rogers. —— Mics 
Colbrath’s ‘What to get for Breakfast’’ 
(James H. Earle & Co.) ought to be the 
domestic book of the season. That daily ques- 
tion which presents itself to the careful house- 
wife’s mind is exhaustively discussed and 
answered in its pages. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Critic, 


A_ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA. 
3.1L. axp J. B. GILDER..........0.++00 escce cee EpDITo 


co TRIBUTORR, 

alt tte War Edward Everett 
Ward Howe, “fH. H.,” 
rroumhe, ie H. H. Boyesen. J. ©. 

on a Uncle Remus”), .~~' se ard Gay, Prof. 

D. Whitney, Emma Lazaras, Dr. Philip Tacha. 
Edith M. Thomas, Commodore 8. B. Luce, Prof. T 
an Edmund W. ow Lises. F. V. Greene, a 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
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Diseases of Memory: 


AN ESSAY IN THE POSITIVE PSYCHOL- 
OGY. By Tu. Rrsor, author of “ Hered- 
ity,” ete. Translated from the French by 
William Huntington. (‘International 
Bclentific Series.) 12mo, cloth. Price 
$1.50. 


Errors in the Use of English. 


By the late Wiii1am B. Hopeson, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Unt- 
versity of Edinburgh American revised 
edition. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

“This Dn wm work of Dr. Hodgson deserves a 


e, for it is sure to do good service for 
the object it has in view—improved accu rae in the 


use of the English languace. . . . Perhaps 
use in Gietinetl hl ~t-4 
derful eRe cy the Enclish lan 


phn! abe or incompeten: 
gurge ts generally written; for the exam 
error here brencht ¢ are not p' from 
ob-cure or Infer'or writings. Among the grammatical 
Seng of onr besthoown cuthoes's cations.” 
many of onr t- m authors and publi x 
—The Academy. ° 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art: 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOLIO, CONTAINING 
VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR AND 
NUMEROUS GROUPS OF OBJECIS. 
Edited by General L. P. pt Cesnora. I- 
lustrations by George Gibson. Imperial 
4to. Price, 50 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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CHARMING NOVELS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


FOREVER AND A DAY. 
By EDWARD FULLER. 
1@me. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


mene WU tnwen fos, beplnnten 0p end ond 
cannot fall to be vastly popular.”—. Chronicle- 


FROM HAND TO HAND. 


athe Ge Cee es eS 
New Race,” etc. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. A. L. WISTER, 
Translator of “ The Second Wife,” “ Baliff’s Maid,” etc. 
izme. Extra Cleth. $1.50. 

“Must rank as one of the best of Mrs. Wister's 

translations.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 





LOTTIE OF THE MILL. 
Translated from the German of W. Hempune. 
By Miss Katnaanine 8. Dickey. 
i2me. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
“The oon ‘Test noone ep Lag ML: of the 


book, inc ing, as to end of 
the book The translation is tly done.”— 
Baltimore Evening 





THE ROMANCE OF A MUMMY. 
From the French of THEOPHILE GavTiER. 
Translated by Miss Acousta McC. Waient. 
12me. Extra Cloth. $1.35. 

“ Nothing dead or livin 


ay yo a lus .The impassion: 4 } A 4 

his mply resistless. fhe t 

nothing in all prose literature to compare to th 

wousmess Of his word-paincting.”— Miiwaukee 

“A mas lece in the historical novels of Egypt.”— 
vening Telegraph. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 


By Mise Frances M. Pzarp. 
19me. Extra Cloth. $1.35. Paper Cover. 


60 Cents. 
“It is ba hay | im narrative and in pilot 
which plearan She 3 an , > ere sha. It wii 
repay any y's reading. 


“A very readable a. auda is an ad admirabl 
character skeich and the oat throught rey 
| Te enim dramatic Yors 


IN MAREMMA. 
A STORY OF ITALIAN LIFE. 
By “Ovrpa,” ane x “Strathmore,” “Onder Two 





Fiags,” “A Village Commune,” ete. 
12me. Extra prio $1.25. Paper Cover. 
60 Cents. 


“One of the hest of ‘Quida’s’ nove! +.”— Boston Globe 
“The most pood way oy be and us Spetnating work of fict on 
Washington 


of the presen Reyut 
JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


Wy Mrs, Jonn HéppeR Necpece. 


22me. Extra Cloth, 1.25. Paper Cover. 
60 Cehts. 





“Par above the ordinary fiction of the times. It: 

serene ana clerant, and there is Ky yt => 
ot 2 st 

in the book."—New York Home Jow Sinte. 

“Of more ons usual ability and hasa and 
well constructed plot and is well written.”—. th 
American. 

, 
CRAQUE-’0-DOOM. 


a STORY. 
By M. H. CATHERWOop. 
Iilastrated. 12me. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 
Paper Cever, 60 Cents. 
“Itisa ot interest and 
es story © ne teny A n well drawn as 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent b: 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by J 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market t., Philadelphia. 





UNRIVALLED AMONG BOOKS, 
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Religious Intelligence, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


WE gave so much of our space last week 
to the Presbyterian Assembly in Springfield 
and the Baptist anniversaries that we had 
no roomeven to mention the United, the 
Soutkern, and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
assemblies, all in session simultancously, 
two in the South and two iv Illinois, 

The Southern Assembly met, as we have 
already stuted, in Atlanta, Ga. R. K. Smoot, 
D.D., of Austin, Texas, was chosen moder- 
ator, there being po other nomination, On 
the second day Dr. Pitzer, of Washington, 
introduced a resolution proposing that a 
committee of three be appointed to bear 
cordial Christian greetivgs to the Assembly 
io Springfield. This motion led to the 
establishment of fraterval relations in the 
manner described in these columns last 
week. The committee on foreign relations, 
Dr Brown chairman, brought in a report 
concernivg overtures, asking for fraternal 
relations with the Northero Assembly. The 
report took strong ground aguinst acceding 
to the request, becnuse the grievances of 
the Southern Church had not been removed 
by the Northern Assembly, A lively and 
jnoteresting discussion ensued and motion 
after motion was brought forward, Finally 
the whole matter was recommitted and Dr, 
Brown returved jubilautly from the com- 
mitiee-room with the recommendation that 
the following resolution be adupted: 












‘That, while receding from no principle 
we do hereby declare our regret for and 
Withdrawal of all expressions of our Assem- 
bly which may be regarded as reflecting 
upon or offensive to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

** Resolved, That a copy of this paper be 

sent by telegraph to the General Assembly, 
now in session at Springfield, Lil., for their 
prayerful consideration, mutatis mutandis, 
for their reciprocal concurrence as afford- 
ing a basis for the exchange of delegates 
forthwith,” 
This was adopted with but three dissent 
ing votes. The reports on foreign and 
home missions indicated a year of pros- 
perity and enlarged opportunities for the 
future. In the foreign field the Church 
has forty-one churches, with 15,000 mem- 
bers. The receipts were $69,309, an -in- 
crease of $10,783. There was likewise 
an increase In the income for home mis- 
sions, but the amount falls below that for 
the foreign work. It was $53,816, of which 
$21,715 was for sustentation. That much 
is yet to be done muy be inferred from the 
statement that 820 churches are vacant be- 
cause of laek of assistance and 110 societies 
need houses of worship. Almost nothing is 
being done for the colored people. The Tus- 
kaloosa Institute, which exists for the benefit 
of colored theological students, has given 
instruction to eleven Presbyterians, besides 
eleven persons from other denominations. 
The receipts of the yeur were $3,678. There 
are four Presbyterian graduates. One of 
the most interesting questions before the 
Assembly was tlt raised by the complaint 
of the Synod of Memphis against the Pres- 
bytery of Memphis for enrolling Samuel 
Park, a colored map, and allowing him to 
vote. The Assembly decided that, inas- 
much as Mr. Park had been enrolled and 
counted by the Presbytery, he was entitled 
to vote. Says the Louisville Christian Ob- 
server: ‘'The effect of the decision, how 
ever, will be to hasten the organization of 
an African presbytery, with, pethaps, three 
ministers and half a dozen churches in 
West Tennessee. For this the way is almost 
open already.” 

The Twenty-fourth Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church was held in 
Monmouth, Lil,, beginning May 24th. Dr. 
David Paul was selected moderator. Some 
discussion was had on home missions, in 
which the ditliculties of adequately prose- 
cuting the work were pointed out and some 
changes adopted. Thechief feature of the 
proceedings of the Assembly was the die 
cussion and action on the overture for the 
repexl of the restrictions against instru- 
mental music in public worship, Last year 
the overture was sent down to the presby- 
teries. From the report presented to the 
Assembly, it appears all the presbyteries, 
except that of Egypt, voted on it. The 
total vete was 1,238. The vote in favor of 
repeal was 620}; agsinst 612), 0 not voting. 





| This was referred to a committee, with me- 
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morials from four presbgteries, asking for 
a new rule to be overtured, which simply 
prohibits instrumental music, without stat- 
ing the ground of prohibition. This is in 
order that they who believe instrumental 
music forbidden avd they who think it in- 
expedient and not for edification may unite 
in maintaining the present practice. The 
present law on tho subject reads: 

‘As the use of musical instruments io 
the worship of the New Testament Charch 
has no sanction in the Bible, they shall not 
be introduced in any form in any of our 
congregations.” : 

The committee to which bad been re- 
ferred the report on the note and memorials 
reported recommending the udoption of the 
following resolutions: 

**1. That the Assembly hereby ratifiesthe 
decision of the presbyteries and declures 
chap, 3, art. 2, sec. 5 of the Directory for 
Worship repealed. 

**2. That this decision is not to be con- 
sidered as recommendin instrumental 
music in the worship of God, but simply asa 
declaration of the judgment of the Church 
that there is not sufficient Bible authority 
foran absolute exclusive rule on the sub- 


ect. 

. ‘*8. That. while there may be liberty 
here, itisa liberty which in itself (espe- 
cially in the present stute of the Church) 
should be stringently regulated and kept 
from abuse or any use that would conflict 
with the required simplicity of Christian 
worship. 


**4. That this Assembly hereby instruct 
and enjoin the lower courts to abstain and 
have all under their authority abstain fiom 
any action in this matter that would dis- 
turb the peace and hermony of congrega- 
tions or unreasonably disregard the con- 
scientious convictions of mem ers.” 

The majority report was signed by four 
members. Three members presented a 
minority report, in which they claimed 
that there was not a clear majority in favor 
of repeal. They contended that, the whole 
number of voters being 1,242, a clear ma- 
jority required 622 votes. It seems, accord- 
ing to telegraphic accounis of the after 
proceedings, which are all we have to de- 
pend on, that several votes were subse- 
quently reported. The diseussion was pro- 
tracted. Dr. D. W. Collins, editor of The 
Christian Instructor, leader of the anti- 
organists, made a strong fight against the 
majority report, and was ably assisted, 
Drs. Ewing, McDill, Kerr, and others 
defending the report. Late on the even- 
ing of the 29th the first resolution wes 
adopted by a vole of 125 to 00. The 
next day there was a protest against the 
action, signed by 59 delegates, and a heated 
discussion arose over the second resolution, 
which was adopted and the article in the 
Directory of Worship ordered to be stricken 
out, Step by step the auti-organists con- 
tested the adoption of the resolutions, of- 
fering amendments, raising questions, and 
making earnest appeals; but all were 
adopted, the second resolution being 
amended by substituting “ authorizing” 
for ‘‘recommending.” The statistical re- 
port of the Church, just prepared, states 
that there are 719 ministers, 826 congrega- 
tions, and 84,573 members. The increase 
of members is 1,636. The total of contri- 
butions was $930,125, against $853,541 last 
year. The Assembly adjourned Juue 1, to 
meet next year, in Pittsburgh. Near the 
close of the proceedings a memorial was 
received from Boston, asking that an 
abridgment of the Standards of the United 
Presbyterian Church be prepared for gen- 
eral use. On motion, the matter of pre- 
paring a summary of the Standards of the 
Church, was referred to a committee, to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Assembly. 

The Assembly of the Cumberlend Pres- 
byterian Church met in Huntsville, Ala. 
S. H. Buchanan, D.D., of Little Rock was 
chosen moderator. The Assembly in com- 
mitcee of the whole, took up the report of 
the Committees on Revision of the Confer- 
ence and Form of Government and went 
over the revised portions article by article. 





Tue Free Church General Assambly met 
in Edinburgh, May 18th, and Dr. Robert Mac- 
donald, of North Leith, was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Laughton as moderator. On the second 
day a committee reported on overtures, asking 
the Assembly to examine the writings of Pro- 
fessors Rcbertson Smith and Bruce, and deal 
with them as the cause of truth aod sound 
doctrine require. The committee voted not 
to transmit any of these overtures, seve one 
from tke Presbytery of Dornoch, concerning 








Prof. Brace’s book, ‘‘ The Chief End of Rev- 
elation.” Dr. Robertson Smith, who sits in 
the Assembly as an elder, took the floor and 
urged that the action of the committee, of 
which he is a member, in presenting the over- 
ture, be not sustained, but the Assembly re- 
fused to adopt a motion to this effect by a vote 
of 70 to 138. Subsequently, Principal Rainy, 
who prosecuted the case against Prof. Smith, 
last year, gave notice of the following motion: 
‘* That, in all the circumstances, the General 
Assembly do not judge it necessary nor ex- 
pettens to take any auction in the line indieated 
»y the overtures”’ (respecting the writings of 
Prof. Robertson Smith and Prof. Bruce). 
Mr. Balfour gave notice of a motion to the 
opposite effect. The great fight in the Assem- 
bly was on the disestablishment question, there 
being much difference of opinion, as we have 
shown from time to time, since the Commis- 
sion resolved to take the matter up. Principal 
Rainy brought forward the report of the Com- 
mittee, which etated the action tbey had pro- 
posed to the Commission and which the Com- 
mission had adopted, and expressed the, opin- 
fon that the time bad come for the Free 
Church to express ite opinivn plainly on the 
continued connection of Church and State in 
Scotland. Dr. Rainy, in connection with the re- 
port, made a motion to the effect that the time 
bas come for strenuous action in favor of dises- 
tablishment, and that the committee be con- 
tinued, with instructions to take every proper 
means for bringing the question before the 
Free Church and before Parliament. Sir 
Henry Moncreiff offered resolutions which re- 
ferred to the essential piinciples of the ** Free 
Church Claim of Rights’? as tbe proper basis 
for regulating the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Scotland, and declined to petition Parliament 
until the Presbyterians of Scotland could 
unite in favor of such adjustment as would 
* provide for the continued recognition of 
national obligation to the truth and Church of 
Christ.” Prof. Bruce also had a motion to 
offer, to the effect that the Assembly take no 
action in advance of previous deliverances, 
on the ground that ‘‘ the adoption of any such 
course may very readily Jead the Church out 
of the line of her proper duty; goes beyond 
what is demanded by the princtples of the 
Church; is not fitted to promote the heal- 
ing of present divisions in Scotland; 
is fraught with danger to the peace of 
our Church and may, fm various ways, 
act injuriously to her best interests.” 
The vote (we cannot follow the discussion) 
was first taken between the motion of Sir 
Henry Moncrelff, which points to the posaibfl- 
ity of reconstruction, and that of Prof. Bruce, 
and the result was a majority for Moncreiff’s 
of 64 in a total of 140 votes. Moncreifl’s mo- 
tion was then ranged against Principal Rainy’s, 
with the following result: 


Rainy. .cccccesces ecnanecesegcnseos ecequac lB 
Moncreiff.........0..ss000+ eceveccccesees 120 
Majority........+2.- eolecoceccesapeed 852 


The Assembly held a conference on temper- 
ance and listened to a characteristic address by 
Mr. D. L. Moody, the evangelist, who took 
strong ground on the subject. 


.... There eeems to be very general satisfac- 
tion with the recent General Conference cf the 
Methodist Epiecopal Church, South, both on 
account of what it did and what it declined 
to do. We give a summary of its more 
important proceedings: It met May 4th 
aud adjourned May 24th; Bishop Paine / 
asked and was granted a superannuated 
relation; permission was given the Mis- 
souri Conference to divide; a committee 
of the bishops and twelve ministers and 
twelve laymen, to be appointed, was provided 
for, to collect and administer a fund of §2,000,- 
000 in the centennial year, 1884,and co-operate 
with committees of other bodies in preparing 
for a Centevnial Conference; Alpheus W. 
Wilson, Linus Parker, J. C. Granbery, and R. 
K. Hargrove were elected and consecrated 
bishops ; a commissioner of education was pro- 
vided for to gather an educational fund for 
the benef of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; a charch.extension society was pro- 
vided for ; a number of changes were made in 
the Discipline regarding the Board of Foreign 
Missions; a book comwmittee was elected; Dr. 
McFerrin was chosen book agevt; R. A. 
Young, missionary secretary; D. C Kelley, 
missionary treasurer; Daniel Morton, churcb 
exten-ion secretary; W. G. E. Cunning- 
bam, Sunday-school editor; O. P. Fitzgerald 
editor of Nashville Advocate and W. P. Har- 
rison Look editor. The affaire of the Publish- 
ing House were carefully examined into. A 
constitution for the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety was adopted ; the selection of J. W. Hin- 
ton to be editor of the Quarterly Review was 
approved; a board of education was provided 
for; the question of changing the name of the 
Church was submitted to the Annual Confer- 
euce, through the bishops, who are to report 
to the Genera] Conference of 1886; a chapter 
on temperance was directed to be placed in 
the Disciplive, providing discipline t cases 





in cases Of unnecessary drinking, as in cases of 
improper conduct, and forbidding the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquor+; the 
form of baptism for infants was changed by 
omitting the rubric and lesson from Mark 
and by other omissions ; provisions were mads 
for an improvement in church and conference 
records; resolutions were adopted approving 
the American Bible Society and its work the 
appointment of fraternal delegates was or- 
dered ; the records of all the annual confer- 
ences were examined and reported upon and 
much othér business of minor importance 
transacted. 


.-.-The Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Seotiand bas been giving attention 
to its benevolent schemes, which are ina 
flourishing condition. Its receipts for foreign 
missions were $169,080, au increase of over 
$16,000. In the discussions on the subject the 
Missionary Record came in for much criticism. 
Some objected to its long, argumentative, and 
dull articles aud some to advertisements it 
carries. It was shown, however, that between 
60,000 and 60,000 copies were circulated and 
that there was a net profit of over $1,300 from 
it. An interesting debate arose over resolu- 
tions on temperance. The first resolution, to 
petition Parliament for an early-closing law 
and for control of licenses by rate payers, was 
adopted. The second resolution, to the effect 
that all social drinking usages ought to be dis- 
couraged brought Dr. Cairns to his feet. He 
recognized tbat this was asubject which might 
cause irritation among the brethren; but he 
thought the Synod ought to go a little further 
and recommend personal abstinence. He 
didn’t want the Church to be outst:jpped 
in this matter by the Salvation Army. 
Dr. James Brown was afraid this would 
‘“‘outrun the sympathy and opinion of 
the Church,” and he proposed a resolution 
discouraging drinking usages at ordinations, 
fuductions, and funerals. Profeseor Calder- 
wood discountenanced toast-drinking and be- 
lieved that members of the Churct at festive 
gatherings would give toasts with their glasses 
upside down as well as anyother way. Dt 
Cairns’s motion was ultimately adopted, and 
the next day Dr. Brown and the minority pre- 
sented reasons of dissent. An effort was made 
to have the Synod rescind the action tekenu in 
1872, and adopt frexh legislation against the 
use of instrumental music fn pul lic worship; 
but the motion was speedily voied down, The 
Synod heard the moderator’s closing address 
and adjourned. 


s..-At the suggestion of the Primate, a bil 
has been introduced in Parliament end has 
passed the House of Lords desigued to meet 
the case of the Rev. 8. F. Green, who has 
been in prison more than fourteen months for 
coutumacy. It provides that, when the arch- 
bishop of the province in which the suit bas 
arisen is of opinion that imprisonment for 
contumacy in an ecclesiastical case ought not 
to be prolonged, he may so certify to the 
proper judicial authority, and the prisoner 
may, thereupon, be released, on payment of 
costs. The bill remains in furce only till 
August, 1885. In any event, Mr. Green, it is 
stated, would be shortly released, as he will be 
deprived of his benefice June 27th. 


...-The elections in the Reformed Church of 
France prove to be dixappointing to the Lib- 
erals, by whose intercession the government 
was induced to issue the election decree. In 
Paria the Liberals were successful in only one 
parish, the Oratoire, and they have a swaller 
proportion of the total vote cast in that city 
than in the election of 1872, beld under the 
auspices of the Orthodox party. It is said that 
throughout France they were beaten. 


«..-The race for the chairmanship of the 
Englich Congregational Union was close 
again this year; but Dr. Parker was again 
defeated, Dr. Fairbairn being elected on te 
third bajlot. by a vote of 489 to 439 for Dr. 
Parker. The changein the mode of election 
gives satisfaction. Last year Dr. Macfadyen 
had 726 and Dr. Parker 419. 


...-The income of the Scottish Free Church 
was very large this year, amounting to over 
$3,000,000. There hus also been an increase in 
the memtership, which amounts to 324,000, 
The Free and U. P. Churches combined have 
500,000 members, against 550,000 in the Church 
of Scotlaud. 


...-The Reformed Church of France held 
its elections for councils under the mandate of 
fhe Government. op Sunday, May 14th. The 
Society forthe Better Observance of the Sab- 
bath in Europe does not regard this as very en- 
oouraging. 


..--Bishop Strossmayer, the powerful Aus 
trian prelate. bas written a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Russian Holy Synod favoring 
union of the Greek and Latin Cbprebes, 


.... Tbe Mormons have established s paper in 
Berne, Switzeriand, in the German, to dis 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Senwats.—There is very little to chronicle in 
the affairs of the Senate during the past week 
ani but few measures of importance weie con- 
sidered. On Monday Senator Hoar introduced 
a bill to establisb a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy, which was, of course, “ referred.” 
The Japanese Indemnity Bill is still under de- 
bate, but the end does not seem near of this 
vexed question. On Thursday the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill was discussed, but no vote was 
taken thereon, and on Friday a di«pute arose 
as tothe right of President pro tem. Davis to 
appoint a presiding officer of the Senate dur- 
ing his absence, which interrupted the proceed- 
ings. Opinions varied, and it was evident that 
the senators were not in a working mood. As 
there appeared to be no way of deciding the 
question, an adjournment was made until the 
following Monday. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES.—The deadlock 
fn the House is terminated and victory is 
perched upon the banner of the Republicans. 
The Democrats made a hard struggle to pre- 
vent the unseating of their Southern brethren; 
but the pressure of a full Republican quorum 
of the House soon rendered further resistance 
ureless. To the end, the Democrats abstained 
from voting, and the Southern Republicans 
were seated by the vote of their party alone. 
Mr. Mackey was elected on Weduesday, and, in 
the full tide of their success, the Republicans 
immediately turned their attention to the con- 
sideration of the remaining Southern con- 
tested elections, of which there are quite a 
number. On Thursday last Representative 
Finley, of Florida, was unseated, and Colonel 
Bist ee installed in his place, and no time was 
then lost in calling up the Lowe-Wheeler case, 
for the Eighth Alabama District. On Satur- 
day Mr. Lowe was seated. These contested 
cases having been settled, the House took up 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill on 
Monday last and will dispose of it before 
eonsidering any new business. Apart from 
the settlement of the contested cases, noth- 
ing was done in the House during the week. 


eeeeThe advent of warm weather termin- 
ates the social festivities at the National 
Capital and many legislators are anxiously 
awaiting adjournment. President Arthur, it 
is said, has taken a cottave at Long Branch, 
N. J., and will spend the Sammerat that place, 
which bas become the established seaside re- 
sort of our Presidents for some years. 


...-President Arthur was absent from War h- 
ington during the greater part of last week. 
He was present at the Decoration Day observ- 
ances in New York aod remained for some 
days at his residence in that city, receiving 
visitors and attending to private matters. 


.-Nothing has yet occurred to confirm the 
rumors of contemplated Cabinet changes ani 
there has been no act on the part of either 
President Arthur or Secretary Frelinghuysen 
that would indicate a change in the State Dee 
partment. 

.-The “Star Route” trisle began last 
week and are now in full progress. Little 
trouble was experienced in. obtaining a jury 
and on Friday Mr. Bliss made the opening 
speech on the part of the Government. 


...-The Decoration Day contributions tn 
Washington tothe Garfield Monument Fund 
amounted to over $400. The subscription 
lists include upward of 2,000 names. 


.-Mr. Charles H. Reed, counsel for Gui- 
teau, has presented a petition to the District 
Supreme Coart, in General Term, asking for a 
rebearing of the case. 


....lfeutenant Danenhower, of the “‘ Jean- 
nette”’ search. has reported in person to the 
Navy Department. 


..A bill bas passed the Senate reimburs- 
ing the Creek Indian Orpban Fund. 


----The Court of Claims has adjourned 
until November 27th. 


DOMESTIC. 

+++-The Pennsylvapia Republicans have pro 
posed to the Invependents that the two tickets 
be submitted to a vote of the Republican 
primaries, and that the successful one only be 
put before the people for election. It is 
rumored in Philadelphia that the Democrats 
will nominate Major-General Hancock for 
governor of the state. 


-.--William Brockway, the notorious coun- 
terfeiter, was arrested in this city, on Satur- 
Gay, charged with stealing plates from the 
Urited States Treasury building, at Wash- 
ington. He was taken to Washington on 
Sunday night. 


----Decoration Day was generally observed 
as a holiday throughoat the country. A grand 
parade took place in New York, President 
Arthur reviewing the troops, and public ex- 
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-...-Mr. Emory Speer has published a state- 
ment reiterating the truth of his telegram tothe 
Georgia Independents that Mr. Stephens 
would accept a nomination for governor. 
The latter gentleman endorses the statement 
as correct. 


----The New York Legislature adjourned 
finally on Friday last. The Assembly was in 
much confusion and but litle work was done, 
while the Senate finished its calendar. Several 
important bills are left unucted upon. 


.-The strikes among the fron workers of 
Pittsburgh and the West is now in fall blast. 
Hundreds of mills are closed and thousands of 
workmen idle. As yet, there bas been but little 
violence. 


+--.It is stated that Governor Crittenden, 
of Missouri, will pardon Frank James, the out- 
law, a8 s00n a8 arrangements for ob‘aiving b's 
pardon in other states has been completed. 


-++. The Catholic Bishop of Cleveland has for 
bidden women to join the Land League, under 
pain of excommunication. 


-.-Mesers. W. H. Trescot and Walker 
Blaine returned from their mission to South 
America on Thuraday last. 


...-Solon Chase has been nominated for the 
governorship of Maine by the Greenback 
Party. 


FOREIGN. 


.---General Giuseppe Maria Garibaldi, the 
Italian patriot, died at Caprera, cn Friday last 
in the 75th year of hisage The Italian people 
are unanimous in thelr expreseion of sorrow 
and the Chamber of D-puties adjourned after 
passing bills for the erection of a stafue of 
Garidaldi and granting pensions to his widow 
and children. The French Chamber of Depu 
ties also adjourned, in respect to his memory, 
upon receiving news of his death. 


....The British Government has authorizcd 
the erection of hats for the shelter of evicted 
tenants fy Ireland. Mr. Sexton advises con- 
tinued eduerence to Mr. Parnell and eulogizes 
his Kiimainham letter. 


--.-The situation in Fgypt is still claiming 
the attention of the Powers. It is asserted 
that France and England have waived their 
objection to the intervention of Turkish 
troops. The proposed conference for the set 
tlement of the troubles bas met with a favor- 
able reeeption. 


..--Mail dispatches from China give infor- 
mation of the taking of Ha Noi, capital of 
Tonquin, by the French, and of the efforts of 
Yung Wiug for the return of the Chinese stu- 
dents to Connecticut. 


. --Gorki, a Jewish town in Russia, bas 
been destroyed by fire. Great excitement 
prevails among the Jews in Brody. They are 
without bread or means to continue their jour- 
ney. 

----General Todleben has been created gov- 
ernor-ceners] of Polard, with instructions to 
form a strategie frontier. 


.. The Czar proposes to celebrate bis coro- 
nation by inaugurating reforms that will take 
a year to prepare. 


.-The Mexican Congress adjourned last 
week. The elections will oecur in June and 
July. 


...-4 Communistic demonstration took 
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GASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing its func- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 


Sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per bottle. Depot 
50 Murray Street, N. Y. 


SURA pHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


end for diseases state 
py a ome 
ay sent by your 
R. W. ROBINSON & fON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich st., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
New Book! 800 Portraits!! 


HEADLEY 5 PUBLIC MEN OF T0-DAY. 


Eutracing the President, Cabinet, U. 8. Senators and 
eet bap in Congress, Governors, and Justices 

of tue U. &. Supreme urt. An elegant volume of 
800 large 8vo pages. 

A Library and Portrait Gallery combined. 
Endorsed by the subjects and praised by the prias. 
oS doing = oenae ly. 20 ol ~e Ww, first s hours. 

e small vi ents Wanted eve 
where. Me150 o month Caaily 3 earned. nd 
specimens of Po: its address 


SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartiord, Conn. 





For terms and 
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wane Vio ang wy Caria fan 4 tery porta mod 
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| Fort William Henry Hote, 


LAKE GEORGE. 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The rail- 
way has been carried within a few hundred fest of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors, 


MANHANSET HOUSE, 


’ SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. ¥. 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 
This paradise of Summer resorte will open for the 
season Saturday.June 24th, 1882, Rates from $21 te 
head per week. Plans of the rooms and cottages may 
end ts made at The Sherwood, Fifth 
Avenue and 44th Street, New York. 


THE SHERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVE. AND 44th 8ST. 
B, Hi WRAOM i sass cccbenses ee +...PROPRIETOR 


During the months of May and June families visit 
ing the city can find superior accommodations at this 
beautiful house. Ite choice location. large, siry, ard 
han¢csomely-furnished rooms, superior cuisine. ant 
quiet service are among the many attract: and 
comforte aff: r led ite guests. 


DELAVAN HCUSE, 


ALBANY, WN. Y¥. 

This large and popular hotel Tt" on May Ist pass 
under our managen ent. Weshall at once make ex- 
tensive chanves and improvements—re decorating, 
painting, and refurnishing the whole honne. 

T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
tte, thir 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Central ny located, between Grand Union and Tnited 
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YEARS 5 AMONG 


‘OUR ‘WILD INDIANS 


Se grendett chanee ever eters 9 708. In 
ten MEMMAN. This! 
work outsells all ot’ wre 10 to Leand ig 


ti ever published. an P| to 20 on adey 
i ith Gowand in First clas NGENTS WANTI 

ea shee Tervitory and Fs Extra Terms given. areas 

to A. DB, WORTHINGTON ae CO... Hartierd, Conn. 


§r be dein avy 
PER WE can nade % a8 enthy 


#30 Something rhc “ly new for Agents. 
free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass, 


A MONTH and board in your county. Men 
$47 ° or Ladies. Plensant business. Address 
P. Ww. ZinGLER & Co., Box 98, Phil'a, Pa. 


S777 ae PERNT genes 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC, 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE, 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


Bey'etan and Clarendon Streets, Boston 
HE = ob ett is the finest hotel structure in 


proof; 
ments; strictly first-class; kept on 
| TE a pleasant, 
wee by oes leneure-seeker. 
nea UNKLEE, Proprietors. 


























on. 
Joux W. Duxxxes, of Cincinnati. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


enc Springs, N. Y. 


t hotel, delightful and most healthy 
A dog overt = 5 Congress Park. Otis Bro’'s ele- 
vator and all erm improvements. Will open 
er ist. myAS. B. WHODGER 8, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October 1st, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & Co. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard: -rooms, and all appointmen 6 unequaled. 
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Hotei, 15 miles at sea; surf end stillwater bath- 
7 Bhs Soning 1, seen accommodates 
4ng, sgasand bars ‘ond Snes 


mine cable. 

. USE” 4°RorEL MANISSES,” 
Mi 4d 4. es ement. Send for illustrated 
circpla’ 


. Be. RDEN, Manager. 
43 pads of. ton. until June 1th. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


CATSKILL, N.Y. 


lew management, pular prices, first-class 
onehamae ta 400 guests. Saitvohsnetty teos located, 


hing d,ether attract! une 
Sor Chreularse "Hotel Exchance, mo Riodeny. Meow. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
As o SUMMED, BO! Boss RI is unsur, in elegance 
of ee aa end select 
any “Ie tn beaw 


eeetifully toca! grounds 
peekiaN RUSS aT ANa0d. hotels a) k. First. 
clase TU Baths. Open all 





the year and largely 


ana was goer 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


ia now oren for one. Centrally located bet 

United States an 4 Union Hotels. First roless 

in all itgappointments., Rooms with baths aoe hot 
‘ing water. m from April 15th to 


and cold runn! 
WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprieter. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andlilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORE, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


N? MALARIA! vf SOSQuITOS! 
MOUNTAIN "RESORTS 
ERIE RAILWAY'S NEW Sh ee 
MOUNTAIN, LAKF, AND CaTARA 
gow om ready. The a an Fg CHAR 
TCH, PROFUSELY 


STRATED: @ 


“COMPLETE DIRDCTORY OF SUMXER RESORTS 
easily reached from 


New York. with Rotel a4 
tng-house terms. rates of railroad fare, ~ ees 
COMPLETE TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP. 
For copies of the book a at che stoas offices of 
the om oe f 1, 261. 
New York; 2 Court St.. Brookl 
boken ; 18h Market St., Newar Wow by mati to 
JNO. N. ABBOTT, 
General Passenger Agent, N. ¥. 


STATE LINE. 


RK TO GLASGOW DUBLII 
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— a for pam of information, with cabin 
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TOILET SOAPS. 
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WHY NOT PRAY? 


Amone the large class of those who are 
so far »ffected by the current skepticism of 
the day as to hold but loosely to the re. 
ligion of their fathers we find not a few 
who will say: I don't know what else I be- 
Heve; but one thing I hold to, and that is 
God. Aman, they will say, is a fool who 
does not believe in God. But when we 
turn to them and ask them if they are try- 
ing to perform any duties to God, they are 
obliged to confess that they do not. They 
know but litle of God, theysay; they do not 
kpow as it is of any use to pray to him; he 
governs the world by laws and these laws 
seem to be unchangeable; be will do what 
is best for me-or for the world, whether I 
pray or not, and my prayer would make no 
difference; and so I will try and do right 
avd trust bim. 

But we would answer: Even if you do 
pot know much of God, and even if you 
believe that he will not change the opera- 
tion of his laws for you, yet don’t youknow 
enough of him and have you not received 
enough of him to thank him? Will you 
do just that, thank bim for all his good- 
ness? Or, at the very least, will you not 
tell him that you like bim, that you love 
him so far as you kuow him? That is not 
asking him to change his Inws. It is a 
mere expression of your own feelings to 
him. He may be so infinitely wiser than 
you that your prayers will not effect in the 
ljenst bis treatment of you; but, if heis good 
and kind, wkat possible objection can there 
be to telling bim that you ere glud and 
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the world? 

But why can you not go one step further, 
and ssk him to forgive your ans? If you 
have any regard for God, you must recog- 
nize that you have been guilty of many 
acts forbidden by his law in your own con- 
acience. At the very least, if you imagine 
that he would forgive just the same if you 
are sorry even if you do not ask for his 
forgiveness, will not you make to him some 
sort of apology? Will not you tell him 
you are sorry? and then the step will be a 
very short one to asking for forgiveness. 
If we offend against a friend, it is only gen- 
tlemanly to apologize and ask pardon. Is 
it manly to do less if the offense is aguinet 
Him by whose laws we are governed? 

We fear there are many mea who pur- 
posely avoid God. They admit that God is 
a Father, but they do not treat him as a 
father. They take pains to find excuses 
not to address him, not to bow the knee to 
him, not to ted him they love him and are 
sorry they bave disobeyed him. Such 
avoidance is not manly, not polite, not 
decent. We do not run round a corner and 
hide for fear we shall have to takea father’s 
band and tell bim our thanks or ask bim 
to forgive a fault. Why should oct a man 
husten to spenk to God, even if he does not 
accept all the Christian faith? 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTION 
CASE. 


Tw action of the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives, resorted to for 
the purpose of preventing the House from 
considering and determining the contested 
election case from South Carolina, made it 
necessary for the majority so to amend the 
rules of the House that a minority could 
not permanently defy its will and block- 
ade the transaction of all business. The 
Democratic minority had for ten days 
practically said to the Republican majority 
that it should take no action whatever upoo 
the report of the Committee on Elections 
with reference to this case, and threatened 
to continue its filibustering tactics until 
*‘the crack of doom.” This raised the 
elementary question whether the House of 
Representstives, acting through a major- 
ity, could, aguinst the will of a fectious 
and filibustering minority, exercise its con- 
stitutional right and perform its constitu- 
tional duty iv judging ‘‘ of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own 
members.” The Republicans, who formed 
the majority, answered this question by so 
amending the rules of the House thet a 
filibustering minority cannot, by dilatory 
motions and calling for the yeas and pays, 
prevent the House from taking action upon 
a contested election case. 

The Republicans were clearly right in 
taking this course. There was no other 
way of breaking the dead-lock established 
by the minority without submitting to its 
will. The minority had determined that 
the pending case from South Carolina, 
which the Committee on Elections hid 
fully investigated and in regard to which 
were prepared to make a report, should not 
be considered upon its merits; and, under 
the rules as existing prior to the amend- 
ment this minority was able to carry out 
its purpose and had done so continuously 
for ten days. Rules that by perversion and 
misuse give a factions minority this power 
ought not to exist at all; and, if they do ex- 
ist, then they ought to be so amended as to 
trkeaway the power. it is the prerogative 
of the House of Representatives to amend 
its rules at any time; and when, under ex- 
isting rules, such an abuse appears, then is 
the fitting time for a remedy by way of 
amendment. There is no duty more im- 
portaut and none that goes more deeply 
into the vital principles of our republican 
system than that of securing seats in Con- 
gress to those whom the people have elected, 
and displacing from such seats those who 
are occupying them as the result of fraud 
Unless this duty be bonestly and faithfully 
performed, the whole system of popular 
elections is simply a furce. 

The question, then, which the Democrats 
refused to have considered and to prevent 
whose consideration they persisiently fili- 
bustered, was whether Mr. Mackey was, in 
the Fall of 1880, elected by the people asa 
member of the House of Representatives 
«rom the Secoud District of South Carolina. 





had presented to the Committee on Elec- 
tions such evidence as satisfied the Com- 
mittee that the claim was just. The certi- 
ficate of election had, however, by the 
state authority, been given to Mr. O’Con- 
nor, who died before the meeting of Con- 
gress. The governor of South Carolina 
ordered a special election to fill an alleged 
vacancy, which did not exist, if Mr. 
Mackey was lawfully elected, in the Fall of 
1880; and at this election Mr. Dibble was 
chosen es the successor of O’Connor and 
received a certificaie, the Republicans of 
the district paying no attention whatever 
to the special election. The Committee on 
Elections concluded correctly that, if Mr. 
Mackey was elected in the Fall of 1880, the 
death of Mr. O’Connor, to whom the certi- 
ficate was given, did not in any way affect 
or invalidate the right of the former toa 
seat in Congress or the right of the people 
to be represented by him. So that the 
simple question was, whether Mr. Mackey 
had been elected; and this is the question 
which the Democratic minority refused to 
have considered. 

Now, in reference to this question, the 
Committee on Elections discovered that 
the returns, being accepted precisely as 
they were made by the precinct managers 
of the counties composing the district, 
every one of whom in every precinct in 
the district was a Democrat, show that 
Mr. Mackey was elected by a majority of 
eight bundred and seventy-nine. The 
Committee further discovered that, going 
back of the returns of the Democratic 
precinct managers and counting the 
votes as actually cast by the elect- 
ors, Mr. Mackey’s real majority was 
nine thousand two bundred and seventy- 
eight, and that this buge majority of the 
votes as given by the people had been over- 
come and destroyed by a system of most 
outrageous frauds in counting the votes. 
The whole election machinery was in 
the hands of the Demucrats, and they 
80 worked it as, in the final result, to elect 
Mr. O’Connor, when, in fact, he had been 
defeated by a majority of nine thousand 
two hundred and seventy-eight. for Mr. 
Mackey. A more stupendous fraud was 
mever perpetrated, aud the: Democratic 
members of the House of Representatives, 
who filibustered to prevent any considera- 
tion of the case upon its merits, seemed to 
be fully aware that upon the facts they bad 
no case at all. Justice, however, at last, 
triamphed against fraud, and the rights of 
the people were vindicated in giving Mr. 
Mackey the seat to which he was elected, 
even by the showing of the Democrats 
themselves,and, by the showing of the facts, 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 
The Democratic party, in the persons of iis 
representatives in the House of Representa- 
tives, is in this contest set before the public 
as the filibustering party and the unscrupu- 
lous supporter of fraudulent elections. 


FELIX ADLER’S REBUEE. 


Feurx ADLER has resigned the presidency 
of the Free Religious Association and 
withdrawn from all active participation in 
it. He evidently does not think it an asso- 
ciation worth keeping up, for the reason 
that it does nothing for practical morality. 
“What living thing,” says he, “for the 
good of mankiod, has emanated from the 
Free Religious ranks of this city [Boston] 
for the past twenty years?” As twenty 
yexrs of Free Religious organigation have 
produced nothing for the good of mankin«d, 
he canvot afford to toy with it any longer. 
He continues: 

‘* Our religion must be a religion of life, 
and no! of aeuth. It must enter on sume 
great work of benevolence, to show the 
apirk of religion. . How mach better than 
a building iuscribed with the name of 
Theodore Parker would be a Parker iusti- 
tuiion for the education of workingmen 
or some other institution for benevolent 
work. As I cannot expect to enlist my 
associates ip such an enterprise, | feel con- 
strained to withdraw from the orguniz- 
ation.” 

We are not surprised at this conclusion, 
which is the condemnation of Free Relig- 
ion by its two successive Jeaders, the Rev, 
O. B. Frothingham and Dr. Adler. Mr. 
Frothingham, who bad given his life to it, 
declared organized Free Religion a failure 
practically. Dr. Adier declares that no liv- 
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of experts, that of the men who have, 
we believe, presided over the Association 
ever since its organization—may be accepted 
as true, 

This complaint is just what might have 
been expected from Dr. Adler. He does 
not pretend to have any religious con- 
ceptions, not even to believe that there 
is any true religion beyond ethics; for 
he says, we cannot conceive the Iufinite 
power, wisdom, aod love implied in re- 
ligious conceptions. But finite faculties 
can give us a religion of duty and devo- 
tion; and, therefore, he preaches a religion 
of ethical culture, which must express it- 
self in work for the good of the world. 
His own society in this city is doinga large 
work in education and nursing the sick, 
and practical philenthbropy, which is an 
example to all our Christian churches. A 
Religious Association, whether Free or Enu- 
slaved, which-does nothing but talk and 
find fault he has no patience with. 

We raise here the question how the 
Christian Church would stand Dr. Adler’s 
test. It is, to begin with, an organization 
for ethical culture. It requires ite mem- 
hers to pledge themselves to forsake all 
known sin and tolivealife governed by 
the command of Christ that we love God 
with all the heart and our neighbor as 
ourselves. It sufficiently meets Dr. 
Adler’s requirement so far as personal char- 
acter and aim is concerned. Then, xs to 
work for others, the Church labors hard in 
its distinctively religious work, through 
pfomoting what it calls conversion, to in- 
duce others to accept and promote the 
sume high ethical standard. As to any 
further “living thing for the good of man- 
kind” which Dr. Adkr might ask for, not 
distinctly religious, we think he sees that 
all around him are organizations for phys- 
ical as well as spiritual relief, for educa- 
tion, for the spread of civilization, «hich 
bave emanated immediately from the 
Church and which still draw their vitality 
from it. Many and most of our churches 
ought to do much more in the line of mere 
philanthropy, but they weed not be 
ashamed to meet Dr. Adier’s test. 

To nvold misconception, we will add thet 
the charge of inefficiency to actual, practical 
good which Dr. Adler brings against the 
Free Religious Association, from whose 
presidency and membership he withdraws, 
is one that he would never bring against 
the members individually. We know of 
others of them, besides Dr. Adler, whose 
consecration to the public good we can eall 
nothing less than a beautiful Christian ex- 


ample. 
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THE YANETON COUNTY SWINDLE. 


WE bave receive a package of documents 
relating to the swindle perpetrated by the 
people of Yankton County, in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota, with the aid of the Terri- 
torial Legislature, against the holders of 
bonds to the amount of two huudred thou- 
sand dollars, issued in 1872 by the county, 
under authority given by the legislature of 
the territory and confirmed and established 
by a subsequent act of Congress. These 
documents fully confirm and sustain the 
opinion expressed by THE INDEPENDENT, 
on the 6th of last April. The esseutial 
facts in this case arethese: 1. That Yank- 
ton County, under legal authority and in 
pursuance of that authority, did, in 1872, 
issue bonds in aid of the Dakota Southern 
Railroad to the amount of two hundred 
thousand dollars, which are now held by 
various parties, whe purchased them in 
good faith. 2. Thut, after paying the 
interest on these bonds for two or 
three years, the county refused to make 
any further payment and resorted to 
various repudiating tricks, with the aid of 
the legislature of the territory, to avoid and 
evade all compulsory processes of payment. 
8. That, the courts of the territory having 
given their countenance to the swindle, the 
case in a apecific issue, involving the legnl- 
ity and bivding obligation of these was by 
writ of error transferred to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which Court, 
in 1879, rendered its decision, declaring the 
bonds to be a legal obligation, reversing the 
judgment of the court below and directing 
the amount sued for to be paid (The Na. 
tional Bank v. The County of Yankton, 11 
Otto, 129). 

Such, in a word, are the facts in this. 









pase; and that the case is one of swindling 
repudiation is the conclusion which lies 
apon the very face of the facts. The peo- 
ple of Yankion County, having contracted 
a legal obligation, mean to cheat their cred- 
jtors out of their just dues, and the Legisla- 
ture of Dakota, representing the whole 
territory, has sided them in the execution 
of this purpose. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case that came 
before it, has directed payment to be made 
and this direction has not been complied 
with. 

Now, in the light cf these facts, we are 
of the opinion that Congress, before admit- 
ting the southern half of Dakota into the 
Union as a state, should require the ter- 
ritory, as such, to take the back track 
outhis subject and repeal those local laws 
by which Yankton County bas contrived 
to evade the effect of a decision ‘of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and to 
enact laws that will compel _the county to 
practice commercial honesty. Though the 
fraud is primarily a local one, the whole 
territory, through its legislature, is par- 
ticipant in its perpetration, and, therefore, | 
tainted with it. lt would bea just and in 
its influence a very healthful rebuke if Con- 
gress should say that no territory thus 
tuinted with fraud will be admitted into 
the Union as a state, without a previous 
correclion of the fraud, so that it may 
begiu its state life as an honest state. 

On this subject we entirely agree with 
Senator Vest, of the Senate Committee on 
Tertituries, who dissents from the report of 
the majority of the Committee, and, in 
respect to this question, gives in our judg- 
ment a good reasou why the pending bill 
for the admission, of the southern half of 
Dakota asa state should be rejected. The 
fact that the Senator is a Democrat does not 
iv any way affect the force of the reason, 
and the fact that the new state would 
probably be Republican should not lead 
Republican senators to give a virtual 
sanction to dishonesty. Congress should not 
ignore the shameless dishonesty of Dakota 
in respect to these Yankton County bonds, 
or give the territory or any part of it a 
standing asa statéln the Union witil the 
dishonesty is corrected. 
EE 


ANDOVER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


WE have no spec’al information as to 
what advantage the Trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary intend to take of 
the present crisis in its history when, 
through the infelici:y of its constitution, it 
is suddenly so seriously crippled. An old 
and sirong theological institution, which 
competes with othersas Andover does, and 
suddenly finds itself, within three months 
of the opening of its year, with three such 
important chairs vacant as those of sys- 
tematic theology, of Ofd Testament and of 
New Testament language and literature, 
and with no good hope of filling them, 
might as well consider the question of 
shutting ils doors fora season. Should the 
Trustees do this, no censure would fall upon 
them; for they have done their part and 
have very intelligently provided for the 
successful career of the Seminary. The 
misfortune is theirs, not the blame. They 
selected an admirable and competent pro- 
fessor of theology; but the Visitors, 
thanks toa most absurd provision in the 
constitution of the institution, had the 
power—we will add the duty,-as they 
thought—to veto the appointment, and did 
so. Then followed the resignation of two 
Professors, one of them growing directly 
out of this difficulty, and the Seminary 
finds itself so crippled that its friends can 
hardly know what to do; but the misfor- 
tune creates a rare opportunity for reform. 

Professor Thayer’s resignation, no less 
than Dr. Smyth’s rejection, must raise 
Leflore the Trustees the question: 
What can be done to deliver the 
Seminary from its present distress? 
It is evident that the whole difficulty 
comes from the attempt made, as The Uon- 
gregationalist would say, to ‘‘anchor” the 
Semiua'y to a special statement of faith. 
We fully believe that the anchor-cable is 
not vear so taut as The 
would have us believe; but it is taut enough 
to make trouble. And the anchoring is of 
mouse. In fact, all these careful provis- 
fons are, in the nature of things, without 








avail. It is the Living Church, finally. is 


faith, and not that of the dead fathers, that 
will control what is taught io our schools 
of theology. 

Two ways seem open to the Trustees to 
relieve the Seminary. One is for them to 
seek by legislation an escape from. a bur- 
den which has thus been proved too heavy 
to be borne. That this would be granted 
wecan hardly doubt. Itis clear that the 
founders of the Seminary gave their money 
with the primary object of educating godly 
ministers of Christian truth. They affixed, 
as one means thereto, the provision that the 
teachers should ‘‘conform”™ to a certain 
creed of their day. But to conform ex- 
actly (and some lawyers would say that 
there are no degrees in conformity) would 
in this day annul the prime object of the 
founders. It were only right and would, 
doubtless, accord with their de-ire, were 
they alive, should subscription be distiactly 
relaxed. Forthis purpose legislation may 
and, we think, should be sought. 

Thg other plan that must have occurred 
to the Trustees is for them to take the re- 
sponsibility, as guardians of the Semivary, 
to declare publicly tbat they do not hold 
that subscription must be rigid, and that 
they are the judges whether the professors 
are orare not in sufficient conformity to 
the Oreed to hold their places. They have 
already done this, indirectly; but not di- 
rectly, as the professors have boldly done. 
But the action of the professors is some- 
what invalidated before the public by the 
fact that they are supported by the funds 
and may be imagined to be biased by their 
interests. It might be well if the Trustees 
could see their way clear to make such a 
statement, and ruo the risk of any heir of 
the founders seeking to recover his share 
of the foundation. Some such form as this 
might be adupted, which we suppose every 
Trustee would agree to individually, even 
if he may. think it is not safe fur them to 
do it officially as a body, because in law 
**conformity is conformity and does not 
admit of degrees”: 

“Ip order to remove misapprehensions 
likely to be injurious to the Seminary from 
the minds of persons little conversant with 
the history of Its administration, the Trust- 
ees take the opportunity to declare that the 
precise degree of conformity to the terms 
of its Creed to be exacted of its professors 
isa mutter which falls within their official 
province; and, in determining it, they hold 
themselves free to exercise, as their prede- 
cessors have done, a wise discretion in every 
case.” 

Had the Trustees felt free to take some 
such action as this, we presume it would 
have satisfied the scruples of Professor 
Thayer. 
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GARIBALDL 





Hap Guiseppe Garibaldi lived a few weeks 
longer, the next July 4th would have seen 
bim seventy-five years old, he having been 
born on our national anniversary, in 1807, at 
Nice, a man of the sea by descent, having 
come from good old nautical stock. The 
seeds of his ruling pxssion in life are said 
to have been implanted in him by what he 
saw at Rome, in one of his first voyages 
thitber asa young man. At all events, sea. 
man and liberator were the two characters 
he sustained to the end. Of late these pas- 
sions bad grown so strong that it seemed to 
matter little with him where he sailed or 
what he liberated. After some early and 
rather ineffectual adventures he led the 
Italian Legion from South America, in 1848, 
to Piedmon!, where he offered his services 
to Charles Albert. 

His career bere would have come to a 
sudden end had not the Romun Revolution 
opened an escape and a sphere for him 
across the border. At Rome he dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the unequal 
struggle against the French expeditionary 
forces. The case was hopeless from the 
first; but the military honors of the cam- 
paign remained. with Garibaldi, in whose 
hands the wrecks and remnants of a lost 
cause were carried off into safety, with 
amazing skill, aod Garibaldi, though beaten 
for the time, was already the elect liberator 
who had only about ten years to wait for 
the crowning achievement of bis life, 

This came in 1859, in connection with the 
war against Austria. When Napoleon 
arrested the liberation movement at the 
boundaries of Veovtia, aod Victor Emanuel 
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was forced to submit, Garibald? found 
means to carry on the movement. In May, 
1860, he sailed from Genoa, took Palermo 
and Messina and overran the island. In 
September he crossed the straits, over- 
wheimed Francis, ‘‘ King Bomba,” and laid 
the foundation of United Italy by making a 
gift of the Two Sicilies to the Kingdom of 
Italy, under the House of Savoy. His part in 
these transactions was more than noble. 
For himself he refused reward, and accepted 
in return hardly as much asa slender 
pension. His success was due in a large 
measure to his bold perception that the 
time had come, and that at bis call the peo- 
ple would fall away from the tyrant. 
Through all that followed, up to the dis- 
astrous impatience of Aspromonte, Gari- 
baldi’s name and influence was one of the 
strands in the triple cord that bound the 
emancipated states together, and it remains 
an Open question whether the uncontrollable 
agitation which he maintained for the occu- 
pation of Rome, as the capital of Italy, law- 
less and senseless as it was for the moment, 
did not keep up the pressure which brought 
about the result at last. 

With the occupation of Rome, Garibaldi’s 
usefulness came to an end. He seemed to 
be unable to find another field for the occu- 
pation of his energies. He threw himself, 
most unfortunately, into the French war 
against the Germans. Whether ft was blind 
anti-Guelph impulse or some unregulated 
hope of good from the Commune that 
actuated him is uncertain; but it resulted 
disastrously for Italy, and, in connection 
with the anti-German feeling of the King, 
cost Italy Nice and Savoy, which might 
easily Lave been won back in the final 
treaty, had Italy proved herself a better 
friend to the allies who had lately let her 
into Venice. Of late Garibajdi’s intrigues 
ageinst Austria for the capture of the 
[talinn-speaking countries to the east of 
Venice have been vexatiousagitations, with 
litle principle of any kind at the bottom, 
but which have kept the foreign relations 
of Italy perpetually embroiled. 

The usefulness of his early career pre- 
vented the world from seeing the fatal de- 
fects that lay in his mind and character. 
For bimself if is to be regretted that he was 
permitted to live long enough to have so far 
effaced his own name from the high roll of 
fume. That he did nat efface it entirely by 
his later career is the best evidence both of 
the essential nobleness of the man and of 
the greatness of his early services. 

He resided long enough in New York to 
acquire American citizenship, which, by 
the way, be pleaded in his own behalf, with 
doubtful right, but not ineffectually, after 
the disastrous action of Aspromonte. He 
is said to have been engaged at Staten 
Island as a candle-maker. We happen to 
know also that, afterward, in his Italian 
home, he boasted of baving taught the 
Americans to make maccaroni. 

His power in the world depended largely 
on the singleness of his aim. He was ca- 
pable of giving the whole energy of a pow- 
ful nature to the execution of a single pur- 
pose. The side-lights which suggest pru- 
dence and caution and modify action were 
lost on bis mind. Such men are occa- 
sionally called for; and, when they appear, 
if they live long, it is their inevitable fate 
to eclipse themselves at last. 

Garibaldi’s generosity, integrity, and 
heroic purpose never suffered eclipse of 
any kind. His beart beat warm under his 
rough breast, and, with all his impatient bit- 
terness, truth lay buried in his Italian heart. 
He was a man, too, of humor, of which 
there is a grim example in the tradition 
which survives at Rome that, during the 
exile of His Holiness, he sent the Pope’s 
carriage and personal retinue to the Church 
8S. M. Ara Celi, to give the miraculous 
woolen Bambino kept there his daily 
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MR. PENDLETON'S BILL. 


Tue Senate Committee on Civil Service. 
in their report to the Senate on this subject, 
take strong ground in favor of the adoption 
of the Pendleton Bill ‘‘ to regulate andi im- 
prove the civil service of the United 
States.” Referring to the “ spoils system,” 
the Committee say: 

“There has grown up such a 
of the duties of the presidential Lge 
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has already qavatved in the 
character of the Government itself, which, 
if not correcied, will be permanent and dis- 
astrous, Personal attention to considera- 
tions which should con! rol executive action 
in the disposition of patronage and in 


that a chao 


the -selection of officials has become 

im ible, and political control, as the 

guide to such action, is frauzht with de- 

moralization and danger to the Republic. 

Without multiplying words, this mnch is 

patent: That inthe growth aod expansion of 

the nation the appointing power is taxed 

beyond the possibility of personal attention 

to the requirements of official positions, in- 

creased a hundred-fold in number, and 

manifold in the variety and responsibility of 

the duties to be performed; that, in the dis- 

charge of this, the highest of all executive 

functions, political influences and enmpen- 

sations have come to dominate and suber- 

dinate all other considerations ‘and the dis- 

tribution of official spoils has come to he 
the lawful prerogative of political ascend- 
ency. Offices have come to he sought snd 
bestowed as so many churities, furnishing 
support to the needy and exacting in re- 
turn partisan service; not ae so many trusts 
imposing duties on the holders,” 

This picture is sadly true to the facts, 
In the early history of our Government, ap- 
pointments were made solely on the 
theory of fitness for the service, and 
removals for cause in the character 
and conduct of the incumbent were 
the rule; and these principles gov- 
erned several successive administrations, 
down to that of President Jackson. He 
inaugurated the theory and the practice 
that “to the victors belong the spoils,” »nd 
from that day to this the had example has 
been followed by the political party in 
power. He made more removals than all 
the Presidents which- had preceded him 
ard did not pretend to disguise the fact that 
they were made for political and party 
reasons. As the country has grown, the 
number of Federal officers has largely in- 
creased; and now the President, if ecting 
upon the spoils theory, is armed wijh a 
vast power of patronage, by which to in- 
fluence and control elections and with 
whichto reward his friendsand politically 
punish his enemies. Adopting this theory, 
he becomes the central politician, the 
great manager, the chief wire puller, him- 
self corrupted and demoralized by his 
own action and corrupting and demoralizing 
the politics of the country and making 
popular elections little else than a selfish 
scramble for offices, as well as filling 
these offices with a hungry horde of un- 
fit incumbents, whose principal recommend- 
ation is their party service. 

Now, the grand purpose of the Pendleton 
Bill, recommended by the Committee, is, not 
only to furnish a great relief to the Presi- 
dent, but to divorce all the subordinate ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service from party 
politics and base them purely upou ascer- 
tained qualifications for the service, and 
also to promote incumbents from lower to 
higher grades of tie service, on the same 
principle. It substitutes the Merit System 
for the Spoils System and for this purpose 
it is the best bill that has ever been pre- 
sented to Congress. It is adapted to correct 
the evils to which the Senate Committee 
refer and give to the country a far better 
class of public officials, We hope that this 
bill will be pressed to a vote, that the peo- 
ple may see who vote for it and who vote 
against it. Any senator or representative 
who refuses to give his support to Civil] 
Service Reform ought, for this reason, to be 
disearded by the people. Civil Service Re- 
form is the people’s cause and they should 
vote against any candidate for office whois 
fulse to their interests ov this one vital ques- 
tion. This attitude on their part will teach 
members of Congress that the people are 
not to be bumbugged with mere professions, 
without the intention to put them into prac- 
tice. This will make congressmen vote 
right, and thus secure the rigit legislation. 





Tus Court of Appeals in this state has 
just rendered a decision sustaining the will of 
Mr. C. R. Robert, the founder of Robeit Col- 
lege, of Constantinople. This decision will 
give the College about $100,000 for the general 
endowment fund. We understand that the 
College needs, in addition to this sum, $40,000 
for the endowment of a professorship of 
oatural history and $50,000 for the erection of 


“ new for chapel, li museum, 
ete. The of this we & 6 very 
, ip order that the of the present 
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Editorial Hotes. 

NovTatne can well be clearer than tbat, if the 
two Republican tickets in Pennsylvania are 
kept in the field until the next election in that 
state, the Republican votes of the state will 
be so divided as to secure an easy victory for 
the Democrats. The latter will be stronger 
then either section of the Kepublican 
party, and, bence, neither will be able to carry 
the state. If this division extends into the 
election for members of Congress, then the 
Democrats will make very considerable gains 
from Pennsyivania ia the next House of Rep- 
resentatives. Notrue Republican, surely, can 
desire either of these results. The question 
then arises whether there is no practicable 
way by which the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania can be brought to give their united and 
hearty support to the same ticket. So far as 
we can now see, there is but ore method of 





gaining this end, avd this consists in 
the withdrawal of both tickets from the 
field, and in the calling of another 


State Convention, the delegates to which 
shall not fa any instance be appointed by 
pecked county committees; but shall be 
chosen at primary meetinus, held for this par- 
pose. Such a coaovention, fairly chosen, might, 
perhaps, aod, if it were wise, it would present 
a ticket which the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
could ayree to support and, so agreeing, would 
very certainly elect. We are aware that there 
are serious difficulties in carrying out tbia plan, 
yet welook upon it as the only plun which can 
eave the Republicans from defeat. It, of course, 
imposes upon Senator Cameron the necessity 
of taking the back seat and letting the Repub- 
ican party, as such, by properly elected 
delegates to a state convention, make up the 
ticket to be voted for. His day asa political 
dictator is ended, and, if Le does not believe it, 
the next election, under the existing state of 
things, will disclose the fact beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, The Republicans of Pennesyl- 
vanila are presented with the altervative of de- 
feat or a new state convention, properly elected, 
with the withdrawal of both tickets and the 
nomination of a new ticket. Which side of this 
alternative will they choose? The Democrats 
would, of course, greatly prefer the continu- 
ance of the existing status, and this ought to 
be a reason why Republicans should seek to 
change it. 








Tus House of Representatives, after so 
amending its rules that the Democratic minor- 
ity could aot by filibustering defeat the will of 
the majority, lest week set about the work of 
expurgating itself of those members, chicfly 
from the Southern States, who occupied seats 
without having been elected by the people, 
and giving the seats to those whom the people 
had io fact elected. The work, though well be- 
gun, is not yet completed, and the House should 
keep right on in this important duty, with al) 
practicable dispatch, until every one of the 
contested election cases shall be disposed of 
according to law and fact. There were some 
sixteen such cases pending whev the House 
commenced iis sessions, and it is noteworthy 
that nearly all of them came from the 
Southern States and that the contestarts 
are Republicans, claiming seats occupied by 
Democrats. The fact that the contestants 
are Republicans is no reason why they 
should be seated, if not elected, and is certainly 
no reason why they should be denied seats, if 
elected, and cheated out of the office by false 
counting. It ia noterfous that Democracy at 
the South has resorted to a system of outrage- 
ous election fiauds; aud it is of the very frst 
consequence that Southern Democrats should 
be taught that these frauds, when perpetrated 
in elections for members of Congress, will not 
de ultimately successful. The knowledge of 
this fact will greatly reduce the temptation to 
their commission and contribute to secure fair 
and honest elections. Let it be once under- 
stood that all election frauds will be judicially 
investigated, in the spirit of severe and impar- 
tial candor, and Southern Democracy will 
come to the conclusion that fradulent elec- 
tions are not a payivg business, as a matter of 
party policy. It is to be hoped that the action 
of the House of Representatives will give the 
*“ Solid South " a bint on this subject that will 
not be speadily forgotten. 


Govexnorn CRITTENDEN, of Missourt, seems 
to have very queer ideas as to the duties of bis 
office ip dealing with criminals. He hired the 
Ford boys to shoot down Jesse James at sight ; 
and, when they were indicted for murder, and, 
on their own plea of guilty, were sentenced to 
be hanged, be came to their rescue with an 
immediate and uncondit'onal pardon. Frank 
James, a brother of Jesse, and equally an out- 
law, being at larcve and swearing vengeance 
against Governor Crittenden for the murder of 
his brother, the Governor ts reported to have 
ebtered into a process of negotiation with 
Frank, by which the latter was to surrender him- 
self and the former was te guarantee to bim a full 
end unconditional pardon for ell bis offenses 






The position of Governor Crittenden in both 
aspects is most extraordinary. He is certainly 
unfit for the office he dishonors ; and, ifhe were 
impeached and removed therefrom, and then 
indicted and tried on the charge of baving pro- 
cured the aseassivation of Jesse James, the 
proceeding would be justified by the facts. His 
reported action in respect to Frank James pre- 
sents him in the attitude of negotiating with a 
notorious criminal and promising him a com- 
plete pardon, on condition of his own personal 
surrender. If thc people of Missouri quietly 
tolerate such things, they need not be sur- 
prised if law fails to preserve the peace and 
good order of society in that state. 


THE majority of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Assembly of this state, In the case of Judge 
Westbrook, last week reported that, upon the 
evidence submitted to them, they had come to 
the conclusion that the Judge had not been 
guilty of any impeachable offense. This re- 
port was signed by six members of the Com- 
mittee. Two other members concurred with 
the six who sigued the report in the conclu- 
sion, but not with them in all the statements 
made or iv particular conclusions drawn there- 
from. ‘lwo other members were of opinion 
that the Judge onght to be impeached “for 
mal and corrupt conduct in office.” Another 
member thought that he ought to be im- 
peached “for mal conduct in office,”’ but that 
the testimony did not show ‘‘any corrupt or 
dishonest motives in the action of the afore- 
said Judge.”’ The Assembly, after a 
pretty full discussion of the subject, 
adopted the majority report by a vote 
of seventy-seven against thirty-five. This, 
of course, disposes of the case, so far 
as the question of a formal trial fs con- 
cerned; yet it leaves Judge Westbrook in a 
very undesirable position. ‘he majority report 
concedes that his *‘ actions fn some instances 
have been indiscreet and unwise,” although 
nut such as to afford * ground for impeach- 
ment,” Three of the members of the Com- 
mittee thought that he ought to be impeached 
aud thirty-five members of the Assembly 
showed by their votes that they were of the 
same Opinion. The comments in the newspa- 
pers indicate a divided judgment in regard to 
bis conduct asa judge. Weare of the opin- 
ion that @ trial by the Senate would not have 
resulted in couviction by the necessary major- 
ity ; and, if so, the Assembly was wise in not 
presenting the Judge for trial. He bas six 
years yet to serve before the expiration of his 
term, and it will be well for him to give good 
heed to the following remark by the Sun, of 
thiscity: “ If he would regain anything like the 
fair reputation he bad when he assumed office, 
he mast avoid even the appearance of evil 
throughout the remainder of his official 
career.”’ It is of the very first consequence to 
the public interest that judges should both 
deserve and bave *‘ a good report.”’ 


Tue ili effects of that short-sighted ten- 
minutes rule adopted by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, meeting iv Springfield, Il1., 
were quite too marked to escape notice. Such 
a rule will do very well after a debate bas been 
well opened anda time has been set when it 
must close ; but to enforce it from the begin- 
ning is little less than gag law. .For example, 
the Assembly bad before it several important 
subjecte—like the report of the Committee on 
Home Missions and that of the Committee on 
the Revision of the Book of Discipline—which it 
was impossible to discuss fully in ten-minute 
speeches, and the result was that both of these 
subjects were but imperfectly considered and 
it became necessary to put them over to 
another year. When a committee has with 
great labor accomplished en importent and 
intricate labor, and a chairman, like Justice 
Stroug, of the United States Supreme Court, 
or Dr. E. J. Craven, whose special study makes 
him able to expound and defend it, ia tuld that 
he can only have tev minutes to say all he bas 
to say, you might as well tell him to say 
nothing. The Assembly meets for deliberation 
and can afford to deliberate. It can take ten 
days or three weeks to do its work, and should 
not dissolve with its work undone because 
some uneasy delegates are unwilling to take 
time to do their duty, but want to hurry home 
before the asparagus is gone, 


We mentioned last week the report of the 
Committee on Theological Seminaries, made 
to the Genera) Assembly, by President D. 8. 
Gregory, and which was foreshadowed as 
likely to have a decided squint at one or two 
Hebrew professors. We now give the recom 
mendation in full which touches on this sub- 
ject: 

“5. In view of the crude and dangerous 
utterances of many of the secular and re 
ligious papers, periodicals, and bouks, and vi 
some of the pulpits of the land, resulting fron: 
the introduction and prevalence of German 
mysticism aud higher criticism and of philo 
sophical speculation and so-called scientific 
evolution, avd in view of the alarming de 
fections from the faith of the Gospel, both in 





this country and abroad, and whi 
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of the fact that the revealed Word of God, 
the Holy Scripture, is the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, and, therefore, the onl 
hove of mankind, your committee recomme 
that this Assembly, in the name of the great 
Head of the Church, solemvly warn all who 
give instruction in our theological seminaries 
against ineulcating any views or adopting any 
methods which may lead to unsettle faith in 
the doctrines of the divine origin ard plenary 


» Inspiration of the Scriptures, or in our Pres- 


byterian system of doctrines -held by our 
Church, either by ignoring or depreciating the 
supernatural element in divine revelation, or 
wy exalting human conjecture and speculation 
above bistorical and divine facts and truths, 
or by applying hypothesis of evolution, un- 
verified and incapable of verification, to the 
Word of the Living God.” 

All that would come roundly out of the mouth; 
and its abusive adjectives and loose assertions 
and insinuations have a holy sound. Atthe 
same time, there is not enough definition of 
statement to take hold of. In fact, there isa plen- 
ty of the “crude and dangerous u'!terances” 
spoken of, and on Dr. Gregory's side of the 
discussion quite as much, we judge, as on that 
of the young professor against whom Dr. Greg- 
ory lately shot his bolt in The Interior. When 
the report was read, Psofessor Briggs, of Union 
Seminary, a man who, like most of his col- 
leagues, is notreckoned among the ultra con- 
servatives, commended it as excellent snd de- 
clared that there was nothing init but what all 
theological professors could substautially en- 
dorse. It was immediately adopted, without 
debate. Nevertheless, a theological conflict on 
the Iiues {ndicated in the discussion on inspira- 
tion now going on In The Presbyterian Review 1s 
approaching and will burst upon the Assem- 
bly before many years. 


Tae General Assembly passed the following 
resolution with regard to the Anti-Chinese 
Law: 

‘* Resolved, That we regard the recent action 

of our Congress with reference to Chinese im- 
miyration with deep regret and solicitude, and 
hope and pray that such subsequent action 
may be taken by our Government as will be 
consistent with treaty obligations to promote 
and foster the friendly relations existirg be- 
tween China and the United States and to ad- 
vance the cause of Christian evangelization in 
that great empire.” 
The first part of this resolution is couched 
in mild and courteous language, such as, per- 
haps, it became the General Assembly to use 
when speaking of the action of Congrese; yet 
it none the less implies the condemnation 
of that action, snd in this respect it 
represents the prevalent Christian sentiment 
of the whole country. The General Assembly 
is conducting an extensive and prosperous 
Christian mission in China. It has there 
organized a Presbyterian Synod and is spend- 
ing thousands upon thousands of dollars 
every year to preach the Gospel to the Chinese. 
It bas been a matter of joy and thankfulness 
to God, among Christians of all denominations, 
that within a few yeara past that great em- 
pire bas changed the policy of ages, and now 
permits the missionaries of Christian coun- 
tries to labor among the people as propagand- 
ists of the Gospel. That in these circum- 
stances the United States should pass a law 
absolutely forbidding the immigration of all 
Chinese laborers to this country for a period 
of ten years may well be a matter of regret to 
all persons actuated by Christian sentiments. 
We hope that Christians, at least, will express 
this regret and send petitions to Congress for 
the repeal of the law. The law isa burning 
disgrace to this nation. 





In the Episcopal Church the bonds are so 
slack that a heresy that would convulse al- 
most any other denomination causes scarce- 
ly a ripple. Wedo hot bear any stir raised 
up about the sermon preached by R. A. Hol- 
land, D.D., of Trinity Church, Chicago, who 
is, perhaps, the leading pulpit orator of his 
denomination of the West, before the Con- 
vention of the Diocese cf Illinois; and yet it 
was decidedly more radical than any utter- 
ances for which Professor Swing or Dr. Thom- 
as were brought to book. “ Inspiration,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘is a purely religious, poetic iusight 
into divine truth, the sympathetic instinct as 
to God’s will of a svcial spirit that communes 
constantly with him.”’ The ordinary co called 
‘Evangelical’ theory of the atonement he 
calls “ pitiful in its unreason” and ‘hurtful 
tothe cause of Christ,” and the doctrine of 
eternal punishment he ecouts with a real 
passion, which does not commend itself to us. 
The report of the sermon, as we have seen it, 
is dogmatic enough, and seems to us to set- 
tle serious and important questions much too 
easily and with a certain flilppancy. It is {n- 
teresting to see that the Diocese of I!linois, 
which can stand such an excess of rituals«m) 
is equally tolerant of a pretty developed 
rationalism. 


Sars The Star and Uovenant : 


‘The mora) perceptions of the Congrega 
tionalists who desired Dr. Newman Smyth as 
professor in Andover may be gauxed when we 
os be ram which he would havesworn 
to teach an expréssed opinions : 

** The Creed: ‘I believe . . . that the 

shame and 


wicked will awake to ' 











contempt, and, with devils, be plunged 
the lake that burveth with fre A. aad 
forever and ever.” 


“Dr. Smyth: -ANl the analogies of experience 

wonld seem to compel us to believe thct dis- 
po any 9d rocesses of life must be continued 
after death ; and in this intermediate period, 
suggested by some scriptures, room would be 
found for the play of those forces of moral 
development whose working we observe in the 
present life.’”’ 
Will The Star and Covenant please look up the 
passage in Daniel about “‘ shame and everlast- 
ing contempt,” and that in the Revelation 
about ‘‘fire and brimstone,” quoted in the 
“Creed,” and consider if they r:efer to atime 
before or after the “intermediate period,” of 
which Dr. Smyth was speaking? If it should 
turo out that Dr. Smyth was speakicrg of the 
“intermediate period’? and the Creed of a 
time after it, would our contemporary with- 
draw its slur about “‘ moral perceptions’’? 


Tug Southern Baptist Convention has had a 
trying experience since the close of the late 
war. A process of disinteyration has been 
going on, which at times threa‘ened to be disas- 
trous. The Home Mission Board was much 
crippled by the establishment of state orgzan- 
izations, which had In view the same objects as 
{t pursued. When disaster seemed to be almost 
inevitable, a process of reaction or centraliza- 
tion set in, which. perhaps, in time will restore 
all the territory that has been lost and more 
besides. The recent session at Greenville, 
South Carolina, was one of the most important 
and significant in this regard that baa ever 
been held. Gratifying reports were made with 
regard to the progress that had been achieved 
in the recent undertaking to effect ‘the 
closest possible connection on the part of the 
Convention Boards with the Stete Board«"’; 
but much remains to be done fn this direction 
before the future of the Convention shall be 
assured. Another expedient in the interests 
of centralization is to require the vice presi- 
dents of the two boards, one of whom is ap- 
poloted for each state respectively, to report 
what they have done to promote the cause of 
their board in the state where they belong. 
The reports of these gentlemen imparied a 
novel and interesting feature to the proceed- 
ings of the body, which hitherto bave par- 
taken too largely of the character of a mass 
meeting. In the course of time these reports 
will, perbaps, be given in writing and made 
directly to the corresponding secretaries of 
the Board and only reviewed by the Conven- 
tion. Thus the vice-presidents will be placed 
under closer supervision and made more 
directly responsible. This wil! be a destrable 
advance. Each vice president will be clothed 
with the authority and the functions and held 
to the responsibility of a district secretary, 
which will be a better arrangement than that 
which prevails among the Baptists of the 
North ; aad, inasmuch as the organization is 
compact and the control will be direct, it may 
beexpected to yield good results. 


Tuer Southern Baptists will hardly need to 
dread the rivalry of their Northern brethren 
m-ich longer. Complaint was made on that scdre 
at Greenville. The Home Mission Society of 
New York bas driven the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention from West Virginia and has assailed 
it in Texas. Even In Louisiana it bas ;ap- 
pointed a colporteur and seems disposed to 
open @ sort of conflict. Some of the speakers 
alluded to the poverty of Southern Haptists 
and intimated that the New York Society was 
taking an unjustifiable advantage; but the 
poverty of Southern Baptists is a threadbare 
theme. They are not poor, but only disorgan- 
ized and inefficient. Let the new scheme be 
carried into effect and let the vice-presidents 
of the boards be criticised for inactivity, as the 
vice-president for Arkansas was criticised af 
Greenville, and another condition of things 
will prevail. The Convention can in that case 
easily occupy the whole ground and drive out 
any of the Northern societies. When a Bap- 
tist institution of this city decided, some years 
since, to accept aid from the city government,a 
great deal of noise was made aboutit. Bap- 
tists have usually favored a wide separation of 
charch and state. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention has, however, committed itself to 
the opposite principle, without a word of pro- 
test, so far as we can discover. Their school 
in the Indian Territory receives an annual 
donation from the Creek Nation of eight 
thousand four hundred dollars. It is some- 
what remarkable that the largest and, 
perhaps, the most conservative Baptist body 
in the world shoald have surrendered this 
principle, without @ word of comment or op- 
position. 

Tus Churches of Great Britain advance 
slowly toward abstinence from intoxicating 
drivks; but the extreme cautiousvess of the 
utinority “in ‘the U. P. Synod of Scotland ts 
both amusing and amazing. One would think 
there could be no sort of objecticn. the evil 
of drunkenness being universally admitted, to 
such a resolution as that Dr. Cairns propused, 
simpiy recommending members of the Chun. h 
“ setfoudly to consi@er bow far it may be thelr 
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duty to discontinue the personal use of Intox- 
feating beverages.” But Dr. James Brown, 
while be did not desire to “resile” from the 
position taken last year, felt that th's wasa 
step that might divide the Church, a step 
which “ outran the sympathy of the Church "’; 
and, when the Synod, beediess of bis words of 
caution, proceeded to take the perilous step 
fo advance, Dr. Brown and others signed a 

per of dissent, their principal grievance being 
Tat ft was “not seemly*’ thus to issue a de- 
itverance in support of total abstitietice while 
the Church holds conflicting opinions on thé 
subject. We trust that Dr. Brown's fears will 
not be realized, and that no such ill effects 
will appear from members considering 
whether they should or should not drink as 
will move Dr. Brown next year to “ resile” 
from the action of the present Synod. The 
Free Church Assembly heard Mr. Muody and 
another American on temperance, and got a 
view of abstinence which would have horrified 
Dr. Brown; and, more then that, no one felt 
¢alled upon to deprecate or dissent from the 
positions take. There is hope even for the 
idinority of the U. P. Church, Dr. Brown 
having put himself on record as willing to dis- 
contevance drinking usages at ordinations, 
inductions, and funerals, 





.-The Literary World bas an interesting 
article on Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” which 
shows how the poet labored to perfect his 
verse. The first draft of the poem isin the 
Harvard College Library and was written on 
the back of a letter from Charles Sumner, and 
was finisbed at half-past three o'clock, sothe 
poe!’s memorandum says, iv the morning of 
Bept. BWth, 1841. We repeat the first verse 
with ite changes. Wé italicise the words which 
be rejected by drawing a line through them: 

“The shades of night were falling fast 
When through an Alpine village pass’d 
through snow and ice 
bore, above all price 
"mid 
A youth who as the peasant sung 
A banuer with the strange device 
Responded tn an unknown tongue! 
Exceisiot |* 

-e»-Our American theosophistical teachers 
and creatures, Col. Olcott, Madame Blavatsky, 
and D. M. Bennett, do not find the task of hnm- 
bugging Hindus all roses. The Colonel planted 
& themorial tree in a sacred place in Tinnevelly, 
we believe it was; and as soon as he was goue 
the priestly authorities dug it up, and purified 
the place by elaborate ceremonies. The Pundit 
Dayanund Saraswati, bead of the Arya 
Somajes, who inyited Colonel Olcott to India, 
bas just excommuhicated him, and gives his 
opinion of him in the following frank and, 
doubtless, truthful language: 

** Neither Colonel Olcott nor Madame Blavat- 
sky knows anything of Yor Vidya (occult 
science) as pract’ced by the Yogis of old. For 
them to say that they perform their phenomena 
without apparatus, without any secret pre- 
arrangement, aud solely through the forces 
existing in Nature, and by what they call 
* their power’ is to tell a lle.” 

..--It is surprising that a few of our readers 
still find itso difficult to understand our rela- 
tion to our correspondents. Those who write 
to uscomplaining of us that we publish one 
week an article defending close communion, 
another week one blaming achurch for modi- 
fying its creed, and another week one by Mrs. 
Clemmer criticising Mr. Blaine or Mr. Robeson 
should understand that it is just thisliberty of 
honest expression which gives Tur InDEPEND- 
ENT its strength. Our readers shall see, if we 
can provide for it, both sides. But, whether 
this pleases our readeis or not, we have mude 
up our mind and shall not be deterred by 
letters of complaint. We have got over being 
frightened because a subscriber says stop my 
paper. He can’t, we hope, stop THe [xpz 
PENDENT. 

«-»-We quoted lately, without a word of 
comment, what The Central Presbyterian bad to 
sayof Longfellow. He was nogrrat poet, it 
said ; inferior to Gray or Collins. ‘‘ His bouks 
will be forgotten before the close of the cen- 
tury. We believe he was a Unitarian.” A cor- 
respoudent is reminded of something he once 
heard. A physicist, who had just taken his 
chair in a prominent college, not far from New 
York, having come from New Eagland. bad 
exded a brillisnt and evidently sympathetic 
exposition of Boscovitch’s theory of mat’er. 
when a zealous junior, with the twang of a 
Covenanter, called out: “Professor, aren’t 
you a Unitarian ?”’ 

.... Senator Logan, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, sticks tena- 
ciouslv to his position in regard to the case of 
Fitz-John-Porter. The fact, as shown by the 
evidence, seems to be that Mr. Porter was un- 
justly @ealt with by the court-martial that 
tried and condemned him ; and, if so, then the 
fact that the court was regularly constituted 


and had fall jurisdiction of the case is no rea- 
son why. should not legislate for a 
redress Of the injustice. 


««/Tee dbairman of the Harrisburg Coaven- 





tion is reported as saying: “If Mr, Cameron 
was as good a Republican as I am, he would re- 
sign and take himself into obscurity. He is 
the one obstacle toa united party now. We 
want statesmen, and not men who do nothing 
but quarrel over collectorsbips and other 
places.”” Well, if Mr. Cameron will not resign, 
then let the Republicans of Pennsylvania retire 
him to private life and keep bim there, whether 
he likes it or not. 


.-.Dr. Nevius, a missionary amoug the 
Chinese, says he carried four thousand dol- 
larsthtongh the famine region in China and 
slept with it in his room, without a guard, and, 
although the people were starving, none offered 
totouch acentofit. For ten years these hon- 
est people cann»t, by the recent act of Con- 
gress, be permitted to come to this country, to 
be corrupted in business morals. Cougress 
may have builded better than it knew. 


++«eTbe attacks on Mr. Barrows and the First 
Congregational Church of San Frencisco for 
their simplification of the Creed have done 
them no harm, He has been preaching a 
series of doctrinal discourses and the church 
has been thronged by the attendance of the 
best people in the city. Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper's famcus bible class, which has found 
a home in this church, continues with its han- 
dreds in attendance. 


..-The Catholic Protectpry of this city 
wanted to grab seventy-five thousand dollars, as 
a gratuity from the state, m addition tothe two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars contributed 
each year by the city, to be expended in paving 
the bille of this sectarian fnstitution. We are 
quite unable to see why the Protectory should 
enjoy this special privilege, even if the Catho- 
lic Irish do, almost to a man, vote for the 
Democratic Party. 


.«-sThe Charleston News lustily cheered the 
Democratic dlsorganizers aud revolutionists in 
the House of Representatives, when they were 
filibustering to preyent any action of the 
House on the contested election from South 
Carolina. If the News had been as considerate 
and thoughtful as it was passionate, it would 
have had the sagacity to see that this program 
tuust in the erd prove a failure. 


..--Benator Cameton is reported as having 
threatened the manufacturers of Pennsylvania 
that he will go against their tariff demands 
unlese they support bim {n his fight with the 
Independent Republicansof that state. If the 
report Be true, it only adds another reason to 
the many others for teaching the domineering 
Senator that be does not own the Republican 
Party of Pennsylvania. 


.-The Supreme Court of Ohio last week 
declared the recently enacted Pond Liqucr Law 
of that state to be unconstitutional. The 
ground taken by the Court is that the law has 
the operaticn and effect of a license Jaw and 
comes within the inhibition of the constitution 
of the state, which declares that ‘‘ no license to 
traffic in intoxicating liquors shall hereafter be 
granted in this state.” 


«e+e The exact amount of the Geneva Award 
remaining tn the Treasury of the United States, 
including $2,403,800 of accrued interest, is $9,- 
553.800. It isa great pity that Congress has 
failed to take the just and proper view as to 
the true theory for the distribution of this 
amount. As to what should be done, it is 
bardly possible to ive ofa simpler case, 

.. The Anti-fusion Greenbackers of Maine 
have held their state convention, adopted a 
platform which glorifies the greenback, and 
nominated Solon Chase as their candidate for 
governor. These Greenbackers do not pro- 
pose to bave any alliance with the Democrats 
and “Vr. Chase is @ very proper candidate to 
represent their views. 

.. Before the meeting of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston Mr. W. M. Salter asked 
the question ‘‘ Why do not the ethics of Jesus 
satisfy our times?” The reason, we suppose, 
isthe same as that why they did not satixfy 
his times, and tbat is, that we are not ed- 
ucated up to them. 


...- The Congregationalist takes five columns 
to tell what 1t knows about ministers whore 
views on future punishment are not orthodox. 
Apy intelligent person, reading this article, will 
see at once that what The Vongregationalist 
docsn’t know about this subject would fill at 
least ten columns. 





.---President Lincoln’s idea was that of a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. The idea cf the 
politica] bosses is that of a government by the 
bosses and for the bosses. There is some 
difference between these two ideas. 


...-Mr. Cornelius J. Vanderbilt for a time 


contested his father’s will, on the ground of © 


mental incapacity, and it is a singular coin- 
cidence that the same lawyer wno acted as bis 
counsel is serving his sister in a contest to 
break his will on the same ground. 

..».We see the statement in The Hartford 
Courant that President Seelye bas been advis- 
iug bis pupils at Amberst to go to the Hart. 





ford Théolocical Seminary, in preference to 
Andover and othef institutions. We bave 
authority to deny this statement. 


-»-»The Independent Republicans of Peun- 
sylvania are confidently calculating that their 
ticket will poll at least fortv thousand votes in 
Philadelphia. This of itself would be sure to 
secure the defeat of the Cameron ticket. 


--«.The venerable Horatio Seymour, in @ re- 
cent letter, says: ‘*I am getting old, but I wish 
to be useful as long as I live.” No man nearly 
worn out by the decay of years can cherish in 
respect to this world a better wish. 


-++-The late Moses Taylor. of this city, left 
an estate estimated at forty millions of dollars, 
all of which he gave hy will to bis family 
kindred, without a solitary bequest for any 
charitable or public purpose. 


..««The modern Demoerstic theory of the 
“rights of minorities’ is that minorities, if 
composed of Democrats and white men, have 
the inalienable right to rule, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SupscripTions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1888, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz,: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each, 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is seld.delow $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known through our 
friends that Tur INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be av immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a hosi of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now vamed, 


Lublisher’'s Department, 


SoorHine aNp HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 


No remedy known equais_Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER, 
Fine Clothing to order a specialty, Junction Third 
and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. Novelties and ba 
in superior ready-made Clothing, cut from de 
signed for fine custom trade. 


a 
THE COUNTRY SEEMS TO 
be filled with Specifie for the cure of Lung Dis- 
eases that one scarcely knows which to use, for want 
of confidence in their medical properties; but from 
the remarkable cures and the high order and extra- 
ordinary efficacy of ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM, that 
we are compelled to regard the evidence of our senses, 
ana confidently state for Cough and Cold and that 
hydra-headed monster, Consumption, we think that 
preparation a safe and certain cure and recommend 
it to the public. 
For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 


DO YOU LIKE | MUSIC? 

ly like music @ musical inetru- 
ment at home, you will not Take, a mistake in secur- 
ing a New Organ manufactured 
the well'k known New England Organ Company of 
1207 and 1200 Waspington Si Boston, Mass. These 
instruments have been thoroughly tested and are 
found to be e qxnetiy as represen: Whetber used in 
the church or a+ } gs they iy] sure to please and 
the wide sales of these wing 
tind wend Fa Read t!: o advertisement, on the | pat 

~y: —_ the [llustrated Catalogue, which 























we ee h Lt, Fe Br We t Works 
& were in the office o1 in 

afew da¥s ago, when fos —_ datly mails was 
b ought {in from the 

to see the number of oxers and the amount of remit- 
tances, received from al! yy 3 the, wo Geeks 


aints are so convenient te u ng ready mixed, 
MW ‘durable and oognenienl. thas s wer other 
aint fs used. Mr. i Eageme Teoll, we ere pleased to 
now, has lt his health aaa is fe atie at the 
Pf ad of the Company, No. 76 Fulton Street, in 
this city. 





TRE ATTENTION OF LaDIEs is called to the special 
sale of Spantah Laces, which the popular dry-goods 
houre of H.C. F. Koc pg is now makin hese 


the rote, who live far 
a ba 8 1-3 ana - = apply ip 7 ~~" Orders 
by mail wil oie nd, trom ‘ 
long acquaintance Swi ‘ inte bouse, ow thet 
purchase’s will he her particu ratisfied with thelr bar- 
gains. For fart ertine 
ment, on last page. The ato: tore of Hi. C. '. K 
ia Sixth Avenue and 102, 104, and 106 Wi 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
“Tag Best NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED Is PEXWeYL- 
varia.” This is one of the many ae 
ings said abou PHILADELPHL REKLY Presse 
be contemporaries. it t in, indeed, a enterprising 
and thoroughly readable Tenn titnss wh whore paves are 
never polled Uy the yore ty Bt 


ls of 
Peer fey circle. sla aay Se 
Ahandsome mounted w Pennsylvania, 
aie 8i6 — ard 1mE i map of Penna year, 
Specimen co,nesr free. 


LOVE AT F/RST SIGHT. 


Tris not always the cog wind uf the fvatures ip 








that produce ntaut cus d for 

Ber in man, rp inet theek, clear complextor., and 

ber ith: skin verally is far. more atir.ctive. 

@champttn Liquid’ Pe Pearl” will é¢ffect this without 
sonst Sndaeve perm -——- 





EASY SHORS, 1 <3 guy oe bie ‘custom 


inence 
Foapendtng ‘s a pours. ces in the 


were well-n Pee rable. mis, ch ube of strong. 





4 T. Anthony & 


frm of E. & H, T. Anthony & Co, s one of the 
pioneer photographic houses and thev are tre largest 
copiers photograph!c materials in the world. The 
of on rm graduated and received de 





80 long been identified. 


DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 

Ir is only a few days s'nce the news flashed over the 
wires announcing the laying of the last rail on the 
Denver extension of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Kaftroad, and the reception it has met at the 
hands of press and people seems a fair criterion of 
the immense popularity justly enjoyed by this giant 
corporation. This woftdrous popularity of the Great 
Burlington Route has been fairly earned and ac- 
quired, and in the records of railway progress and 
improvement during the past fificen years it stande 
at the head. Among the most valuable of modern ap- 
pliances and comfortable devices to render life on the 
rail an enjoyable luxury, a large number originated 
or have been first in useat the C., B., and Q. head- 
quarters, the management having always exercise@ 
the most painstaking carefulners to guard even the 
midor details in all that could tend to make travel 
over the lines safe, swift, and luxurious, the faci:f 
ties provided representing all the latestdevelopments 
of science and industry and the teachings of experi- 
ence. To the tidy and clean sixteen-wheel sleepers. 
the dining-cars, with tables groaning under loads 07 
every procurable delicacy, the parlor-cars, richly 
and tastefully furnished, have been added an elegant 
system of smoking-cars, for exclusive use of first-class 
passengers, and the stateroom-car, the most brilliant 
gem of them all, giving absolute privacy and special 
accommodations for ladies or parties traveling to- 
gether. Allof which combine into their construction 
every point of detail anid minutiae calculated to in- 
crease the comfort of the pasrenger aud surrouné 
him with the Inxurtes of home-tlife. 

The construction of the new Denver extension addr 
also to the record one of the mort remarkable feate« 
of railway buil¢ing—a distance of 248 infles baving 
beén Coveted in 810 working days,from August te 
May, including, of course, the Winter months. 

The traveling public, prompt to gnize merit, 
are awaiting with impatience the day when theC., 
B., and Q. coaches will carry them through from the 
Lakes to the Rockies. 


COLORADO EXCURSIONS. 


COLORADO KOUND TRIP TOURIST TICKETS at 
greatly reduced rates ~via. C., B., and Q. R. R., new 
Chicago end Denver Through Line, good durirg Sum- 
mer and National Mining and Industrial Fx- 
position, ip September, are now on sale, and ful] par- 
tiovlars as to trains and rates can be obtained from 
any Coupon Ticket Office in the United States or Can- 
ada. 

















FOR EVERYBODY. 
Messxs. Peck & Snypgnr’s Annual Catalogue for 
188x is Some us, and we find, upon examining it, that 
while it startles us with an enumeration of some o. 
th pape kere by them, it po Cae of giving a cor- 
rect idea of the extent ond va their business. 
ly a pers: nal visit to their ceoren will do that. 
He y manufacture and deal in everythin Fareely. it 

| A. ‘nol as @ and ate teaete’ one an 


lawn ey 
; 4 thelr i catalogue ue upon pn Fe of io ce cents. Addvers 
180 Nassau Street, New York 





BANES AND BANKERS. 
NeaRry five hundred cashiers in different partes of 
the oe a ——- anecdotes, incidents, 

e 
collected tnto book form by Cashier FH. C. Percy, 
= Bg A = ts advertised in our Hiterrry cob 
A pe 2 ppeccate & note to a cashier for 
discount te a apt to form an L thet benkers are «a 
morose and sullen class en; but Mr. Percy dis- 
pela the idea in pic book. which not only bankers, bat 

every one else should re 





OIL STOVES. 
our readers to the pévertocment in an- 
column, of the A & Westlake ve 


other 
wish to eay that for econemic Seasons y be on 
Stoves should be used in reariy ory family ia the 
country, and they are pow manufactured in such 
~ | pe | jocncet Be objections urged against 
hem, a: cen —? ago. any longer 
exist. on thy au oil stove or 
not, oat ee a  Oocalagus. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





iT 8 CORRECT. 
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s THE ‘ONLY RELIABLE CLEANER 


NICLEL AND SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPFR, PLATE G1.ASS, ete. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


USE DEVOE’S 
-B 


t Oil= 


WAL AR iA Mi’rs’, New York City. 




















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60, 


UNDERWEAR. 
Medium and Gauze Merino, Cashmere, 
Bilk-and-Wool Mixtures, ete., for Ladies 
and Gentlemens. A fine stock of Misses’ 
and Boys’ Merino. Also Ladies’ All-Silk 
Vest» in Violet, Pink, Ecru, Blue, White, 
and Cardinal. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Are offering at a large reduction from 
former prices their stock of Imported 
and those of their own manufacture—viz.: 
Misses’ Suits in Silk, Worsted, and Piqué, 
Sacques and Ulsters. Also Ladies’ Wrap- 
pers and Suits in Cambric, Gingham, 
Nainscok, and Linen Lawn, self-trimmed 
and with Embroidery. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











Financial, 


THE SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


Tue House Committee on Banking and 
Currency have agreed to recommend the 
withdrawal of the silver certificates and 
have prepared a bill to this effect. This 
accords with the view of the President and 
also with that of Secretary Folger, who, in 
bis report to Congress, said: 

** The effect of storing large amounts of 
silver coin in the Treasury veults, with the 
present law requiting the issue of silver 
certificntes, is to furnish a paper currency 
not payable in gold or its equivalent. 
This policy is open to most of the objec- 
tiors that can be urged against the Increase 
of United States notes or of gold certifi- 
cates and to the additional objection that 
it furnishes a currency depreciated, from 
the very nature of the basis on which it 
rests—that is, silver coin, of a debased 
value, as compared with- gold coin,” 

The Silver Law of 1878 provides that the 
holder of silver dollars “‘ may deposit the 
same with the Treneurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, in sums not 
lesa than ten dollars, and receive therefor 
certificates of not les< then ten dollars each, 
corresponding witt the denominations of the 
United States notes”; that the ‘“‘coin de 
posited for or representing the certificates 
shall be retained Inthe Treasury for the pny- 
ment of the same on deman14,” and that these 
“certificates shall be receivable forcustoms. 
taxes, and all public dues, and, when so re- 
ceive, may be reissued.” This provision 
is part of a bad law and mnkes the law 
worse than it otherwise would be. It is 
open to the following objections: 

1. It creates a paner currency in addi- 
tion to that of legal-tender notes and na- 
tionn] bank-noles, when the country al- 
ready has a full supply of such currency and 
when, if it b»d not such a supply, it would 
be far better to meet the want by the 
patural increase of national bank-notes, 

2. The currency which it creates is in- 
ferior to legal-tender notes and national 
benk-notes, because it is redeemable only 
in depreciated silver dollars. 

8. it makes the vaults of the Treasury 
simply a warehouse for the deposit of silver 
dollars by their holders, without the slight- 
est advantage to the Government, but with 





the expense of providing for the storage of 
there dollars and issuing receipts or certifi- 
cates therefor. 

4. In making these certificates receivable 
for customs, it gives to them a character 
not possessed by legal-tender notes, which 
are redeemable in gold. 

5. It furnishes both a facility and a mo- 
tive to use these certificates in the payment 
of customs duties, and by so much to di- 
minish the gold receipts of the Treasury 
from this source of revenue. It is the gold 
reserve in the Tressury that sustains the 
public credit, and the source of this reserve, 
unless the Government resorts to borrow- 
ing, must be fo the collection of customs 
duties. Any law which is calculated to 
diminish this reserve and especially one 
that substitutes a depreciated paper curren- 
cy for gold in the psyment of such duties 
is for this reason objectionable. 

The silver certificntes were authorized 
when the silver mania was at full blast, 
and, now that the people have tried the ex- 
periment long enongh +o see the folly of 
the whole scheme, it is time to take the 
back track; and one step io this direction 
is to discontinue the issne of silver certifi- 
cates. The Treasury will then cease to be 
a warehouse for storing the silver of pri- 
vute owners, and returning it to them, at 
their demand, free of all charge. The cer- 
tificates already issued will be redeemed by 
not being reis-ued when they come into 
the Treasury, and thus the country will get 
rid of this paper nuisance. We hope that 
Congress will take this step, even if it goes 
no further. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 


It is estimated that, under the order of 
the Amalgamated Association, some one 
hundred and fifty thousand iron workers in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Youngstown, and other places are out on 
a strike for highcr wages. The manufac- 
turers having refused to comply with the 
demands of the operatives, the latter resort 
to this method of forcing a compliance. 
There is nothing peculiarin the strike or 
the principles involved. Like all other 
strikes, it is a contest between the employer 
and the employé, the latter demanding 
higher wages than the former is willing to 
pay and refusing to work except upon 
such terms as he chooses to dictate. This 
particular strike differs from others only in 
its magnitude. 

We have often said and still say that 
strikes in this country furnish no perma- 
nent remedy for the evils of which work- 
ingmev complain, and generally bring to 
them vastly more evil than benefit. 
Sirikers at once throw themselves out of 
employment, and go to eating up what 
they have previrw ly saved; and, if they 
continue the strike long enough, they are 
sure to bring themselves and thelr families 
to the point of starvation. The statistics 
of strikes show that, for a general rule, 
strikers fall to compel a compliance with 
their demands. They are beaten in the 
contest and inthe end are forced by sheer 
necessi'y to comply with the terms of em- 
plovers. Strikes are generally organized 
and managed by a set of lazy and worth- 
less demagogues, who pretend to be the 
special friends of workingmen, but who 
are, in fact, their worst enemies, imposing 
a loss to the workingman which, as a 
rule, far exceeds the profit. 

There is, moreover, a law that in a free 
labor market regulates the rate of wages, 
as it does the price of commodities, and 
neither the workingman ‘nor the employer 
can annihilate this law or for any great 
lencth of time suspend its natural operation. 
It ix the law of supply and demand, operat- 
ing under free and unrestrained competi- 
tion. Employers may fight this law and 
workingmen may fight it; both may get up 
artificial combinations in conducting the 
fight; but, in the end, ft will conquer both 
and fix the rate of wages which the one 
must pay and the other must accept. The 
law bas Its basts in the very nature of things 
and is, hence, s'ronger than any temporary 
expedient to establish a rate of wages. This 
hax nlways been the case and we believe 
that it always will be the case. 

We cannot, of course, tell bow long th: 
present strike will last or how mach evil it 
will accomplish; but ft certainly will not 
be permanent. It will bave ite day and 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





come to an end, and then the law of sup- 
ply and demand will resume its normal con- 
trol over the rate of wages and make it 
higher or lower according to existing facts. 
Thereis no way of permanently escaping 
the operation of this law except by positive 
legislation, fixing a scale of wages and 
prices, and this would produce far more 
evils than it would remove. 





GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Tae Census Report presents the follow- 
ing figures, as showing by states and ge- 
ographical divisions the production of 
gold and silver in the United States for 
the census year ending May Sist, 1880: 

PaciFic $= DIvision. 








State or 

Gold. Silver. Total. 
Alaska ........... 85.951 $51 96,002 
Arinona.......... 211.065 2,925,825 2.587.700 
California ....... 17,180,941 1,150,887 16,801,628 
1,479,653 164.550 1,944,208 
«+» 4,888.242 12,430,667 =—:17.318,900 
e+» 1,007 701 27.798 1.125.494 
205,747 8,068,614 8,274,391 
186,800 1m9 196.819 
$25,176.000 $10,460,406 §44,645,406 

DIVISION OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINe. 

Colorado......... $2,000,902 $16,519,274 $19 249,172 
Dakota ° ‘ 70.813 3.978.656 
Montana .. 2,905.068 4,710 835 
New Mexico 802,337 441.001 
Wyoming........  WBM  wroccoee 17,321 














New Hampehtre..... 10.999 16,000 26.900 
North Carolina... ... 118,%8 140 119,008 
South Carolina....... 18,740 66 18.008 
Tennessee.........-.. tre 1,008 
Virginia... ......+++++- QB ccc cee 9,821 
Total.....00 sees 230,640 649,586 $280,226 
SUMMARY. 
Pacific Division... .§25,176,000 §19,409,406 §44,645,405 
Divirion of the 
Rocky Moun- 
piece 40s: 000 T878.183 19,917,492 27,796,673 
Eastern Division 229,640 49,586 229,226 
ere $33,203,823 $30,496,484 $72,730,307 


There was, in addition, a small amount 
of gold and silver produced which is not 
included in the above figures. Of the 
world’s production for the year in question, 
North America, according to the statement 
made in the Census, is to be credited with 
55.78 per cent., and all but a mere fraction 
of this amount came from the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain States and Territories. 
The chief sources of gold and silver are 
California, Colorado, and Nevada. Cali- 
fornia leads the list in gold production and 
Colorado in the production of silver. 





AMENDING THE USURY LAWS. 


Tue Assembly of this state has passed a 
bill amending the usury laws, as follows: 

**Section 1. The taking, receiving, re- 
serving, orcharginga rate of interest greater 
than is allowed by law, when knowingly 
done, shall he deemed a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest which the note, bond, bill, con- 
tract, conveyance. or otherevidence of debt 
carries with it or, which has been agreed to 
be paid thereon. Incase the greater rate of 
interest has been paid, the person by whom 
it has been paid, or his legal represenia- 
tiver, may recover back in an action in the 
natare of an action for debt twice the 
amount of the interest thus p»id from the 
person, private banker, corporation, or asso- 
ciation taking or receiving the same; pro- 
vided auch action is commenced within twe 
years from the time the usurious transaction 


ocenrred, 

“tec, 2. Sections 8, 4, and 5 of chanter 4 
of title 8 of part 2 of the Revised Statutes, 
entitled ‘Of the interest of money,’ and 
all laws inconsistent with this act are bere- 
by repealed.” 

The legislature of this state hes already 
pleced state benks and bankers on the same 
footing with the national banks in regard 
to nsurions rates of interest, and the rur- 
pose of this bill is to place individuals on 
the anme footing with the banks in respect 
to forfeitures for charging or receiving 
nsurious rates. The fifth section of the 
Revised Statutes, as referred to and repealed 
in the second section of the bill, is the one 
that extends the forfeiture to the contract 
itself where usurious interest has beer 
charged. The bill is good as far as it goes 
since there is no reacon why there should 
be one law of usury for banks and another 
and a different and severer law for indi 
viduals. It would be an improvement t 
the law, by making it not quite as bad as} 
is now. One difficnity with the bill is that 
it does not go farencugh. What the legis- 
lature ought to do, and what ft will do, when 











{Inne 8, 1882. 


it has wisdom enough to do the best thing 
on this subject, if to eliminate from the 
statute book of the state all usury legisla- 
tion, fixing a legal rate of interest when the 
parties have made no agreement as to the 
interest rate, vet leaving them perfectly 
free to determine the rate for themselves 
by contract and enforcing whatever rate 
they shall thus mutually adopt. The peo- 
ple need no other regulation by law. The 
parties can judge for themselves better than 
the legislature can judge for them. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No change of any note has occurred in the 
money market during the past week, there 
being a continved condition of ease and but 
slight fluctuations in rates. The rate on 
cxll was 3 and 4 per cent. on pledge of 
stock collateral and 2 and 23 per cent. on 
Government-bond security. In time loans 
there was but little done, owing to the un- 
certainty there is felt asto the future of the 
market and the desire on the part of lonners 
to advance the rutes. Prime mercantile 
paper was sold at 43 and 5 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market lacked its usual activity during the 
past week, and, as a consequence, was dull 
and weak, except for extended 68, which 
advanced 4 per cent. Extended 5s and 4s 
declined each 3 per cent. aud 44s declined } 
per cent. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bia. Ask*A.; Bid. Aska, 

9% Currency 6s, '95.129 
Sa, "Bl,con.at 84191 =191% Currency f<, ‘94 1°90 
Corrente 8h 
15: 1907, eoup. 19056 32086 Cees ome OOS 

Notwithstanding the payments by the 
Treasury Department of atout $13,000,000 
during the month of May for pensions, the 
reduction of the public debt, less each in 
the Treasury, reached over $10,009,000, 
making a total reduction of nearly $140,- 
000,000, less cash-in Treasury, for eleven 
months of the current fiscal year. A com- 
parison of the debt statement with that is- 
sued twelve months ago shows that during 
the year the reduction of interest-bearing 
debt has amounted to over $160,000,000. The 
actual reduction of total.debt, exclusive of 
eash in Treasury, has been over $144,000.- 
000 during the eleven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Hence, it is safe to esti- 
mate that the actual reduction of debt, 
interest-bearing and non-interest-hearing, 
will aggregate at least $150,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year. 

The quarterly interest on the registered 
bonds (44 per cent. funded loans of 1891) 
due June 1st, 1882, amounts to $2,063,597.- 
05, of which $54,236.81 ges to foreign 
holders, $374.466.37 to national banks, and 
$1,634,893 87 to domestic holders. 

The Treasury Department will pay off 
$15,000,000 bonds (extended 6s), metur- 
ing Wednesday, June 7th, as rapidly as they 
are presented for redemption. On account 
of the easy movement of the money mar- 
ket, we doubt whether half the amount will 
be promptly presented. 


Gotp AnD Sriver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $18,426, which, with 
the amount previously reported, makes a 
total since the first of January of $1.732,- 
368. The exports for the same periods 
amount to $502,700 and $29,147,548 
respectively. 

Foreren Excnance.—The foreign ex- 
change market partakes of the general lull 
experienced in financial circles and was 
full. The nominal nsking quotations are 
$4.871¢ for 6C-day bills and. $4.90 for de- 
mand, Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of §c. to 1jc. from those figures. 


Bank STATEMENT.—The Clearing-honse 
Statement of the Assucinted Banks for the 
past week shows a loss in specie of $1.326.- 
300, a gain in legal tenders of $1,154,500, an 
expansion in loans of $586,400, an increase 
in deposits of $342,900, end an increase in 
cirenlation of $67,500. The movement for 
the week results in a loss in curplus reserve 
of $257,525, but the hanks still hold $3,951,- 
100 in excess of the legal requirements, 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tail. 


Legal Net 
Loans. Specte. Tenders. Denortfn. 


Bankes, 
Yew York... €9,°92,000 $2 824,000 $627,008 €9.772.008 
Manhattan. 7.5°7,/00 854.0°0 227.000 5,992,000 


Merchants’. 7.237. 1,155,000 6.510.508 


, 
SIA? 3 ars a 


titel 


“Say 





eT eo = 


,aaoa6d 


S2es7 6? 


Unton......- 4.520.500 933.200 295.200 8.901.900 

..” 8.614.200 1,899,700 621.800 6,439.700 
Phenix..... 2.441.000 983,000 61,000 6,330,000 
Cit Zane +--e0* 5.21'0,600 4,584,500 884.000 7,858,200 
Trad’smen's %.736.00 69300 1,383 800 
Pulton. 1.647.800 601.400 138,200 1,849,500 


St. Nicholas 2.326500 391.190 8f.500 1.811.700 
Bhoe & Tea. 3.289 000 599.000 §=273.000 8,986.00 
Corn @xch. 4.871.500 S813.100 21,000 $.136,100 
Contin: nta! 6.742.200 1,106.2°0 295.300 6,730,500 
Oriental.... 2,047.900 21,100 881.600 1.857.100 


Marine..... 3.897.000 967,700 167.090 8 999,000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,491,800 5,766.790 282.900 21.640.700 
Park.... .... 17,082,000 1,982,300 2,086,500 19,877.790 


Wall St.Nat. 1,824.000 229.600 56.90 1,143,400 
North River 1,252,000 24.800 226.700 1,253.300 
East River.. 1.095.700 129,900 106.400 911,000 
Fourth Va.. 17.4°2.000 2.959.200 1,270,200 16,790.400 
Cent. Na.... 7.792.000 939.000 1.115.000 8.144.900 
Second Na.. 3.259.000 685,000 810..08 8.929.000 
Nieth Na... 5.727.600 797,100 ‘758,600 5.748.000 
First Na.... 14.081.600 2.663.800 695.100 16.065.400 
Third Na... 5.329.800 403,000 828.300 5,268,390 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,4°7.100 150.200 127.900 1.143,400 


Bowery..... 1,815 900 177.900 250000 1,636,500 
N.Y.Co..... 1,722,700 12.9% 605,100 1,987.100 
Ger. Am.... 2,5°84100 86.200 77.900 2,172,800 


Chase Na... 4,572,600 90.100 806790 5,976.400 
Fifth Av.... 2.075.900 ~ 488.000 112000 2.195.90¢ 
German Ex. 1.518.100 50.190 195,800 1.807.90¢ 
Germania... 1,499,500 85,900 201,200 1.646 100 
1. S.Nat... 4,091.100 755,100 117.400 4,084 40¢ 
Lincoln Nat. 876,700 126,800 87,700 885.700 





Totais....... 818 373.300 58,602,900 24,922,600 208,657,000 


Inc. Dee. Inc. Ino. 
Comparisons. ,,..8586.400 $1,326,300 $1,154.500 $34°,900 
Genstage. week ending. May 27th....... 


In the action instituted in the Sapreme 
Court by Frederick Frelinghuysen as re- 
ceiver of the Mechanics’s National Bank of 
Newark, against Theodore F. Baldwin, the 
former teller of the bank, a motion was 
made Saturday in Supreme Court, Cham- 
bers, before Judge Donohue, by Mr. A. P. 
Whitehead, the attorney for the plaintiff, 
that a commission issue directed to Frank 
W. Babbitt, of Newark, authorizing him 
to take the disposition of the defendant 
upon oral questions to be put to him under 
the issues in the action. In support of 
the motion, Mr. Whitehead also produced 
afid.vit made by himself, in which he 
stutes that the action is brought to recover 
damages sustained by the plaintiff, by rea- 
son of the defendant having embezzled and 
converted to his own use different sums of 
monevs of the bank, amounting in the 
agcregute to more than $50,000, and the 
Pl»intif® demands judgment for the pay- 
ment of this amount. In the affidavit he 
avers that it is necessary, for the benefit of 
the trial, that the defendant ehould be ex- 
examined. The motion was opposed by 
Messrs, Abbott and Fuller, who denied 
charge of embezzlement. asserting thxt 
there was no proof to show that the de 
fendant was guilty of any fraudulent oper- 
tions; that he had an office in the city and 
was willing at any time to be examined. 
Judge Donohne intimated that be would 
give the plaintiff an opportunity to exam- 
ine Baldwin before trial, but before decid- 
ing ‘he matter he took the papers for con- 
sideration. 

Many of the stockholders of the Pacific 
National Bank of Boston, who refuse to 
Pay the assessment recently called for, met 
last week and have agreed to resist the 
assessment called for by the receiver. The 
list of signatures for this object is increns- 
ing. The meeting expressed the fullest 
salisfaction with the action of the execu- 
tive committee in claiming that money 
pai! for the new stock is not assessable, 
Receiver Price, of the Pacific Bank, says 
he will pay no attention to the association 
formed to contest the payment of the 
assessment levied on the new stock, He 
has received no instructions from Comp- 
troller Knox regarding the matter, and, un- 
legs he is ordered to act otherwise, he will 
bring suits in all cases where a refusal to 
pay is made, 


Banx Stocns.—The closing quotations 
for city bavk shares were as follows: 











COE. .crccce coorece. 
Mechanics -_ 
Mec. B nk'g Ass.} 107 
Mecn’s & Trad'rs 08 — 





Stock MarkKET.—Spcculation seemed to 
revive slightly after the rest occasioned by 
the observance of Decoration Day, and the 
appearance of a “‘ bull” market was man- 
ifested at the opening on Wednesday; but 
it was of short duration, as it almost imme- 
diately became weak and #0 continued to 
the close. All the fluctuations were con- 
fined to manipulation on the part of 
brokers, there being a conspicuous absence 
of outside support to the market, without 
which the brokers have but a scanty oppor- 
tunity for profits. There is considerable 
unceitainty expressed as to the future of 
the market and the feelidf® is quite general 
that. a short crop this season would be 
fraught with serious disaster and produce 
harder times than has been experienced for 
many years. However, it is hoped, with 
the present prospects of the crops and the 
adjustment of the industrial strikes, that 
any such result may be averted. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closivg quotations of the week: 


American Express..........- 1082 «(OTi¢ 96% 06% 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 300 27 26% 27 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 400 63 61 63 
American Dist. Tel.......... ooo 4647 4545 15% 
Boston Air Line........... 










Chicago and Northw'n. pf. 2,206 145% 148 148 
Chie., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 25,650 111% 110% 110% 
C.. Mil, and St.P.,pf........ 910 190% 120% 120% 


Cin., &,, and Clev¥.........+ 00 «(828 \) ee) | 
Del., Lack.. and Western... 68.600 120% 119 119% 
Del. and Hudson............ 2050 104% 108 104 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 153,160 6046 B44 55K 
East Tenmessee.:.......-.... 2,185 105 0% 0% 
East Tennessee, pf.......... 100 17. «#17 17 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 700 828 79 7 
Hariem.......... deoseesco ces 50 208 207% 207% 
Homestake Min. .......++« - 275 4 1% 17% 
Tilinols Central.... 2,990 18554 183% 183% 
Ind., Bi, and West........ om 41 BS) 40 
Lake 9hore..........s0.-s0000 72,015 103% 101Kg 101% 
Lake E. and West........... 700 28 p? 
Long Island..... .........-.. 5,110 60 36 BOG 
Loulsvilie aad Nashville... 75,900 74% 67% 68 
Lou., N. Alb., and C........ 200 «(S836 «(58g «58g 
4400 56% 54% «(5TH 





20 B14 BIG «(81 
600 82K OS1Kg 88% 
100 618 «(18 13 
ao 4m M&M 
200 63% «(68 
20UlCOmUlCS 
809 40 «4 4956 
809 87% 85 8687 
-- 17410 87% BOY 85% 
200 «22g 22% «(Bl 
23,400 305% 27% 28% 
94,825 03% 901f 9135 
206 124 124 124 
Nash.,Chat.,andSt.Louis, 600 60 ow 87 
T1590 74% 6546 «863, 
48,085 12834 12616 120% 
2 SF 87 87 
2 179 #17 #8179 
, and Western. 60.250 85% S8ig 3414 
200 73 72% 722% 
; 8,260 = 2 PAi¢ 
125 «11 1 11K 
3,135 80% 28g 20g 
1,825 51x 50 50 
Northern Pactfic.... ...... 16018 424% 41 414 


Northern Pacific, pfd... - 27,417 8035 78% «79 


1.150 831g BIg 89% 
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FrvanctaL Item.—Last week the most 
important mining transaction which bas 
teken place intely in New York was the 
sale, by J. M. Moore & Co., of 78 Bread- 
way, to M eee. , of Salt Luke City, 
ofa quefoonth interestin the Minnie Moore 
Mine, of Wood River, Idnho, for $100,000. 
— mine was developed during the Win- 

ter, producing about 400 tons of ore, aver- 
aging 115 ounces silver per ton and 65 | ~4 
cent. lead and placing about $400, 
worth of ore in gizht. One bundred tons of 
ore were shipped in May.— The Tribune. 

Drviwwenv.—The Castie Creek Gold Min- 
ing Co. bas declared a monthly dividend 
of three per cent., payable June 15th. 
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GlLiys, Rouen S Jenn, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New Yori 
Accounts of Banks. Fankers, Merchants 


and Individuals received. 
Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
fesued. 








Bonds and Stocks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full juformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en band, 

au matters pertaining te a general bank- 





Bonds. 


The poftcy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now ying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will scon cease, to bear interest. 


Government mg opnge 5 
office in any amount, at 
en market rates, with ae 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory reierences 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over, 
Ne interest on accounts averaging less than 


\ $1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

E tion 
-, -~ attention given to orders by Mail 


legra rom Hanks, Kankers, and 
other oe and 4 


vesiors out 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N.Y. 





BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Gaeerae ay on Creat at Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and se eraae CREDITS, 


~ HOLDERS OF $ SECURITIES | 


nd other valuables will pets 


the soopvenees us eatenoesl cary’ sinabject a —_ 
personal access 


SHEE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National “Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OFTOSITE &T. PAUI’S CHURCR. 


re 


Pe beg aes, 


= eee WA vies KO 
PERKIN ‘necren ; oO 
Biers Pes INR HART, 4 editor 


Le & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








OF EXCHANGE AMD MAKE TEL 
OF MONEY ON EUROPE 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
oO Ss 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
41 wt STR ett wks BuAcYiO 


This hens 
wrimerest allo mterest allowed of spear ‘per come. payabie 


sae Reed 
resi cet eeyee 


Sette | ato 


information. 








tans 
for cirewar 


si will receive prempt attention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHITLA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 


road (ompanies peving lines under construction and 
their bon bonds ted. 

hag eg REGOTIATIONS conducted for SS: 

d tbe her Ci ak th — 
and other Corporations. 

CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL mee AN- 

IZATION of Railroad ay and other Corpora- 
es .wasee property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or com 

vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Cureniecs and other information furnished on ap 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Bec'y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial “Association of Ontario 


issue 81x Pen Cent. Depentvres at Pan, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent, 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilitics. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment ot 
the funds may render necessary. 

Pull particulers forwarded from the Head Office, 
Loxvow, CawaDa, on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

J(®EPH D. SAUNBY,| EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. — 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 











REAL ESTATE ROUGHT AX AND SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED 2i""2.c¢ 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES and Ass smenta looked after and 


LOANS pod a Baa dn a term of years 





A separate of arsistanis in each department 
and our eesuenal supervielon GF given to all. 
P offer our best services to the ——ae of prope 
b> pnes by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago —~} 
nity, 


— the principal Eastern cities, 


United States Govern- 
ment parrots a 





arts ove’ 
a Os erterion nd to 
Brited Beates ‘and erritoriey und to dos tae 
nt 


MUTUAL TI L TRUST’ CO., 115 CR Ee 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
dway aud Wali = 


Broa t. 
} -— a general Banking herp om | including the 
and Sale of all Securities dealt in at the’ N.Y. 
payee Interest allowed on Deposits subject 


draft. 
AS. B, CALDWELL, le bef -d- & .Cebewen. 


AB C. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exc! ange, 
L. C. WASHBURN, late hittioghem & Wasttarn. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. | 
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Commercial, 


THE GREAT CANADIAN LAND 
SCHEME. 





Tur Duke of Manchester is reported as 
at the head of a land company which sur- 
passes, In the magnitude of its interests, 
anything within our knowledge. The 
scheme involves twelve million acres of 
land (nearly half as much as the whole 
State of New York) and fifteen millions of 
money, The purchase is made along the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway and is 
intended to settle the Northwest of Canada. 

The gentlemen who came here to furtber 
the scheme and who met at the Grand 
Pacific are the Duke of Manchester; George 
Stephens, president, and D. B. Angus, 
vice-president Cavadian Pacific Railway; 
Robert Tennant, Member of Parliament of 
Leeda, England; Stephen Angus, Lord El- 
phinstone, and Mr. Todd, of W. F. Kenne- 
dy & Co., representing the Scotch interests, 
acd W. F. Kennedy, representing the New 
York capitalists; and W. B. Scarth and Mr, 
Osler, representing Toronto, These gen- 
tlemen organized the Land Corporation of 
Canada. The Duke of Manchester was 
elected president and Robert Tennant vice- 
president, 

The Canadian Pacific Railway received a 
lund grant from the Dominion Government 
of 25,000,000 acres. Of this between 
2,000,000 and 8,000,000 of acres bave been 
sold. The company, up to date, have 
$9,000,000 in their land- 
grant bonis, sald to be 
held by syndicates in Paris, New 
York, and Montreal, the Bank of Montrael 
holding, it was stated, a goodly block. 
How great this amount was po one scems 
to know, but some alleged that the bank 
was overloaded with them. Whether true 
or not, as soon as it became known that 


issued about 


which are 


the land company was to take up these 
bonds the stock of the Bank of Mon- 
went up also. The Land Com- 


pany of Canada is a consolidation 
of all the smaller land companies in Great 


Britain and Canada which have coloniza- 
tion in Canada as their 


treal 


great objective 
The corporation agrees to pur- 
chase one-half of the land along the live of 
the Canadian Pacific which is left of its 
land-grant, 


scheme, 


including, of course, half of 
These lands lie in North- 
west Canada, clear up to the line of Bri- 
tisbh Columbia, and iaclude in the neigh bor- 


hood of 11,000,000 acres. The Canadian 
Pacific bonds issued amount to $9.000,000. 

These are held in Paris, New York, avd 
Montren!, as above stated. The land com 

pxoy will tuke these up at par, and will re- 
ceive 5 per cent. interest on them, as they 
are held by them. The land company will 
pay for these lands in bonds of the Cana- 
dinn Pacific, which will thus cancel 
them. The land company will take 
altogether $15,000,000 of these bonds at 
par. When the land is taken with them, 
the railway company will receive them at 
the rate of $1.10, thus assuring large profits 
in the evterprise. As yet, the land com- 
pany has taken no bonds or lands. It has 
only agreed to take them. The cities in- 
terested in this enterprise, by syndicates of 
capitalists, are London, England; Glasgow, 
Edioburch, and Aberdeen, Scotland; Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Quebec, Canada; and 
New York City. The lund will be ac- 
quired as rapidly as possible, and so will 
the bonds. The result will be that the 
Canadian Pacific will receive capital to 
build its road, which will be commenced 
at once and its stock will have a market 
value. The laud company will go into a 
grand colonization scheme, lt will invite 
all classes of emigrants into Canada, re- 
gardless of nationality. If they have no 
money, the corporntion will build them 
bouses and stock their farms, exacting 
emal] payments, 


the town sites. 
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ADULTERATED COTTON, 


Tt ts a phiful excuse for the sanding of 
cotton to increase the weivlit of it in the 
bale, as it is said is done by some S»uth- 
érp shippers, that the Liverpool manufac- 
turers who make the complaintare guilty 
of equal frauds. Yet it may be well for 
the British manufacturers to examine and 
consider a report made by a Weavers’ 
Association, in Lancashire, whose officers 
declare that the dullness in trade may be 
partly explained by the fucts given below: 

We have now in our possession a piece 
of cloth 81 inches wide, 1,630 ends, 49} 
picks to 1 inch, 24 yards, 26's twist, and 
50’s weft, weighing}. Allowing the weft 
to be two counts, and the twist one count 
coarser, there will be: twist, 1.98 pounds; 
weft, .79 pound; size, 3.57 pounds; total, 
6.50 pounds, We often hear it contended 
that there is a greater demand for this kind 
of cloth than the more pure and better 
classes; but any one with a shadow of com- 
mon sence knows that thisis only true so 
farasthe merchant or other dealers, who 
are inclined to delude their customers, are 
concerned. It is ridiculous to say that any 
one buying cloth for use would prefer a 
plece about half of which is loose size, 
which will not only come eut when 
washed, but will lose a considerable 
amount of its weicht with the most deli- 
eate handling. When employers, manu- 
facturing this rubbish, are appealed to, 
either to manufacture a more genuine 
article or pay a higher rate of wages to 
compensate the workpeople for the exira 
labor and danger to health created thereby, 
they simply reply: “ We havea richt to 
make what we like.” This we do not deny 
until they begin to encronch upon the in- 
terests of others. Tothe initiated itisa 
well-known fact that adulteration of this 
kind, while seriously increasing the labor, 
considerably diminishes the earnings and 
endangers the health of the weavers, sar- 
ing nothing of the damaging effect it must 
have upon our characters as manufacturers 
of cotton cloth.” 

As The World well says, to sell cotton cloth 
55 per cent. of which is sturch and clay is 
scarcely the correct thing fora community 
made up of rigid commercial moralists. 
Who can be surprised that manufacturers 
who indulge in euch practices find their 
trade slipping nway from them in China 
and in all other countries in which our 
stupid tariff permits American articles to 
come into competition with their fabrics. 
Nevertheless, we hope that measures will 
be tuken to protect the honor of American 
trade by putting an end to the adulterating 
of the raw material. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tre observance of the Decoration Day 
holiday was quite genera! by the dry goods 
trade, and many of the leading houses 
were clered on Monday, owing to the 
exodus of buyers, on Sxturday previous, to 
their respective homes or for the purpose 
of enjoying the quiet of the country. Asa 
consequence, there is but little to report in 
regard to the business of the week. There 
was a moderate force of buyers in the 
market, who supplied their actual wants 
without hesitancy; but very little was dore 
in the way of anticipating future wants. 
Business was light and irregular with the 
commission houses and operations on the 
part of package-buyers were restricted to 
small parcels. The tone of the market is 
henlthy and the prospects are considered 
very bright, for the near future, by those 
who are acknowledged to be wise in regard 
to the market. 

Cottox Goons.—The general demand 
for cotton goods bas been sluggish, but 
some large sales was made to exporters 
and for conversion purposes. Brown goods 
and wide sheetings are moving steadily on 
account of back orders, but new business 
is only moderate, Bleached goods are 
mostly quiet, but leading makes of fine and 
medium fine shirtings are still in moderate 
supply and stocks of low-grade 4-4 shirt- 
ings are now in pretty good shape. For 
colored cotions the demand is chiefly re- 
stricted to small reassortments, but the best 
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makes of ducks, denims, tickings, ete. are ! WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


well sold un, asa rule, 

Print Clotha.—There was a moderate de- 
maud for printing cloths at last quotations; 
say 3 13-16c. for extra 64xG4s and 8c. for 
56x60s, respectively. 

Prints have ruled very quiet in agents’ 
hands, though some considerable lots of 
‘off style” fancies were moved by means 
of low prices, and there was a light hund 
tomonth demand for choice fancies and 
specialties, at regular rates. Robes and 
patchwork prinis were in moderate request 
and indigo blues cont'nued to move steadi- 
ly on account of back orders. Many mia- 
chines have been started upon dark work, 
but no new dark prints will be openly 
shown for some time to come. Meantime, 
buyers from some of the distant markets 
ate endeavoring to secure ‘* job lots” of car- 
ried-over dark fancies and some transac- 
tions are reported in this connection. 

Gighams.—The gigham market has been 
unsettled by a further decline in the price 
of same leading dress styles, First came a 
break in Renfrew dress styles to 10 cents per 
yard, and this was followed a few days later 
by the reduction of Canton (Amoskeag) dress 
sivles to the very Yow price of 9 cents per 
yard. There was a fair business in the ahove 
goods, but other ginghams were mostly 
quiet. Fancy seersuckers were in light re- 
quest, but staple makes met with moderate 
sales, 

Dress Goons.—The demand for Summer 
dress goods ruled quiet, but further large 
sales of lace bunting, etc. were effected 
by means of very low prices. Some fair 
orders for all-wool fabrics adapted to the 
Fall trade were placed with agents (for fu- 
ture delivery), but such cases are excep- 
tional. 

Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR.—There has 
be o a slightly improved call for fancy 
hosiery by package buyers, but the demand 
for staple makes wan mostly quiet. Fair 
orders for scarlet and white knit nnder- 
Wear were placed with agents, but auch 
cases were exceptional and the renern! de- 
mand in this connection was strictly mod- 
erate. 

Wootrx Goons —The demand for wool- 
ens during the week was gencrally light, 
almost all orders having been of inconsid- 
erable proportions, as buyers were only in 
moderate force and very cautious. The 
movement in the wholesale clothing trade 
was also siugcish and somewhat disap- 
pointing. Clothiers are, as a rule. adher- 
ing to the contracts for future delivery 
made rome time ago. A limited business 
was experienced by jobbers generally and, 
owing to the seacon being well advanced, 
no large transactions are anticipated, al- 
though when the weather becomes settled n 


fair demand is expected in some particu, 
lars. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Importers have experienced but a mod- 
erate demand for silks during the week, and 
what selections were made were chiefly con- 
fined to small reassortments. The moet 
attention was bestowed on blacks, black 
and colored rhadames, moires of certain 
descriptions, and black and colored gros 
grains. The demand for dress goods was 
also of moderate proportions, as the trade 
is well supplied, and transactions were of 
no special importance, Siill, such materials 
as black and colored cashmeres, nun’s veil- 
ings, and afew very attractive novelties 
were taken in small lots toa fair amount 
and fair deliveries tn execution of previous 
orders were continued. The movement in 
laces, both real and imitation, was quite 
sati-factory for this stace of the season 
and Spanish laces met with special request. 
Hamburg embroideries remain in steady 
demand, and supplies are vet limited, with 
prices continuing materially unchonged, 
Moderate transactions were accomplished 
in handkerchiefs; but housekeeping linens 
and white goods were fairly active, taking 
the week asa whole, although the demand 
was somewhat irregular otherwise. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

PForthe week: 1888. 1881. 
Batered at the port............-.81,886,715 801.508 
Thrown on market............. oo: 1,006,188 804,707 

Since Jan. Ist 





IMPORTAKT TO EVERY BERCHANT AND EVEAT 
COXSUMER IN THE UNITED STATEA 
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PLEACEED GREETINGS AFD SHIRTINGS, 








Aadrorco; g:n : Langdon GB...36 13 
fn 9 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
wad AA..36 1% “* Cambrie..36 138 
Allenda‘e...... 64 174 Masonville. .. .36 10 
er ecoee 7% 20 | Nashua, E...... 36 18 
pre ee ee eal 42 12 
Avondele......26 8} We 4 18 
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“ ..40 11 Stark, AA...... 3h 
. --48 18 | - ey = ts 
ss ard: .. = eary.... 
= SB Bere 48 17 
“ NN..33 i!  secbesoces 58 224 
— & 2 eee 78 20 
——_—  -— ieee Sh 324 
Lawrence. 1.1. ..°6 7 Wamsutta,8T../0 19 
cn Y.. ..38 on is 59 224 
« Xi ss ef 79 32 
bad 552.8 = « a. aM 
Langley, A ....' ‘ - of { 
ore 78 | “ .19% 40 
Wi decee 34 54'Wachusett..... = : 
Laconia, , | pabed 
- 6 -wneas 74 18 sad -..40 11 
saad scece a ww’ Senne 48 18 
*  atose 04 & 
PRINTS. 
Albion .......0sse0+ 6 Lancaster......s00. — 
American. . - 6 Manchester. " 
Allen’ sfancy. vaedsol 5¢ Merrimack, x 2 a 
Arnold's ..... 6} Mallory...........-- 
Cechetod...cce-coce 64 Oriental...........- ~— 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 64 Pacific........ .... 64 
Garner’s .....-+++++ 54 Richinond’s .. 3 
Gloncester.......-++ 6 Simonson’ ssolid bik.. 6 
Bartel... .ccccccscce- —'fS1@ +1 R'ver. fancy... 6 
Hamilton.........-- 63 Southbridge Shirt’gs 
Knickerb’c’er fancy — Windsor, fancy..... 
CORSET J3ANS. 
Amory.......+++-- 8 Kearsarge sateen 83 
Androscoggin sat. 8 Lawrence.......- 3 
Canoe River...... 7 .Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 7 Pepperell blea.. . 9% 
Indian Oren. Imp. - 7} Rockport ....... > = 
Lecopia......-- 84 
TICKINGS: 
keag, ACA.. 18 ;Methuen, AA.... 15) 
— saat: 6 6 -:... o 
os Aseee 64 Palmer..... cco ce © 
ad 7 154 Pear! River. eis ee 
es Gacoet 145\ Pemberton, pa-- 15 
o Di. cans o. 18 
“ “ “ an ae 
O80 - * Dicccee 124 Swift River....... % 
AAA....32 Li Thorndtke, A edéee 10 
« ACE....32 18 “ 10 
« No. 1....82 18 ‘Wilow Bre, o, if 
filton woos, 195% TOPR...0e eeee 
— 5 rae it P Sastvapsct 1st 


Lewiston. A. 7.88 183 
DENIMs 
wcccccccedy OU, BB..... oanece 
omega ee o Pearl River...... 





20,983,010 


Thrown on market.............0+ 60,208,161 


bro...17 ‘York.......s-0s+0 168 
brn. 159] Warren AXA...... 35 
Otis PT sedan bi s BB.....00- w 
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Bares 8 @ Plunketterescreene 

s.... & Renfrew........-+-- 1 
Gloucester, Dow evan D j White 2 MP gs. “tpl 4 
Caledonia, XX..... e Te Parks Mil, No. 60. iat 
Econo Mamet 'Prodigy......++++. 11 
oo & Mare, No.7.. 3 TORK, L..ccccosccce 12 

7 en . : 
Appleton........... jLanglev, B......... 
anvoute bevoesenes Massachusetts, D ~*~ 
MGT scaguceenonoes i. - - eet : 
Laconia ....+. epperell ........-- : 
Lyman, H.......... a Bcccce ccoee & 
Amesican..... @ 9h "Lewteten AA.. oe 
Agung - - OrlsBB.. 

aves — Thorndike A. alt 

Columbian.... — - 7 Boa @i 
Hamilton ..... —@124 Uncasville A.. hale 














JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
WFAR THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF MOURN- 
ING GOODS EVER EXHIBITED IN THIS CITY. 

A MAGNIFICENT VARIETY OF ‘§,UPIN‘’S” 
NUNS’ VELLINGS, IN ALL QUALITIES, IN SIN- 
GLE AND DOUBLE WIDTHS; CAMEL’S HAIR, 
ZEPHYRS. PANAWAS, LLAMAS, VENE- 
TIANS, GRENADINES, PLAIN. SIRIPED, AND 
BROCADED, ALL AT GREATI.Y REDUCED PRICES. 

HAVE JUST OPENED A NEW LINE OF “ 1,.U- 
PIN’S” BLACK CASHUMERES, AT POPULAR 
PRICES. 

COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CRAPES IN 
ALL QUALITIES. 

MOURNING PARASOLS AND SUX- 
SUADES A SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY. opposite STEWART'S. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 
CUSTOM 


SHIRT DEPARTMENT. 


With increased facilities afforded by the enlarge- 
ment of our factory and the direct importation of the 
best Irish Linens, together with special contracts 
made with the Wameutta Mills, we are enabled to 
make the following EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


The Best Dhiris ia (he Worl, 


MADE TO ORDER, 


Six for $6. 


We mean exactly what we say; IT 18 IMPOSSIBLE 
TO MAKE BETTER SHIRTS AT ANY PRICE; the 
bodies are made of Wamsutta Muslin with reinforced 
fronts, the bosoms are 2200, 3-ply all-linen, the neck 
and wristbands of fine linen, extra double-stitched 
yokes and facings on sleeves and back, the button. 
holes, ete. finished in the very best manner, and, with 
the measures taken carefully, according to directions 
given, 


A Perfect Fit is Guaranteed, 


OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


Bend for order blanks and directions for. self- 
measurement. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th St., New York. 
In Anticipation 


OF CLOSING OUR 


Retail Sales 


ON JUNE 30th, 1882, 


THE REMAINING GOODS 


in All Our Departments 


ARE OFFERED AT 


Extraordinary Bargains 


during the Intervening Period. 


AT Senart&C 


Broadway, Ath Ave., Sth & 10th Sts. 
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CARPETS 


“2 W, & J. 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 
Greatly Reduced Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








On Monday, May 29th, 
Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
placed on their retail count- 


Black Rhadames and Mer- 
veilleux, at prices from $1 
to $2.50 a yard. 

No corresponding advan- 
tage to purchasers has ever 
been previously offered. 

They have also marked 
down a lot of Rich Satin 
Brocade, very suitable for 
combinations with the 
abovementioned goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. 11th St. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








‘WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


FIELD GAMES, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN TENNIS, 
TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND BALLS. SOLD 
SEPARATELY, IF 8O DESIRED. 





All the novelties in 
PARASOLS, LADIES’ TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILES, etc., etc. at popular prices. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


- OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


R.A, MACY & C0. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
1,000 Rolls, White 


(SLIGHTLY STA h, at £3.50, $4, $4.50, AND §5 per 
ROLL OF 40 TARDE: 
hey tt A NEARLY DOURS, 
Also assortment the city o 
ane white, Ted chook gud chotes foncy, 





H. P. WILLIAMS & C0., 


250 Canal Street. 





DRESS REFORM. 


ieee a LA a 








ers several large lots of 








Werkly Market Heview, 


(Por the week ending, Friday, May 20th. 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 

Ordinary, to Choice........ 64@113 
Santos, Choice to Kest......... secceee OE@IM 
Siisssssee SekesdpessBanareeva exniehe 124:@20 
M@CDR..cccees cocccddccocs cooscctdoote 
Maracaibo...+...« ene geek sane. éenenes 8418 
EARUGTER, coceccccccccccecsccosvcocs --- 8§QI1S 
8 . See eee COCR eee eee eee . ee 20 





Gunpowder... 
Oolong 


SPOR ROH HEHE HEE EH ee eHee HEE Ee 


SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fnair to prime. 
Harp.—Cut Loaf... 














Crushed., 
Powdered. 
QRAWTLATED: 02. Sc ccccestcoce ces PT ted 
Wuite.—Standard A..........+. eoseee™ 
Extra C....... icaunneia neces a & 
Ye.iow —Coffee C........ s esteseces 
Brown........ Udocvecctsdes ’ S 7 
MOLASSES. 

Gdn 000s 00cscnesceceessncseonsene 82 @88 
P) GIN 5. cc0edévedeecescteoes -35 @41 
ot Sa 6acccusens Dilek aah dune 87 @44 

Dis 6kccoualothannneeseaatel 45 @64 

og Re ee 55 @80 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new) ver has onne 5 75 @ $6 00 

Grand Bank Cod. . be 7% «a £00 

Mackere), No. 1, Mass.. 00 @ 21 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, Mass 00 3 12 00 

Mackerel, No 8, Mass.. 00 9 00 

Herring, per box... . 00 @ 18 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush..... é —-a— % 

Mediterranean..........0+0+++ — @— 

Liverpool, Five, Ashton’s p. ak — — — @ $2 50 

Liverpool, Riggins’s, 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Phanix, - 2 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘ Washington’ Z 19@ 1 60 

Liverpool, ‘* other brands “ i 40 16 

GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Frourn 

Sour Extras.........+..-- $8 60 @ @5 20 
Bits Dactwcnsesdsscnecesses 800 a 350 
Superfine Spring... - 8390@ 450 
State Extra Brands...... - 450@ 4h 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 50 a 4 65 
Minnesota Clear.......... 5 60 7 3 
Minnesota Straights... 7W@m 8B 
Goriag Wheat Patents... 67 @ 950 

inter Wheat Seconde.. - 650@ 660 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 58 @ 6 Ww 
Qhto Round Hoop Extra.. 5625 @ 6 50 
White Wheat Ex..).,Ind. 600 @ 620 
Double Extras Ohio, Ind. 625 @ 6 35 
St ie Fancy Family... 600 @ 6 2% 
8t. Louts Double Extras... 630 @ 6 50 
St. Louis Triple Extras..... 660 @ 7 25 
Genessee Extra Brands... 590 @ 6 20 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 700 @ 9 50 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 595 @ 620 

SOUTHERN FLOUR: 

Bs Pecstésdeccccessmesncs © On 
Bait., Alex., Georgetown. 430 @ 4 8 
Richmond Family........ - 6H @ Tt 

Kre Fi.oon: 

Si atheesteneceone eoeee SOOM 8B 
Peunsvivanie . - 4£0@ 450 
Corn Mea: 
| AER ETE! 890@ 48 
Brandywine .........-+:- 40 @—— 
Prize Medal...........-++ 40 @-— ~— 
GRAIN. 

bala “Pe --81 46 
EO s ccccecevccccesss 1 ag— — 
8 NO. Brccocce oe 40 a@— — 
i cssercees onsane 140@ 14% 

Coun: 

Mixed, DOW. ....0-+00-seeee— 834Q — 84 

Yellow ...... cocceeccersces OL (@ — OB 

White, No. 2.... t nee 92 
Oats 

WON se cove cdecs dein btded — 9 @— th 

Chicago ........ geacegrcee oo Da — 

New York........- cccccces — S8i@ — 50 

Rrg. 

State. ...essccsccccecees oo 89Q — 90 
Pennsylvania............+. _— — 87 

REANS: 

SBOEINEEES. 00 sescccee over 30 @ 8S 
SE. er nado tgbodsbne 400 410 
iiccceeccgssecccegesse seen 860@ 8 6 


AS: 
Green, 1881, @ bush....... 


-10@-— 
Bouthern Black Eye, ® 2 
ee 875 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, Now ........--2206+-$20 CO @S20 25 
Extra Prime.............. 17 0 @ 17 530 
Prime Mess.......... oveee 18 WO ce 19 50 
Family...... sovcrerscecese £2 00 @ 23 00 
Bacon 
Short Clear ... .....s000 11 87§@ 11 50 
Long Clear........- 11 00 «@ 11 2% 
> ae 11 873@ 11 50 
Cur Meats- 
Smoked Hams. . coccee = 1468@ — 15 
Smoked Shoulders... «antes — 1a — 12 
Smoked Strips............ —-—@— 16 
MILL FEED. 
.- 816 50 @817 50 
. 1700 @ 18 00 
41 00 «@ 22.00 
° - 22 00 (@. 23 00 
8b wee . BI 00 @ 82 00 
Rre Raa coscescesess 20 00 @ 27 00 
on deseo cess eeescseessss OF OO @ HU 
Linseed Meal..... eer eeeer anes 82 00 88 09 
Barley Mealy...” eer coneoge 81 00 32 00 i 









HAY AND STRAW. 





Shipping, per 100 Ibe, .......... — 70 
Timothy, prime, per 100 ‘Tbe.. —_ = @ 10 
Clover, mixed, “ coon 46 im = 65 
Oat Straw. - oem 45 @ = 55 
Long Rve Straw, “ “* ....— 70 — 7% 
Short RyeStraw, * “ ....— 50 @ — 5 


re 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Oreamery. fair to choice......... = - 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 
State Dairy. tubs. inferior.. . 





Western. Dairy. choice to faney. cee 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......14 @18 


CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine, old............... @1 
Ba0d £0 PEER. 020000 cccccccessccs oo 10 @IMG 
WEer OD ROG. ccccccccccesscce oancoeces — @1 
Ohie factory, att BRO Ssiccvce eeccecesee— (M10 
Flat, good to prime....... oceveceseces 8 (M10 
Skimmed creamery............+ esveee B4@ & 
Full-skimmed factory, new............ 2 @ 8 
EGGS. 


Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 22 723 
State and Pennsvivame............... 1 @Ule 





Weatern and Canadian.............. - 19 @20y 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs. oo 674@8— — 
CRAP cceccescesccesooe —- IlHb@—— 
SE sn bocbdtcdvens: ce vence ii 70 @ 11 80 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — 15 @— 22 
Spring ys Ay Philadelphia. — 2 ‘@— 22 
Fowls, SeveeP. 000 cccccaceneaew -— 15 @— 16 

** State and Western....... — 138 @— 14 
Ducke per pair.........c.es00 — 7 @Bi 25 


VEGETABLES. 
Aspa 6, Southern, per _. ag 50 @$1 75 
tbeets, Southern, per crate. . 1% @1 7 
Cabbave, Southern, per bbi..... 2.00 @ 27% 


Cucumbers, ‘ percrate 1 00 @ 1 60 
Green Pease, ‘‘ per bbl 2 50 «@ 5 00 
Onions, per craté.........--s000+ ——- ars 
Potatoes, State Rose, per bbl.... 4 25 @ 4 50 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbi..... 8 00 @ 8 2 
String Beans, Southern, per bbl. 1 25 «@ 4 00 
Tomatoes, Southern, percrate... 1 50 1@ 4 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Sovies. Russet, aes. «--8— — @$6 00 


oe Bn ceccnce 525 @ 5 50 
Siem Southern, per lb...... — 10 @— 20 
Strawberries, Southbern......... — 12 @— 


Peanuts, Va., hani-pkd,per lb... — 94@— 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


Apples, Sliced, State, .......-... — bya— 6 
Aswad Peeled. .......-eeeeeee 12 Q— 7 
Peaches, Unpeeied..........-++ — 4ha— 
Blackberries. ..........+00 ees 14 @— — 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer §1pes: 

City Dressed... ..,...06+++--.— 11 @— 14 

We-tern Dressed..... wingbaned — 10 @— ll 
Live Sueer 

Wethers.........0 shasdaasbed —- 4@— 6 
Lrve Lamps: 

Fair to rite. 2.00 cccccee sees = TQ@— D9 
Lrve CALves 

Jersey prime........++. secsees 6@— 8 

Buttermilk .........00+++- eee — '@ 5 
Hoses, Dressen: 

State, per 100 Ibs. .....+ coccce WO aor 25 

Cit: © . BM secovectesses —_--— a-- — 


ton State, Western. 100 Iba. . 6 % @ 7 75 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per ton 








Soluble Pacific Guano.. 
Listers’ Stand. Buperphespnate, -87 00 
Ammouiaied Dis’d Bove .8z 

“« U. 8. Phosphate......... 

* Ground Boue...... de 
“ Crescent Bone.... 
“ Potato Fertilizer... 
“* Tobacco Fertilizer... 





BAas=Be:! 
gesesse 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... 
Baker's Toete Fertilizer hvenbe 
“ 


“ Cabbage “ 
“AA Ammonfated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
bd Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homesteed whee my. ea) 
——— arbon Works) 
Senedd obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfeld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,.......++seeees 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s 7 ene Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Banyh'a Twenty Bu ‘five eo 


Baugh’s mbm Pare Bone 

eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 

-_ xport Bone, per 2,000 
bs 


Allen’s Phosphate...... anehind tie 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 5 
Guano, Perus’n,rectified, ty 


Plaster, per ton £2.00 

Maurlate of Potash (80 p. ‘C.), per 
BOOT, 0.002.060 s00s Jobe cthies 

Sulpbate of Ammonia, en 1001}bs,— 

Dried Blood, per anit...........— = 


ASHES.—We quote 5 @5i eents for Pot 
and sia for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Treating “Prony ee, locks Soe Eegtarere = 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS | & CO., 


= 


1a moti e S3ss8 
8 SS Se®8® 
SOO 5F9GS 20288 eee tte es sa cesbeneeeeee: 


S88 81188 ss288 3833 28 § 8 F S8 B8SSSSSETESE 





110 Fulton and 16 and 16 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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Susurance, 


WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? 


Lire txstrance is a certain plan by 
which s man provides for his family after 
his death. It is not the simplest plan; but 
it is the surest and the easiest. The 
simplest plan would be for a man every 
week or month to put as much as be can of 
his savings in a bank, or into some other 
inve«tment, and let it accumulate. That is 
the best and most profliable way, under 
two conditions: first, that he be a good 
financier and understand. how to make in- 
vestments wisely; and, second, that he live 
ton good old age. Unfortunately, very few 
people are good enough financiers to save, 
much less increase their iovestments, and 
nobody is sure of living to old age. For 
most people some better and safer plan of 
providing for one’s family is desirable; 
some plan that will not leave wife and chil- 
dren in want, shoulda man die when he 
has just begun to put aside his savings. 

The special plan called life insurance 
coniaings two elements. First, it requires 
tht a society shall be formed, composed of 
men who shall engage to pay over into the 
common treasury a certain small and fair 
amount of their savings at regular inter- 
vals, with the agreement that, when they 


dic, whether sooner or later, a certnin larze 
amount shall be paid to thelr families. 
Second, it requires that the funds of the 


society thus collected shall be carefully tn- 
vested by shrewd financiers, so that they 
shall increase from year to year and earn 
the larger sums which it was agreed to pay 
on the death of the members, 

One of the principles of life insurance, 
then, is that it provides for the rapid 
accumulation of funds, by compound tfn- 
terest, under competent financiers. The in- 
terest received one year is invested the 
next and rapidly increases the amount to 
be distributed at death. The man who in- 
sures his life, unless himself a rare finan- 
ciér, has the advantage that he entrusts his 
savings to the care of wise and conserva. 
tive nen, who will not lose his money, but 
will make it earn for him a profit at com- 
pound interest. 

The other principle of life insurance is 
that it averages the savings of long and 
short lives, In this respect it works to the 
advantage of those who die young and to 
the comparative disadvantage of those who 
die old. A man who knows he will live to 
be an old man will secure less money to 
his family by insuring than he will by in- 
vesting his earnings bimeelf; that is, if he 
isa shrewd and a lucky investor, which 
few people are. But a man who dies 
young secures for his family not merely 
the little he has saved, but the entire 
amount of what he would have saved if he 
had lived to be fifty or sixty years old. 
Life Insurance, then, appeals especially to 
those who are Ilable to die before they have 
lived long enough to acquire a competency 
for thelr families, or who, for any other 
reason, may need to leave behind them a 
lurger amount of ready money than they 
ure sure of accumulating. 

Life insurance differs from fire insurance 
in this thing. If you insure your house, 
the event against which you insure it will 
probably never happen. It probably will 
not be burned and you will probably never 
receive n cent for your investment. All 
that you pay goes to the one mun in a thou- 
sand whose house is burned. But, if you in- 
sure your life, the event against which you 
insure it is sureto happen. You certainly 
will die, and your heirs will certainly get a 
bandsome return for the Investment. If 
you die within a few years, your family 
will get an enormous advance over what 
you have paid. They will lose nothing pe 
cuninrily by your early death. If you live 
to old age, they will get a fair interest on 
what hus been spent, but not compound in- 
terest. ‘That has been paid to the family of 
your neighbor, who died prematurely. The 
return for your life insurance isa certainty, 
because you must die. Common business 
prudence compels a man to keep his house 
insured, though it will probably never burn 
and he will probably lose every cent he has 
pald. How much more, theo, does business 
prudence require that a man whe has a 
family depending on his eurnings should 
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investment Is suré to be returned. The one 
insurance protects a mere building against 
an unlikely disaster; the other protects 
those whum a man loves dearer than his 
own lifein the event which is sure to come 
to him. 





4 BAD BEGINNING. 


“ Tae Oonnecticut Mutual Life and Acci- 
dent Association, of Meriden, Conn.,” or 
ganized on May 15th last, is the titleof the 
latest of the crop of co-operative insurance 
corporations. Why did they pot call it (and 
done with it) “‘ The United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Company, of Meri- 
den”? Such a name, with “ Excelsior” as 
its motto, might, perhaps, have placed this 
concern a single peg higher. Lf ‘* Superin- 
tendent Howe” and “ Judge G. W. Smith” 
think it wise to begin their official manage- 
ment of such aconcern by dishonorably 
appropriating nearly the whole name of 
the largest corporation of its class 
in their own state, we predict thut 
sundry other blunders and mistakes more 
damaging will soon follow. Honesty 
is believed to be the best “‘ policy” among 
most of the thriving people of Meriden; 
but there are some exceptions, we see, to 
thisold fashioned Yankee notion in the ‘‘ co- 
operative branch” of the business of that 
prosperous town. If we mistake not, there 
is a legal way t> stop such a stealing of the 
livery of another large and popular corpo- 
ration with which to serve a movement of 
the class we have named. We have not 
the honor of an acquaintance with the 
managers of this new concern; but we beg 
leave to suggest to them the maxim of » 
good old doctor io this city, well known to 
us, who once sald toa friend, about start- 
ing business: “*My dear sir, begin right; 
continue right; apd you will come out 
right.” 
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Tue legislative committee appointed 
to inquire into the actions of Judge 
Westbrook in his connection with the 
Elevated Railway cases and.the affairs of 
defunct insurance companies have sub- 
mitted a mixed report, and the Assembly, 
said to be the most corrupt one since 
Twee's days by avote of 84 to 27, have refused 
toimpeach him. Thecommittee consisted 
of eleven members, and of this eleven, six 
declare him to be flawless io the affairs in- 
vestigated, two think that he was ‘‘ impru- 
dent” and deserves censure, two submitted 
resolutions of impeachment, and the re 
maining member concurred with the latter 
two in all except the dishonesty of motive. 
Were we in Judge Westbrook’s pluce, the 
findings of the committee would not 
please us. Whena prominent member of 
the Bench is accused of corruption, the 
only way by which the stigma can be re- 
moved is for the committee of inquiry to 
bring in a unanimous and hearty report of 
acquittal from the charges made. This 
they have not done avd Judge Westbronk 
is not much benefited by the investigation. 
There is no question that the judiciary are 
largely to blame for the abuses that have 
lately scandalized the world of insurance. 
When a receiver is paid $30,000, by order 
of the court, for services that would have 
been rendered by the most noted specialists 
for $3,000, it is but oatural that hints of 
corruption or, at best, favoritism and 
nepotism should be heard on all sides, 
and especially from the uofortunates who 
are being bled to meet these excessive pay- 
ments. 


..Mr. John 8. Gaffney retires from the 
responsible post as Superintendent of Agen- 
ciesiu the Eastern Department of the North- 
western Mutunl Life Insurance Company 
(Milwaukee), to assume the higher position 
of Superintendent of Agencies for the 


Insurance Company, of this city. Mr. 
Gaffney is known to us, personally, as a 
very able and efficient business man, thor- 
oughly qualified for the bonorable place 
he had been invited to occupy. Such men 
are bard to find, are always in demand, and 
the United State- Life has done wisely in 
securing his services. 


«ee-The Williamsburgh Marine Mutual 
Benefit Society, a co-operative concern in 





insure his life; for he is sure to die and his 


full blast, has been worsted in the courts, 





whole couutry, in the United States Life. 


a — 






tn an attempt to withhold payment to the 
beneficlaries of 2 deceased member. Mrs. 
Mary Story claimed that she was paid but 
$200 by the company, upon the death of 
her busband, wherens, according to the 
terms of his policy, she should receive 
$1,025, or as many dollars as there were 
members uf the sociéty at his demise. The 
jury gave a verdict in her favor for $985. 


--.We do not know of a more trivial or 
contemptible effort to evade the just pay- 
ment of a death claim than that made by 
the United Brethren Mutual Aid Society, 
of Bethlehem, Pa., who, because a policy- 
holder died of some disease of the stomach, 
claimed that the contract was void, because 
he did not admit to the examining phy- 
sician that he suffered from dyspepsia. 
The company were, fortunately, beaten in 
the courts; and, upon an appeal, the Su- 
preme Court has affirmed the judgment. 


..--There isaclearcaseof ‘‘ wriggle” in 
the affairs of the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, an assessment society of 
this city. Henry Pollock, of Easton, Pa., 
who was insured inthe company for $5.000, 
recently died from the effecis of a dose of 
poison, taken accidentally, and the cowipany 
refuse to pay the claim. They do not deny 
the accidental nature of his death; but at- 
temp tto evade payment by some quibble in 
the termsof the policy. 


....At the annual meeting of the Man- 
hattan Life, of New York, on Tuesday of 
last week, Messrs. Henry B. Stokes, George 
H. McLean, aod Philip Bissinger were 
chosen to fill vacancies in the board of 
directors. The remaining members were 
re elected. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8, 
Thirty-cne Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitiea to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all polictes and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOG B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


S*SESUaa" BRU: SE tocBDes 7 
Fdlty Jsuranc, Trust and Sta Depa, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
im their New Marble Fire-Preef Bailding, 
Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETU 
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COTY OF LONDON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Commenced business tn the United States with the 
unusually large initial AF 1 of 


$500,000 00, 
. 8. fow cent. bonds, held tn abso 
ty of U. 8. policyholders. 





President Oli Colon 
ola Caiony Steamboat Co. (Fall 


ws, . Of Messrs Oliver Ames & Sona. 
() , Esq., President Howard Ne 





UNITES) STATES OFFICES: 
20 Kilby Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
egatinental a | Brooxiya cor. cor. ee Soe as q Montague Sta. 


median for reinsarance....... $1,458,827 07 


341,6°7 63 
1,000,000 00 





eee ee teen esereeeseeeeeesees 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 

806,720 81 _1,406,720 st 


ni Cash A Jan. 1h, 
TSU ne. B4,207,205 52 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. HH, LAMPORT. Vice-President... 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 








J.D YE, 
Jaron Ww ERDFL- L, 

_Uitemence rei TURNORA 
CYRUS PECK, Seoretary.. 


ac mate 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Bec Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


eee eee 6 « $15.841,279 40 
ae. ee ee 13.3..2,918 88 


Tetal Surplus .....-+ 82° 'NM,960 39 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY «atmple. definite. liberal, nonforfeltable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
noo ie vanted fo every C City and large Town. 


Ge Garey 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE) Vico Pres. BH. STOKES. Pres’t. 
8. &. STEBBINS, Actuary. 3. L. BHALSEY, Seo’y 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 289 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. ~ 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 


wine INSURANCES COMPANY, 
Si Broadway, N.S. 


GAFUEL D. SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEURGE HENRY B. ETDs 
8. P. CHITTEN EN, 380. L, Bik: 
HENRY C. BOWEN, NOTO 
AUPELIUS B. HULL, HENRY P. ON CLAPE, 
WILLIAM M. VA CHARD A. McCURDY. 
iW CASWELL JOHN EARLE, 
a ES ey 
pei cHUeIes, EotesaD WS 
. E. ORR, BRabien JOHNSON 
WM. L. oARDREWS, 8. M. BUCK NGHAM, 
EO. W. LA 
TRA paar 

















Teta) Assets, Jan. 1st, 1582. .82,565,141 me 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance f£ociety invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in ordertbhat intending 
assurerts may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applt- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE, If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the ieterests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are nOwW INDISPUTABLE, 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from thosé companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his poligg and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 

“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. . 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
J. W. EL BORROWS, I ViceP oy 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


$5,000 FOR $4. 


THE INDEPENDENT . 








UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


incorporated Oct. { ith, (877. 
CHAS B. PEET, President, 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


The original and largest mutual accident company 


in the world. 
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United States Mutual Accident Association, 


409 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«. JANUARY 25TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

. 1881, to Bist December, 1481..... 94,080,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist Jamuary, 1881 ...........ccccececseees 1,587,504 47 








Pegptumomertete® from ist January, 
to Sist December, 188!. . $4,110,176 72 


The Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New ww York 


. Bank, and other 8 965,758 00 
Loans M3 stocks and otherwise. 700.300 00 
due the Com 
any eet OE vai SE 
im an ely: ° 
Cash in a neo TA AON 317,765 99 
AMOWAE ......seceeseecSscesseeerenseess $18,105,406 40 





Bix per cent.interest on the outstanding cert! ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D pOnES, HORACE esr, 
CHARLES DENNIS, joa eta - CO! 
Lewis CORT 


VEN, 
Bex amin He YTELD ARLES D. CH, 
’ E. DODGE, BRY 


ROYAL ‘AM H. 
MAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HORA THURBER, 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Kes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 
LD Ramesh nae 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies leewed. 


T. &. H. BROSNAN, President. 
P. FRALEI any. 
a H. BURFORD, actuary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INS 
ANCE co. 
OF HARTFORD, 

Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 








THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 





January 1st, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.........sesseeeeee+++-G41,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PICMIMMES ccc ccccivcdcced ccccccccccccccece seseeee+ $8,438,684 07 

Less deferred pretaiume, Jan. 1st, 1881 piubsédevoures 887.972 183—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
@atate GO1A)....ccccccicccccicvcvoe ecedecceccoeces 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881.....cceceeeeeees 


2,789,821 70 
357,167 37— 2,432,654 38—$10,483,66 27 


$51,827,487 12 








DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,018,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionery ad- 
GMeNS tO GRMRO alii k, cocescscdicicccds tds ce «taht dedede om -. 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders...........+ee++e+0+0++--$0,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances....... acheodipneedcongnech cees-cceseoces «oe 224,772 24 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 879,860 21— 86,697,480 26 








ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........+.--++ 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $19,315,306 20)......ceccceseeecccceseeceeeeeeee 17,216,531 42 
Rand C00BE,...0 0052 ccrcegagcccece SE Er = EEN ROR OR RN 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)...,........- oseeeee 18,215,030 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the Company on 


$1,271,588 41 


these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ........-- cece cece eeeees 545,227 34 
*Querterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882. .......... cece cece eee eeeeeeeeeees 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
fen WadTRias). . .cvccrcordcccccodsccoccssccscccccccececoccececce 227,082 97 
Agents’ dalances........sccccccscsecccccccccasscecsceseees seveceee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jen. ist, 1882... ae 20ee0eege eccoe 201,254 80—$45, 130,000 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.....,...... eccve $2,098,774 78 





#4 detuiled schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,228,181 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..........+++e0005 $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc......... RS eee 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpsid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67, 
Anpnuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)...........-ceeeceeseeeeee 2,965 35 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...... Shescccdeccedocsdsceces . 89,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums paid in Advance. ..sesseccecscevcereesseess 28.889 67 





$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent......ccccseccsccccccccceccscccessseeeess | 4,827,036 G61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% por ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,041 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 
Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 


Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125,282,1 
Jan ’ 1880, 705. Jan. let, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Policies in Force Jan. Ist, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. 1st, 1881, bing try 
Jan. Ist, 1882, 53,927. \ Jan. Ist, 1882" 151,760,824 
1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,967,457. Jan. 1st, 1878, $2,664,144 
Death- | ja7s, 1,687,676.  eome | 1979 1'948.665, Divisible | Tan’ ist’ 1879, ee 
claims 1879, 1,560,854. from 1879, 2,033,650. Surplusat{ Jan Ist, 1880; 8,120,371 
880, 1,731,721. 1880, 2,317.8 Jan, Ist, 1881, 4,205,006 


Paid. | i981, 2,013,203, terest | iue1’ 9.452.654, * Per Cent. | Fan" ist 1882) 4'87'036 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, - CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK; M.D., 
H. 8. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
JOHN M, FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, R. SUYDAM — 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, President. 











| SEAS. WEIGEY, xD, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


HENRY TUCE, 2D. | adel Beaters toe President and Actuary 































































































































































































O14 and Young. 


THE POLYGLOTWOGGLE. 


BY W. W. FINK. 





It has long been*my pleasure to scan 
The progressions of life on the earth ; 
And now I will tell, if I possibly can, 
In the plainest of English, the story how man 
From the Poly-glot-woggle had birth. 


For I am a scientist true, 
With learning’s most classical lingo. 
When I found an old tooth, which to science 
was new, 
I restored the whole beast, hoof and horn and 
tall too, 
And I called it the Hip-pip-o-jingo ; 


Which means—but no matter. It’s Greek. 
Thus I won the Academy roses. 
And the Royal Society asked me to seek 
A few fossil remains which would aid me to 
speak 
On the Genesis theme against Moses. 


So I sought, and I found a huge fossil, 

In the Bad Lands of Western Dakota, 
With a tail like a comet, a head most colossal, 
And forty-two tongues sticking fast in ite jaw 

atill ; 

So I called it in Greek, Polyglota, 


Which means many-tongued ; and, moreover, 
Since its eye had the form of a goggle, 
While its polliwog tail proved the beast a sea- 
rover, 
In order both characteristics to cover, 
I called it the Poly-glot-woggle. 


When the sea rolled its fathomless billows 
Across the broad plains of Nebraska, 
When around the North Pole grew bananas and 
willows, 
And mastodons fought with the great arma- 
dfllos 
For the pineapples grown in Alaska ; 


When the Glyptodon came to the ocean, 
The Plesiosaurus to ogle, 
But could find not a word to express its emo- 
tion, 
Then there came a fantastic, most singular no- 
tion 
To the brain of the Polyglotwoggle: 


“ Every tongue I will study,”’ it said, 

From the ape’s to the great alligator’s ; 
For have I not forty-two tongues in my head? 
They laugh at me now, but they’ll call me, in- 

stead, 

The most learned of all beastly translators,” 


All its heart in the effort it threw 
Till its learning became the world’s won- 


der ; 

But alas! when it tried to converse with the 
gnu, 

And puckered its lips to pronounce the 
French u, 


Its tail split completely asunder! 


Then on the two pieces it rose, 
And it cried: “I'll succeed if I can !” 
While the tips of its tail were turned up for its 
toes, 
And it walked! 
shows, 
\ud the Polyglotwoggle was Man i 


Omana, 


The first biped ! so synthesis 


Nea. 





CARRIE’S THREE WISHES. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 








Carrre FRASER was a great trouble to 
her mother, because she was always wishing 
for something she had not got. 

‘The other girls always have things that 
I don’t,” she complained to her mother. 
Her mother tried to explain to Carrie that 
she had a great many things the other girls 
didn’t have. 

‘* But they are not always wishing for my 
things, just as I wish for theirs.” 

“That is because they are not such 
‘teazers’ as you are,” her mother would 
reply. ‘‘ You do not hear them from morn- 
ing till night teasing for things they have 
not got.” 

Another thing in Carrie troubled her 
mother very much. She used a great many 
extravagant phrases. She was not satisfied 
with sayimg even ‘‘perfectly lovely,” 
“splendid,” ‘‘emcruciatingly jolly.” Her 
mother might have pernaitted these terms 
and was used to hearing the other girls use 
them; but Carrie got hold of the strangest 
expressions and phrases. I am afraid to put 
them imto this story, for every bey and 





girl is, perhaps, already too familiar with 
such, and I might only spread the use of 
them. 

I will mention that ‘bang-up,” and 
‘‘bumptious,” and that class of expressions 
were her favorites, and the best educated. 
boy or girl will be able to imagine the rest. 
This story will show how a careless use of 
words brought Carrie to grief and taught 
her a severe lesson. . 

One day, 4 visual, she had been com- 
plaining, ahd wishing she could have every- 
thing she wanted. Her mother said: ‘“You 
femenibér ‘the old story of the old touple 
who had their three wishes granted, and 
how they never got any good from it.” 

‘But that was because they acted like 
such geese,” exclaimed Carrie. ‘‘I could 
fever have been 80 elephantinely idiotic! 
First, they wasted one wish, for a black 
pudding.” 

‘* That is a sausage,” said her mother. 

‘*Yes, they asked for a common, every- 
day sausage to come down the chimney; 
then they got into a fight, and wished it 
would settle on one of their noses; and then 
they had to waste their last wish, by wish- 
ing it off again | It is too bad to have such 
luck come to such out-and-out idiots.” 

Mrs. Fraser was just setting out for the 
village street, to order the dinner. The Gov- 
ernor was expected to pass through the 
place, and was to be met at the Town Hall. 
Jimmy, the only son in the family, had gone 
off to see the show. 

‘*Now, if he were a real, genuine Gov- 
ernor,” said Carrie, ‘‘like a prince in a 
fairy-tale, you would go and beseech him to 
grant your wishes. You would fall on your 
knees, or something, and he would beg you 
to rise, and your lovely daughter should 
have all that she wished.” 

“‘T am afraid you are very foolish,” sighed 
Mrs. Fraser; ‘‘but I will see the Governor. 
Perhaps he can advise what is best.” 

It seemed to Carrie as if her mother were 
gone a great while. ‘‘She might have got 
six dinners!” she exclaimed to herself. 
‘How tiresome! I wish I had gone down 
myself, anyway. All the girls and boys 
have gone, and I might have seen the Gov- 
ernor.” ; 

But she passed the time in rocking back 
and forward in a rocking-chair, for to her 
other faults Carrie added that of laziness, 
and when the other girls had gone down 
town, and had urged her to go with them, 
she had been quite too lazy to go for her 
hat or to hunt up her boot button-hook. 


‘It seems as if Jimmy might have come 
back, to tell about things,” she went on. 
‘*Oh! dear me, if I had only a chariot and 
four, to go down with, and somebody to 
dress me and find my boots and my hat 
and my gloves, then it would have been 
worth while to go. I mean to make out a 
list of wishes, in case somebody should grant 
me the power to have them.” 

She took out a little blank-book from her 
pocket, and began to write down: 

1. A chariot and four, man to drive, 
striped afghan, etc. 

2. Maid to find and put on hat, boots, etc. 

8. Plenty of hats, boots, and gloves for 
the maid to put on, and se that they could 
be found when wanted. 

‘*That would be bully!” said Carrie, inter- 
rupting herself. ‘‘If I had gloves in every 
drawer and on every shelf, I shoul@ not 
have to be looking for them. I might have 
a hat on every peg in the house except what 
Jimmy uses. I might have a sack over the 
back of every chair and gloves in the pock- 
ets of each. The boots could be in each 
corner of the room and on all the top 
shelves. But boot-hooks! there's the stun. 
ner! Where could one find boot-buttoners 
enough? They do get out of the way sol 
Ishould have six in every drawer, one th 
each pocket, half a dozen in Mamma’s bas- 
ket, a row on the mantel-piece—on all the 
mantel-pieces. Then, perhaps, I could do 
without a maid ; at least; save her up till I 
grow older. Let’s see, That makes three 
wishes. They generally have three. If I 
strike out the maid, I can think of something 
else. Suppose I say something to eat, then. 
Chocolate creams! I never had enough yet.” 
Atthis moment Mrs. Fraser returned, look- 
ing quite heated and breathless. She had 
to fling herself into a chair by the window, 
to recover strength enough to speak, and 
then her words came out in gasps. 
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Carrie did leave her rocking chair, and 





tried fanning her mother, for she avy ae 
had something to say. 

“What is it? What have you seen? Have 
you got something slam-bang for me? Is 
the Governor coming here? Couldi’t your 
raise any dinner?” 

Carrie’s questions came out so fast that 
her mother never could have answered them, 
even with the breath of a Corliss engine, 
much less, panting as she was now. 

‘‘Yes—I saw him—I managed to see 
him,” she gasped out. ‘“The guns were firing, 
the cannon were booming, the bells were 
ringing—” 

**Oh! I dare say! I dare say!” cried Car- 
rie, eager to hear more. ‘‘I could hear 
them up here. That was not worth going 
to town for. Wuat DID THE GovERNOK 
BAY?” 

‘*My dear! my dear!” panted Mrs. Fra- 
ser, ‘‘he said you could have your three 
wishes.” 

‘*What! The chariot and four (that means 
horses), the maid, and the boot-hooks—no, 
the maid was scratched out—not the choc- 
olates?” asked Carrie, in wonder. 

‘*No, no! I don’t know what you mean!” 
said Mrs. Fraser; ‘‘but you can have three 
wishes, and I have hurried home,;»for they 
are to be told as the clock strikes twelve—one 
to-day, one to-morrow, one the next -day— 
the moment the clock strikes; and I am only 
just in time. You are to wish and you will 
have just what you wish.” 

Both Carrie and her mother looked at the 
clock. The hand was just approaching 
twelve. Carrie could hear a little “click” 
that always came from inside the clock be- 
fore it struck. 

‘IT have written out my wishes,” she hur- 
ried to say; ‘‘but I don’t want the chariot 
yet, because everybody is coming back from 
town. And I don’t want any more hats and 
boots just now. But oh! I do want some 
chocolate creams and I wish this room was 
‘chock full of them.’” 

As she spoke the clock struck, and when 
it stopped she could speak no more, for the 
room was as full of chocolate creams as it 
could hold. They came rattling down upon 
her head, filling in all the crannies of the 
room. They crowded into her half-open 
mouth, they filled her clutching hands. 
Luckily, Mrs. Fraser was sitting near the 
open window, and the chocolate creams 
pushed her forward upon the sill. There 
were two windows looking upon the piazza. 
One was made of glass doors, that were shut ; 
the other, fortunately, was quite low, and 
Mrs. Fraser seated herself on the edge, and 
succeeded in passing her feet over to the 
other side, a torrent of chocolate creams 
following her as she came. She then turned 
to see if she could help Carrie. Carrie was 
trying to eat her way toward the window, 
and stretched out her arms to her mother, 
who seized her, and with all her strength 
pulled her through the window. 

“‘They are bully!” exclaimed Carrie, as 
soon as she was free. ‘‘ They are the fresh- 
est I ever ate.” 

‘‘Oh! Carrie,” said her mother, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘how can you use such expressions 
now, when you have wasted your oppor- 
tunity in such an extravagant wish?” 

‘““What! A whole roomful of chocolate 
creams do you consider a waste?” exclaimed 
Carrie. ‘‘Why, we shall be envied of all 
out neighbors ; and, Mamma, yoti ha¥e been 
sighing over our expenses and wishing that 
Jimmy and I could support you. ‘Do not 
you see that we can make our fortune with 
chocolate creams? First let us eat all we 


waht, before telling anybody; then let us 


give some to choice friends; and we will sell 
the rest.” 

All the time she was talking Carrie was 
putting in “her ‘hand for chocolate créams 
and cramming one after another. Mrs 
Fraser, too, did not refuse to taste them. 
How could they ever get into the parlor, 
again, unless they were eaten up? 

‘‘T am sure we can make quitea fortune,” 
Carrie went on. ‘‘ As soon as Jimmy comes 
home, we can calculate how much it will be. 
The last time I was in Boston I gave fifteen 
cents fora quarter of a pound, and thers 
were just thirteen chocolate creams. Now, 
see. In my two hands I can hold fourteen; 
now how many times that do you suppose 
there are in the room?” 

Mrs. Fraser could not think. Carrie was 
triumphant. _, . 

“ Jimmy will know bow to calculate; for 
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lhe knows how many feet and inches there 
‘are in the room. [If not, he can measure by 
the piazza, and we can row the chocolate 
creéms ouf and see how many go to a foot, 
and then we can easily find out. Of course, 
we shall sell them cheaper than they do in 
Boston; and so there will be a rush for 
them. It will be bully!” 

“Tam glad we happened to take this rock- 
ing chair out on the piazza this morning,” 
said Mrs. Fraser, languidly seating herself. 
‘IT don’t see how we shall ever get into the 
parlor again.” 

“Jimmy and [ will eat our way in fast 
enough,” said Carrie, laughing; and Jimmy 
at that moment appeared, with two boy 
friends, whom he had brought home to din- 
ner. 

They were all delighted when they under- 
stood the situation, and had soon eaten a 
little place by the window, inside the room. 

“‘T quite forgot to buy any dinner,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fraser, starting up. ‘I meant 
to have ordered a leg of mutton as I went 
down, and now it is too late; andeggs for a 
pudding. Jimmy will have to go down—” 

“‘Oh! the chocolate creams will do,” ex- 
claimed Carrie. ‘‘ Don’t you see, there’s our 
first saving, and my wish does not turn out 
so extravagant, after all. The boys will be 
glad to have chocolate creams for dinner, 
I’m sure.” 

The boys all said they would, as far as 
they could, when their mouths were so full. 

‘““We must put out an advertisement,” 
said Carrie, at last, as soon as she could stop 
to speak: ‘‘‘ Chocolate creams, sold cheap!’ 
I guess we won't give any away. We may 
as well make all we can. It will be gem- 
iny! Suppose we look up some boxes and 
baskets, Jimmy, to sell them in; and you 
boys can go to the gate and tell people there 
are chocolate creams for sale.” 

But all the boxés and baskets were soon 
filled and only a little space made in the 
room. Jimmy pulled out the other rocking- 
chair, that Carrie had been sitting in, and 
she rested herself for awhile. 

“*T declare, I never thought before I could 
eat enough chocolate creams; but they are & 
trifle cloying.” 

«My dear,” said Mra'-¥Fraser, “if you 
had not said ‘chock’ full, if you had said 
‘a great many,’ or ‘a trunk full,’ or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

‘But I meant ‘chock’ full,” insisted 
Carrie. ‘‘I did not mean quite up to the 
ceiling. I didn’t suppose that was what 
‘chock’ meant. Now we know.” 

A great shouting washeard. All the boys 
of the town were gathering, and quite a 
crowd of people seemed coming near. 


Mrs. Fraser was a widow and there was 
no man in the house. Jimmy was the near- 
est approach to a man that she could de- 
pend upon, and here he was, leading a band 
of boys! She sent one of the boys she knew 
the best for Mr. Stetson, the neighboring 
policeman; who came quickly, having al- 
réady seen the crowd of boys flocking to 
the house. 

Carrie was trying to sell off her boxes for 
fifteen, ten, even five cents; but the crowd 
could not be easily appeased, for the boys 
could see across the windows the chocolate 
creams, closely packed. ‘‘The room is 
chock full!” they exclaimed. 

Mr. Stetson examined the premises. 
“You'll find it hard work to get them choc- 
olates out in a week, even if you set all the 
boys on them. I'd advise letting them in 
one by one, to fill their pockets, each to pay 
a cent.” 

Even Carrie assented to this, and a line 
was formed, and boys let in through the 
window. They ate a way to the door that 
led into the entry, so that it could be opened 
and the room could be entered that way. 
The boys now went in at the window and 
came out at the door, eating as they went 
and filling their pockets, Carrie could not 
but sigh at thought of the Boston chocolates, 
more than a cent apiece! But the boys ate, 
and then the girls came and ate; but with 
night all had to leave; at last. It was pos- 
sible to shut the window and lock it, and 
shut the door for the night, after they had 
gone. 

**T don’t see why the chocolates should 
not stay on there weeks and weeks,” said 
Carrie, to her mother! ‘‘Of course, they 
won't be so fresh, day after day; but they 








will be fresher than some in the shops. I’m 
awfully tired of eating them now and feel 
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is if I never waited to seb i thocolate Greafii | his lotig hetk, tliat she got her mother's 

again; but I suppose I shail feel differetit permission to spend the fiight with the 

aftera night's sleep, and I think Mr. Stetson friend in whose grounds the picnic was to ew ‘re as 

is wrong in advising us to sell them so | be held. AKEROSIN - erobin! © whence screamed outside and kicked at the door, 

low.” She carried baskets of chocolate creams, 7°) _ motets ietd up (6 the ban ¥” and she could not bear to hear her darling 
Mrs. Fraser suggested she should like to | and she found numbers of the girls, who had | 4 7 ..in6 Frm os Gite fone trom the | ¢tY: She rose to Tet her in. 

go in the parlor to sit. hot eateti any, who were deligited with 


; night; “ Excuse me,” said Mr. Tregdway, step- 
“« But to-morrow is the day of the picnic,” | them, and promised to come the next day, | crept from the earth to the beautiful light.” | Pitig before her. ‘I mmust have a few mo- 
said Carrie, “ aiid we shall be dut of doors | to buy and carry away any amount of ments Of quiet conversation with you. The 


anyhow. i will take chocolate creams for | them. She began to grow more cheerful, | “Wakerebin! wakerobin! © why did you | young lady’s lungs and legs appear equally 
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WAKEROBIN 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 


when the Major died, he wrote and offered 
me a home; but Pa and Ma wanted me, and 
they wanted baby, and so—ohf” For Trixy 





my share, But, dear me! my dress is on | though she felt no appetite, and, instead of come strong. The exercise will not injure them.” 
the sofa, my best dress. You were putting | eating everything, as she always did at pic- When neunshes are bare and the bird voices | Mrs, Mix sank down again, sobbing. She 
the ruffles in!” nics, she could not even touch Mattie Som- dumb t thought in her heart the man was horrid; 


“I told you, my dear, one of the last | ers’s cream-pie nor Julia Dale’s doughnuts. “5 came to quealian fie nebine fo aftig, but he was big and determined and paid no 


id 
things, to take it up-stairs,” said Mrs. Fra- | She stayed as late as she could at her friend A SeeraPa ey, OnE SEE ey attention to her distress. 
eer. Mattie’s; but she felt she must get home im | « Wakerobin! wakerobin! O where will you *¢ And this uncle has no family?” 
“ And there it is, in the furthest earner of | time for her third wish, at twelve go? “Oh! no. He never had any children 


the room,” exclaimed Carrie, ‘‘ with all those | o’clock. When rains are a-falling and chilly winds | and his wife died last year.” 


chocolates scrouching on it, I'll tell you. Would it be necessary for her to wish that blow ?” “‘H’m! Then, my dear Mrs. Mix, I advise 
t'll get Berl Sykes iti early. He eats faster | Ben Sykes’s rieck should be made shorter? “I'll bow my head down to the earth, and, at | yon to write at once to your uncle. Tell 
than any of the boys and he shall eat up | She hoped she might find that it had grown last, him how you are left and ask his advice 
toward my dress. He made a great hole in | shorter in the night ; thett she could do as The me be over, the wind will have | what todo. Meantime, you can sell such 
the chocolates this afternoon. I will have | she pleased about her third wish. plate and furniture as you do not need, and, 


him come in early, and we don’t go to the She still clung to the desire for the chariot muna &, T 
picnic till after twelve o'clock.” and four. If she had it, she and her mother 
“ And at twelve o’clock you have your | #d Jimmy could get into it and drive far 
second wish,” said Mrs. Fraser. away from everybody—from Ben Sykes 
“Yes, Mamma,” said Carrie; “and I and his long neck, if he still had it—and 
have already decided what it shall be—a | Dever see any of them any more. Btill, she “I wort!” 
chariot and four. It will come just in time | Would like to show the chariot and four te “© Trixy, dear! Don’t act so. Do throw | *Te*ming and kicking with rage, and he 
to take me to the picnic.” her friends; and perhaps Ben Sykes would oar anil y» ins We , etting all over | R20W the poor little mother dreaded the en- 
“Oh! my dear Carrie,” said her mother, | not mind his long neck, and would be glad y ou he pan ae oe counter. 
do think what you are planning! Where | to keep it and eam money by showing him- y coe houted the child. and. ind “T am not afraid of Mademoiselle,” 
would you keep your chariot and the four self at a circus. ir on nde af littl — tah said; but, as he opened the door, the asia 
horses?” Soshe reached home in the middle of the | Pee en at the cos-aeat and eave a | 2° %t him and fixed her sharp white teeth 
“Oh! there will be a man to take care of | Morning, and found the whole Sykes family oad H no “ ~ , tors her = oe in his hand. 
them.” said Carrie: ‘but I will think about | there, and Ben, still with his long neck. It Se = ee sowed & This was too much. He lifted her again, 
it : cee ce 6 seems it had given him t trouble in the | ™°T¢ white and wan against the black veil honed ter dly. shook h Il and 
all night, carefully— . £1 gress . that shrouded it: but Beatrice did not care x ears soundly, shook her well, 
At that very moment she went to | night. He had to sleep with his head in the 7 went out of the front door, binding his 
opposite house, because there was not room pee De Ee ee eee wee handkerchief about his bleeding palm and 
“= next morning early Carrie was down- | enough on one floor at home. Mrs. Sykes ae sean 5 nals Ged Pelee toms Cows heartily wishing he had flang bs ‘child into 
stairs. She foutid she could eat a few more | had not slept a wink, and her husband had ’ ee ~ o- ay = on tas Viti barter 
€hocolate creams, ahd Jimmy was in the been up watching, to see that nobody aaied ak ‘a .* ad = 4 dash : But Mrs. Mix flew in a tempest of tears to 
samie condition. She proposed to him her | Stepped on Ben’s neck. Ben himself ap- an over mine :— pees oe oe = “er pick up Trixy, soothed, kissed, and wept 
plan of keeping the chocolates still for sale, | peared in good spirits; but was glad to sit in y bn he 


spent so many hours fn making, entirel over her, and from that day on hated Mr. 
but eating a way to the sofa in the corner, to a high room, where he could support his & y Treadway. 


2 ined. 
her silk dress. ‘ head. However, she took his advice, wrote to old 
Ben Sykes came early and a few of the Carrie suggested her plan that Ben should Be. ao pare na as bs aa Mr. Bullas, was invited to come on and 
boys. The rest were kept at home, because exhibit himself. He, no doubt, could earn a hild an eed: Geet eeictingd * a “ie oh spend the Summer with him, a check being 
it turned out they had eaten too many and | large sum. But his mother broke out . : - sent for her expenses, and was on her way 
ef them against this. He never could earn enough father and mother, in New Orleans, ever to Norton when we introduce them. A 
“Laas ee the ey “ le came, | to pay for what he ate, now his throat was a AN Ee nage Wies Waleed O8 hard time the poor woman had with Trixy 
with baskets and boxes, and ta some to | 80 Jong. Even before he could swallow and spoiled in every way. Her mother who had never traveled before, and between 
Pca ye so delicious and | more oatmeal than all the rest of the family would not govern her at all, and neither of it fen onl ono cidilakhe ‘ bebiewed 
roa “3 . put together, and she was sure that now her grandparents tried to make her obedient dresafully” al the way. fe 
Meanwhile, Ben Sykes was eating his way | €Ve2 Mr. Barnum himself could not supply pr eRFccatroNed; ‘sv the Get uy’ to Ue tek On leaving New York, Mrs. Mix dressed 
toward the corner, It was very hard mak- him with food enough. Then she burst ag old as spolled a child as anybody ever her darling in the suit she had made to be 
ing any passage, for as fast as he ate out a ear my Bry cay satigade ome Then both her grandparents died sud- | Wrm on this journey, for she wanted to 
= ee oe ven om - ee Pad =. sk gp denly of fever, her mother was very ill for pares child to Uncle a at — ves 
arrie an y invented a a tun- . , many weeks, and, when she rec an xy was very pretty. Her fair hair 
nel of chairs and ironing-boards, to keep eee ~ tee rong Rego he went come into her affairs, she poate soe waved all over her delicate head and fell 
open the passage, and other boys helped eat, | CUt, aud the breakfast ee Pager that Mr. Mix’s money had been spent for a life | Curling below her waist, her eyes were large 
as they were not expected to pay. Pind Ny Wes Caaage Ter ae peegs annuity for his wife and himself. There | #4 blue, and, if her skin was pale, it was 
But the morning passed on. Mrs. Fraser “nae ~~ ; was nothing left for her but the house, the smoothe and capable of soft color, and her 
tried to persuade Carrie to wear another Phew J pe pola sh Bose yor Pacer a silver, the linen, the furniture, and her small | lips were red as fresh roses. In her graceful 
<e e S a _ conan Sian eaans hs WB gos Fi gi pension. She had not any courage. She embroidered suit of delicate gray, with a 


broke down entirely, took Trixy in her arms little_gray straw turban, trimmed with the 
and the sash would not go with any other | Sides of the room, meeting near the center, | ana cried for hours, till the tired and fright. | lowers that matched her eyes, and a cross 
puaeny with the underground passage, through f 


ened child began to scr of turquoise fastening her dainty collar, she 

She watched the clock, she watched Ben; | Which Ben had worked his way to Carrie's with an cleat omen po ene looked like some picture of a mother’s dar- 

she went in under the froning-boards, to help | dress. Mrs. Fraser had organized a band gave her something else to do than ery. ling when they entered the train and at- 

him eat, although she had begun to loathe to fill pasteboard boxes, which she had ob- After a while she bethought herself to tracted much notice and admiration; but 

the taste of the chocolate creams. tained from the village, and she and her | send for an old friend of her father-in-law, | Oh! how cross she grew as the hot day went 

Ben was splendid. He seemed to enjoy | friends were filling them, to send away to be | 5 lawyer in the city, and ask him what she | °0- How those blue eyes fleshed and blazed 
more the more he ate. Carrie watched | 80d, as all the inhabitants of the town were ‘ 


sutied ith wre should do. She had lived so entirely for her when she was not allowed to put her head 
him, as he licked them and ate with glowing ety yu as py BE pie child since she came to New Orleans, from | Ut of the window when a cinder got into 
eyes. momen heard 


the distant fort where Major Mix had died, her eye, and when her mother refused to 
“ ” “ clock. She looked at her mother. 
carouenas tear taaeh montana <1 amr) fio cack euch che methanagags “aatded ae en nS nT S00 enemies RNS | SS ee age ps analees oom 
your throat were as long as froin one end of | that Ben's neck was all right again.” No-| was her father-in-law’s old partner and she | things; » nuisance to most people, but a new 
this room to the other.” : body heard her, for at that moment Ben | y new she could trust him. and delightful chance to Trixy of obtaining 
At this moment the clock was striking. Sykes started up, saying: “Tm all right ‘“* Have you no relatives at all, my dear?” her two joys, candy and stories. 
Carrie would have screamed out her sec- and I have had enough. Come along home!” | 5, asked, for he knew Mrs. Mix had come At last, Mrs. Mix did buy her an orange, 
ond wish; but she félt herself pushed ina oo he dragged his family away with | ¢-om the North. and Trixy proceeded to eat it after her own 
prem Syma ter on Carrie fell into her mother’s arms. ‘I'll treed ~ g oe an uncle aan eet cane ee , mewnte de Ae 3 
His : k pushed “—~ | mever say ‘chock’ full again!” she cried; hie renee was an only c pare : ab above thie heed we meres 
necK Was 80 long that, while his Thead “and Vl always be satisfied with what I and mother had but one brother. He receptacle a e . ext 6 
was still among the chocolates, at the far have got, for I can never forget what I suf- lives up there. I saw him once or twice | dropped one of her kid gloves out of the 
corner of the room, his feet were now out | gored in seeing Ben’s long neck!” while Mother was alive. Oh! dear.” And | window, and, in her impatience, tumbled and 
of the door. Stade : Mrs. Mix began to cry again. tangled all her shining hair; till she arrived 
Oarrie stood speechless. She had lost her 0 — Trixy flew at her and hugged her. at Norton a dirty, cross, red-faced child, 
wish by her foolish exclamation. Thefaith- |  gzarisrics of population compared with | “G0 way, you horrid man!” the child | with bare hands, stained with orange-juice 
ful Bem, meanwhile, was flinging something | representatives in the legislative bodies of the | screamed. ‘‘ You shan’t plague my Mam- | and grimed with cinders; a dress not only 
through the opening. It was her dress and | Jeading countries of the world show that the | ma. I’ll—I’ll scratch you!” And she rushed | dirty, but spotted and splashed; a broken 


if he invites you to live with him, you cam 
sell this house, whenever you please.” 

“Oh! don’t go out of that door,” said 
Mrs. Mix, eagerly. ‘‘ Come by the veran- 
dah, please.” 

Mr. Treadway smiled, for Trixy was still 


TRIXY MIX, 
AND WHAT SHE DID FOR MAMMA. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKS. 


she hurried away to put it on. 

When she came down, everybody was 
looking at Ben. At first he enjoyed his long 
neck very mmch. He could stand on the 
doer-step and put his head far out up in the 
cherry trees, and nip off cherries, which 
pleased both the boys and himself. 

Instead of a chariot and four, Carrie went 
off in an open Wagon, with the rest of the 
gitls. It made her feel so to see Ben; with 





United States, with the largest population, has 
the smallest number of legislators. For her 
nearly fifty millions of people sbe has 369 sena- 
tors and members of Congress, while the 
figures for European nations are these: Ger- 
many, 45,000,000 and 897 delegates; England, 
34,000,000 and 658 members of Parliament; 
France, 36,000,000 and 950 representativesand 
scnators ; Spain, 17,000,000 and 387 deputies in 
the Cortes; and Austria-Hungary, 85,600,000 
and 1,609 members tn the two houses. 


at him like a young tiger. 

Mr. Treadway was an old bachelor, and 
mot accustomed to children, good or bad. 
‘He quietly caught Miss Trixy’s hands in one 
of his, lifted her by her waist with his dis- 


hat, with crushed flowers onit; and a sulky 
face, that matched her clothes in disagree 


Uncle Bullas was at the station and wel- 
comed Mrs. Mix heartily; but Trixy sulked 





‘engaged arm, and put her outside of the } and pouted and would not look at him. 


‘door, which he shut and locked upon her. 
‘Then he went on as calmly as possible. 


“Is your unele rich, Mrs. Mix?” 





‘* Don’t mind her, Uncle. She’s tired and 
sleepy,” said Mrs. Mix, piteously. So the old 
gentleman took no further notice of Miss 
“Oh! yes. I believe heis. I know, ! Trix; and, as soon ws they reached the 
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house and had their supper, she was put to 
bed, and slept at once so soundly that her 
mother and Uncle Bullas had time to have a 
long talk. 

It was a pleasant, comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned house; and poor little Mrs. Mix felt at 
home directly, gnd thought in her sad heart 
how good it would be to live there always 
and have no more anxiety. But Mr. Bullas 
did not hold out any such prospect yet. He 
had asked her to make a visit and paid her 
expenses on; but he was too wise to offer her 
a home till he knew what she and her child 
were. 

It was hard enough to get Trixy up at the 
early breakfast hour. She did not get down- 
stairs till Delia, the housekeeper, was bring- 
ing in the coffee and rolls; and when she 
saw that worthy woman seat herself opposite 
Unele Bullas, as she had done for the last 
twenty years, his wife having been for so 
long an invalid, unable to pour out tea and 
coffee, and part of the time bed-ridden, this 
ill-behaved young lady threw herself at full 
length on the sofa and refused to eat any 
breakfast. 

“‘Oh! Trixy, dear! Docome. You must 
be hungry. See the nice rolls.” 

‘I won't!” snapped Miss Trix. 

Uncle Bullas looked at her over his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ Niece,” said he, ‘‘if the child 
does not want her breakfast, let her go with- 
out it.” 

Mrs. Mix did not seem to hear. 

“Dear, don’t you feel well?” 

** Yes!” was the curt answer. 

‘* What és the matter, my darling? 
you a bithungry? Do come.” 

“I wor’t! So there! I ain’t usec to sit at 
table with a servant.” 

Delia’s placid face flamed, Uncle Bullas 
looked outraged, and Mrs. Mix felt asif she 
would like to hide her head. 

*‘Oh, Trixy!” she cried; but, before she 
could get any further remonstrance past her 
lips, Uncle Bullas got up from the table, 
picked up the refractory child, dropped her 
quietly into his bed-room, and locked the 
door on her, saying: 

** You can stay there till you want your 
breakfast enough to behave.” 

Poor Mrs, Mix choked with a mixture of 
distress and anger; but, being a lady, she 
apologized to Delia. 

‘Please excuse her,” she said. ‘‘ She has 
never been away from home before. She is 
tired and nervous.” 

‘* Well, if you can stand it, I can,” said 
Delia, who was sensible and kind-hearted. 
But Uncle Bullas was not so easily appeased. 


Aren't 


‘She is a willful girl, Niece,” he said, 
sternly. ‘‘I expect you’ve forgot Solomon’s 
rule: ‘Spare the rod and spile the child.’” 

Delia laughed. 

‘‘T guess Solomon didn’t say it jest so, 
Squire; though, he did say su’thin’ to that 
puppus!” 

** Well, I say it, then; if he didn't. I am 
afraid you haven’t broke her sperit a mite, 
Niece Mix.” 

“Oh! I hope I haven’t!” retorted Mrs. 
Mix, driven into a certain courage by Trixy’s 
screams, heard from the bed-room. Uncle 
Bullas looked across at Delia. His look 
said much; but he spoke no more. Before 
everything was taken from the table, Trixy 
was brought out, tolerably repentant. 

‘Now, look here, Miss!” said Uncle 
Bullas. ‘‘I don’t allow no such goin’s on 
here. Delye is worth three thousand such 
minxes as you be, and, if you can’t behave 
yourself to her, you can’t stay here a day. 
You jest chew on that.” And he walked 
off, leaving Trixy to her cold breakfast, 
which she swallowed, much as she did his 
goed advice—very unwillingly. Then her 
mother took her up-stairs and tried to reason 
with her. 

‘Oh, Trixy!” she said, ‘Do try and be 
a geod girl. Mamma has only a very little 
money. Poor Papa hadn’t anything to leave 
us but his pension, and that won't buy you 
nice clothes and send you to a school where 
you can learn to play the piano; but, if 
you’re good, Uncle Bullas will let us live 
here, and then you can have everything 
nice.” 

‘‘T hate that old man. He slapped me in 
there, and he iocked me up. I hate him! 
and I don’t want to live here!” screamed 
Trix. 

“Oh, Trixy! What will become of poor 
Mamma, then? I shall have to wash all our 
clothes, and sew my eyes out, and live im a 





little old house, and not even have enough 
to eat. Would you like to see Mamma 
starve and die?” bcd 

‘Oh! oh! oh!” howl he child, cling- 
ing round her mother’s neck in a passion of 
tears; for she did love her mother as much as 
her small, selfish soul allowed her to love 
anything. 

“‘T'll be good! I will be good!” 

“‘Will you tell Uncle Bullas and Delia 
you’re sorry?” 

**T'll tell him. - I won't her.” 

Mrs. Mix wisely forbore to ask too much. 
So she washed the child’s face, brushed out 
her tumbled hair, and led her out into the 
garden, where Uncle Bullas was picking 
peas, She wasa pretty child and the old 
gentleman had a kind heart; so in a few 
minutes she was chattering to him like a 
black-bird, willingly carried the peas to 
Delia, helped shell them, and then walked 
out with Uncle Bullas, and was hungry 
enough at dinner. But oh! how she be- 
haved! While Mr. Bullas carved the chick- 
en, she eyed him like a starved thing, aad 
presently out went her fork into the platter. 

‘*Give me that nice little white piece!” 
she demanded. 

‘“‘Trixy!” said her mother, warningly. 

‘* Well, I want it.” 

But she did not get it. Uncle Bullas was 
displeased. Then she must and should have 
three pieces of pie. So her mother went 
without any. Delia’s face grew more and 
more stern. She foresaw trouble, and, in- 
deed, trouble came. No matter what her 
mother said or how she cried, Trix would 
not behave decently to Delia. She ordered 
her here and there; stole her pound-cakes, 
her pies, and her jam, in such sly fashion 
that it could never be brought home to her, 
though they all knew well no one else had 
access to these things; and, at last, Delia, in 
despair, had a lock put on the pantry-door 
and carried the key in her pocket. Sunday, 
hitherto a peaceful, restful day in that house, 
was altogether ruined by Miss Trixy, who, 
having a taste for music, insisted on singing 
**Gospel Hymns” right through, from cov- 
er to cover, in her shrill, disagreeable, child- 
ish voice, till Delia’s head rung and Uncle 
Bullas, in despair, went out to the barn; for 
Trixy, would not be silent for anybody, and 
it was the least of several evils, since when 
she was singing she could not chase the 
hens, torment the cat, or tease Delia for 
cake and pie. 

Two months of this torment was too much 
for Uncle Bullas’s patience, and it was the 
last straw added to his burden when Delia 
said, one day, after a worse experience of 
Trixy’s temper than usual: 

‘** Well, Squire Bullas, I’ve lived with you 
up’ards of twenty year, and we've fadged 
real slick; but I can’t stan’ it no longer. I 
know you're dreadful good to your folks an’ 
want to help ’em, an’ ef that Tricky Minx, 
as I call her, would behave decent, I 
shouldn't wonder that you're set on't to giv’ 
‘em a hum; an’ if I was younger ’n I be, I'd 
stay by the stuff an’ see ye throughit. I 
set a good deal by Mis’ Mix. She a’n't no 
Samson, te be sure; but she means well, and 
I dono but what she lives up to her lights. 
But that young one’sa real besom. I b’lieve 
to my soul she’s possessed of a sperit; though, 
if she was my gal, I'd try ashingle for castin’ 
on it out. Any way, she’s awful. The big- 
gest little hector I ever see an’ don’t appear 
to hev no conscience. And, anyway, I can’t 
live im the house with her nolonger. That’s 
a fact.” 

**No more can I, Delye! ” said Mr. Bullas, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘‘I don’t blame you. 
I had made up my mind last week; but I 
was a-waitin’ for Mis’ Tucker’s uncle to go 
back to New Orleens, so’s to send ’em along. 
You can stan’ it so long, I guess.” 

‘*Land, yes! But do ye let Mis’ Mix 
down easy, Squire. She's real poor-sperited 
an’ I expect they ha’n’t got no great of 
means. I wish’t we could put ’em up here; 
but I see plain you can’t stan’ it no more’n 
Ican. So it’s got to be.” ; 

**Niece Mix,” said Uncle Bullas, that 
night, ‘‘ Ozias Tucker's agoin’ home to New 
Orleens next Tuesday, and ‘twould be a 
good chance for you, seems to me,” 

Poor Mrs, Mix turned pale. 

‘* As far as you’re concerned,” he went 
on, ‘‘I'd like nothin’ better than to have ye 
stay right on and bea kind of a daughter to 
me. I’m real lonesome as for relations. I 
guess you're about all I’ve got in that line, 





and I'd ask ye to stay; but I can’t noways 
put up with the child. She drives me a’most 
crazy. Niece Mix, if you knowed what was 
for her good, as well as your own, you'd 
have tutored her and made her behave.” 

“Oh! I love her so, Uncle, I can’t ever 
bear to punish her!” sobbed Mrs. Mix. 

“Ye don’t love her enough. Seripter 
says: ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth,’ and ta’n’t worth while for folks to set 
up to know more’n He does. I'll pay your 
passage back, and, seein’ you’re left without 
much means, I'll send ye a present now an’ 
then. ButI want to live my days out in 
peace, and I can’t if that gal is ’round.” 

So Mrs. Mix packed her trunks and went 
back to a tiny lodging of two rooms in New 
Orleans; for she could not afford to live in 
the old house. She must rent it, and help 
out her poverty by such coarse sewing as 
she could do, thinking sadly of the comfort 
able, cheerful home she had lost through 
her child’s bad behavior. 

And this is what Trixy did for Mamma. 

WiustTzp, Coms. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


([Communtoations for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tax nperenpert, New York.) 








COMPOUND PUZZLE. 

This is composed of a monument, word 
square, and double acrostic. The foundation 
words of each, taken together, give an article of 
food now in season. 
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Monument.—1, & consonant; 2, consumed ; 
8, avase; 4, public notice; 5, dread; 6, the 
reflux of the tide; 7, a color; 8, part of «= cir- 
cle; 9, part of the body ; 10, examined ; 11, an 
article of food ; 12, opportunities. 

Square.—1, a very important word in our lan- 
guage ; 2, neither; 3, thirsty. 

Double Acrostic.—1, funny; 2, to happen 
again ; 3, to run away; 4, part of an amphi- 


theater ; 5, a title of respect. Dotty. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIO. 
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Each line consists of three words, the star 


being used as the last of one word and the first 
of the next. 

1, glistens, a species of the cassia, a boy’s 
name ; 2, a prominent place in Nova Scotia, one 
of the Navigator’s Islands, an Italian composer 
noted for his skill in adapting Scotch airs; 
8, hazard, to ascend, a sinew ; 4, to tell, a place 
in Brazil, disquiet ; 5, to eat slowly, a medicine 
so called from the place in England where it is 
obtained, very small; 6, a covering for the 
ankle, sovereignty, a unit. The acrostics give 
four things always classed tegether. 


M. B. H. 
HEXAGON. 
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1 to 2, severe. 

2 to 3, to venture. 

8 to 4, to gain by labor. 

4 to 5, part of the face. 

5 to 6, a nobleman. 

6to 1, word used in building. 

1 to 4, a chief or leader. 

2 to 5, a character in ‘‘ Pinafore.” 

L. BR. H. 

BEHEADED RHIMES. 

Hurry up and give me a —— 

For it is getticg very—- 

Really, wy Junch I should have—— 

Ingtead of dawdliog round—— 

When Sam and I had quite s —— 

Im skill, and he was soon put-—— 

And now for work and no more—— 











I’ve got some border stones to—— 
And when Sam calls, he won’t bear ‘‘“——,” 
[Each three lines have a separate — 
0) 
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1, aids to memory; 2, relating te medicine; 
8, a kind of dress-goods ; 4, to prosecute ; 5, 
a vowel; 6, a liquor; 7, a picture; 8, not act- 
ive; 9, Rem ‘structures. The central means 
adherence to ceremonies. A. B. C. 


WORD SQUARE AND COMPOUND PUZZLE. 

1, a breeze ; 2, a thought ; 3, tidy; 4, a fruit. 

To the first word of the square add different 
words, of four letters each. 

1, add a young person, and find a machine for 
raising weights ; 2, add to guard, and you have 
lying im a-certain direction ; 3, add a pledge, 
and have an instrument to measure the velocity 
of a storm ; 4, add an instrument of music, and 
you have an organ of the body ; 5, add a manu- 
factory, and you have a means of raising water 
to a certain hight; 6, add overthrow, and it 
gives fruit blown to the ground. 


POLLY. 

PECULIAR PUZZLE 
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Left Square.—1, to listen; 2, comfort; 3, re 


quests ; 4, repose. 

Right Square.—1, & continued pain ; 2, some- 
what cold ; 3, a number of garden utensils; 4, 
otherwise. 

The top line of each, including the middle 
letter, means sorrow. DOLLY. 


A PROVERB. 

Consonant, vowel, consonant, vowel, conso 
nant, vowel, consonant, vowel, consonant, vow- 
el, consonant, vowel, consonant, vowel, conso- 
nant. x. Y¥.% 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 1st. 
PYRAMID. 


CwanaveEs.—1, draw-back ; 2, flap-jack; 3, 
bond-maid ; 4, fare-well ; 5, bead-roll ; 6, help- 
mate ; 7, clan-ship; 8, clap-trap; 9, care-less; 
10, bare-foot ; 11, back-bite ; 12, fire-side. 

Eniema.—A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





WitiiaM J. CouaH in, of Somerville, Mess., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 1 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. Il gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”” For Coughs and Colde unsurpassed. 
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WE MAKE 
the Best Busting Boot and Shoe in the World 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 
Leather Goods, of every description, 
for Sportsmen. 

KNAPSACKS, LEGGINS, 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. 
Will Make Special Articles to Sult 


Customers. 
Send fer Catalegue. : 


THOMSON & SONS, 
P.O. Bex 1016, 301 Broadway, N. Ye 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BARE & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. g The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the nsual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 


mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
30 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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HOUND mR 


Crockery, China, and Glass, 
Kitchen Utensils, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 
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BEATTY’S onoaxs, 27 stops. $90 ac 
tree. Tddrers Dal TEI By oat night rpient, Eatatorte 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 

OIL STOVE. 






CHIMNEY NTs, and many 
other valuable oo 
Send fer Catalogue. 


IF YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS, ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1ent WONDERS OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CTS. POSTAGE. 


a . weet 0 ach & Westlake M’fs Ce., 
ed 00 Beekman 8: +h .¥., 
oe Tone sc 1 Chicago: |7E. 14th Street, N 





THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders, 


CINCINNATI. 
Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


W. H. JACKSON & CO. 
ARTISTIC GRATES, FENDERS, 
FIRE-PLACE NOVELTIES. 


Union Square (17th St. side), New York City. 
(Established in Front Street, 1827.) 








FOUNDRIES AND SHOPs, 
JACKSON IRON WORKS 
(Established 1840), 

315 East 38th Street, New York City. 


FINE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY. 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, 


Bags, etc., 


for Euro n and 
American Travel, 
MADE ONLY BY 


oRO UCH & ane 


Y. 
554 BROAR MAN PO 
SIATH AV 
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BABY CARRIAGES, 


§ the Finest and Largest Assortwent in the 
city te select from, ranging in prices = 


$5 to $60. 
G. R. JOHNSTON, 


43 and 45 Barclay Street, New Yerk. 
Calland examine or omnes | for *. iiustrated Cata 


mailed free. 


1 e line of 
Boys’ WAGONS, VELOCIPEDES, 


CYCLES, TOYS 





Burt's on 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
7 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
for their Ilustrated Cata- 


and Price-List. 8 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All 










FARSON’S 


Relnigoratars 


a Ate Sagi 
ments. 4 
to seleot fro: 

Prices Greatly Re- 
duced. 

@r Write forcirculars 
or examine the styles at 
220 and Dock 

Inat) 


(bel as 
Philadelphia. Parr 
Satisfaction Guaranteed We. 





HUNTER’S SIFTERS, 12 articles in one. Has 
no.equal in bas a HUNTER other. Sixty e cat- 
alogue free. Manuf'g Co., nati. 
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INo GNNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTASLUHMENT © © ) 


Janvhatvrers of Artistic Grates and Enders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel. and Te « 4700 omits 
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Simpson, “Hall, 
Corner 14th Street, Union Square. 
FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE TABLE. 


ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 
Articles selected for presents carefully boxed and delivered in all parts of New York City and Vicinity . 


Miller & Go., 





USE THE BEST. 


Isthe most durabi 
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warded to 

If not for sale in your neighborhood, send to SE 
Card and Testimonials; or t¢ AVERILL PAIN 


Medal and a Prepared 
ments pot 1 4 who Soe used it, in vasloas cdens of the country. We guarantee it 


PAINT. 


THE AVERILL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. 


the market. Duri the past ears exten 
sively used in every section of the Waited’ Senses, with the me mok sevied oe Ie pi yt 


actory resu! it f.-t the only 
at the Centennial Exhibition, besides the highest endorse- 
give perfect 


LEY BROS. +» for Sample 
3D rad Ceres Slip, N. ¥., for P 
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FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS, 
LANTHRNS, BALLOONS, 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 


7 works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 


applicants, 
Goods will be safely and carefully packed 


Beat to Every Seotion of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must aecom- 
pany each order, and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of ‘The Independ- 
ent ’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


__ No. 7 Park Place, New York. 





LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 





The subscribers manufacture and keep for Sale 
at by L and Mhetall, a large assortment of 
Letter ©. g Presses, combining tasteful designs 
with the gat workmanshi 

They may be had, with or withoft Stands, at 
their Warerooms, or of the principal Stationers 
throught the Country 


R. HOE & CO., 
504 Grand Street, New Werte 
IUustrated Lists sent on application. 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


With, Water, Wine, and 
Milk-Cooler. 


The Best Food and Ice 
Keeper in the world. 


Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M.LESLEY, 1327 Brondway,N. Y. 


1789. BACON PIANOS. 1382 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
147Z3and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New Yerk,. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues ad meil on application, 














HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE, 





Orifice, rend ri_« our burners indestructi- 
-~ Burner on twe New 


For Summer use these Stoves are “{ndispensable. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 





HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 





“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 





49 Chambers 8t2, New York. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANCFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILYEB-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


CaLNaALVd 
« ASANVAVE 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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farm and Garden. 


[Phe Agricultural Edétor will be glad to receive any 
Practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
@f our subscribers who feel apecially interested.) 


VEGETABLE VAGABONDS. 


BY E. Cc. DOWD. 





Years ago we made « charming fernery 
under some fruit trees, and among our forest 
findings there chanced to be a tiny woodbine, 
that made no visible stir during the first Sum- 
mer; but early in the following Spring, when 
it had apparently taken its bearings and cast 
its invisible anchor, it began creeping stealtb- 
lly along to the neurest plum tree. The tiny, 
reddish stem, that made its way up the rough 
trunk, looked so frail that no one took the 
pains to detach it, so dozens of little discs 
were firmly planted on the smooth places; 
dozens of tough roots were thrust into the 
crevices of the bark ; dozens of stout tendrils 
clasped the twigs that came in ite way, and 
thus support was trebly assured, while I doubt 
not that myriads of roots were no less busy 
in making their way through the soil below. 
To-day this waif of the woodland laughs at us 
from the top of the plum tree, It hangs in 
lovely garlands from all the upper branches ; it 
even threatens to attack our very dwelling; 
yet nobody speaks of destroying the woodbiae. 
It is true that we never meant to have it there 
in our tree; and yet ft is better to buy our 
plums than to lose from our sight the masses 
of crimson and goldand the dusky fruitage 
that we shall have in the Autumn. 

Fida asserts that vines are the tramps of the 
vexetable world; that they lack backbone ; are 
destitute of visible means of support; but, like 
tramps of our species, hold the pernicious 
theory that the world owes them a living, and 
so trample on the rights of thrifty and honest 
plant folk, without shame and mostly without 
punishment. 

But these opinions of Fida prove that she 
has forgotten the botany of her schooldays; 
and, worse still, must be reckoned as one of 
those who, having eyes, see not. Rather ought 
she to say that the vine is a type of the noblest 
life; starting out feebly, it is true, but rising 
ever to some higher place, into clearer spaces, 
growing upward always, making of the very 
obstacles it "meets so many ladder rounds in 
its victorious career. 

A wild cucumber came up last year by the 
two-storied Summer-house in our lawn, I 
welcomed the alien, and put up three cords 
for her especial use, expecting ber to keep the 
peace among my clematis and passion flowers. 
June came, and up and abroad started my 
guest; but she evidently sighed for more 
strings to conquer, so I gave her three more. 
Every evening I was obliged to spend several 
minutes in coaxing the wanderer home from 
her neighbors, for she coolly flung her hand 
above the clematis and ascended; she climbed 
on ahead of the swift growing morning- 
glories; she invaded the domain of the pas- 
sion flowers and laid violent hands upon 
them. Long and patiently did 1 contend with 
this masterful vine; but I was suddenly 
brought to terms when she threw her right 
arm over a bar of the trellis, ten feet from the 
ground, for from that moment Briarieus, 
with his bundred hands, was an infant com- 
pared to her. Up and up she went, and at 
every foot or so she deployed to the right and 
left, and so movedon with a solid front, til) 
the wide eaves checked her career. Then she 
turned the corners, and proceeded to do what 
she could for the north and south sides. When 
this was well done, she decked berself from 
top to toe with sprays of feathery white, and 
these iv time were followed by pretty and 
peculiar seed-vessels, of which she produced a 
bushel. It was the most remarkable growth 
that I ever saw tv a single season. 

The woodbine and the cucumber prepared 
me to enjoy Darwia’s book onelimbing plants. 
Most of our ‘‘ vagabonds’’ are twiners, mov- 
ing their tops with the sun, that is from right 
to left. All revolve in this manner day and 
night,some making their circuit in an hour 
and others requiring forty hours. If this fact 
is new to you, then watch a thrifty morning- 
glory and be astonished. I observed a cucum- 
ber shoot thet was traveling briskly around 
and had gone balf-way in fifteen minutes. My 
attention was diverted for a short time: and, 
when I looked again, the shoot was pointing 
south, in the face of a strong south wind. I 
was looking steadily at it, and wondering 
where the frail thing got its strength, when it 
suddenly drew up from its inclination of about 
forty-five degrees to a perfectly upright post- 
tion, then curved gracefully over to the north- 
east and stopped to rest. I held my breath 
and almost expected to hear a sigh of gratified 
achievement. The next morning its tendrils 
were clasping acord eighteen inches distant 
from that resting-place. 

[ began to watch the soft little tendrils with 
respectful admiration, for Darwin told me that 





they, also, had a power of motion, independent 
of the parent branch, due, he supposed, to the 
rapid growth of some longitudinal bands in 
theirtiny cells. I also learned that they are ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to contact, and, if touched 
ever so lightly, when they have curved sligtt- 
ly and’ are ready for support, the motion may 
be seen. I touched my cucumber with a small 
pencil] and held my wateh. In half a minute it 
curyed perceptibly; in five minutes it had 
made one circuit of the pencil. I put a cord 
near s tendril which I bad excited, and in 
twenty-five minutes there were two tight rings 
around it. After making two coils, apd so be- 
ing sure Of support, 1 suppose, my-tendrils al- 
ways slipped the coils down, leaving their ex- 
tremity free; then they rested for some time, 
and then the contraction followed which re- 
sulted in from fifteen to twenty spiral twists. 
This operation begin sboth at base and apex 
and there are usually as many turns in one di- 
rection as the other, for the very obvious rea- 
son that any other course would destroy the 
tendril. 

I used to look at my tendril-bearing plavts 
with much speculation coneerning the tremen- 
dous force that those tiny things manifested. 
A purple passion flower, that must have grown 
three or four hundred feet last Summer, 
evinced great powers of selection and fore- 
thought. In the end, I found the plant ob- 
stinately bent on having herown way—the in- 
carnation of selfishness. She would go inches 
out of ber path to nip some unoffending 
plant. Once she laid hold of the claw ofa 
lobster cactus that hung straight down, made 
sure of her prey, then slowly drew her spirals 
till the poor crab’s claw stood straight out 
from the pot. Was it a sense of humor or a 
bit of malice? ‘ 

The pilogyne is another interesting tendril- 
bearer; but she has not a roving disposition, 
like many of her clan. Give her plenty of up- 
right wires or cords, and she will weave you a 
living web of green, matchless in its delicate 
beauty. 

Leaf-climbers make an interesting class of 
vines. I often notice how economically dis- 
posed is the mind of the native clematis. I 
rarely see one that clings by both of its oppo- 
site leaves; sometimes all on the north sidc 
take on themselves the matter of support, 
while the southern ones stand well out in the 
air and sup, as if they provided sustenance for 
the whole plant. With the cucumber, the 
clematis was too thrifty to expend any force 
in the way of clinging. It simply grew up 
through the branches of the’ advance guard 
and saved all ite strength for blossoming. 
The lophospermum and maurandia are also 
interesting leaf-climbers. 

The twiners seem to have less character than 
other vines. The morning glory rans rampant 
with any reasonable support; but can be 
frowned down. Smilax has a disagreeable 
habit of crawling along back on her own stem, 
while the Japanese fern is a delightful climber 
avd as docile as a kitten. Then that princely 
fellow, Dioscorea batatas, Does not every 
owner of his graces congratulate herself afresh 
when he gallantly climbs her tre)lis and shakes 
his scented locks at berwindow? And dearto 
the heart are the ways of that still more lordly 
vine, the Aristolochia sipho, that multiples its 
moon-like leaves as if life were a play-day, and 
under their broad shelter hides fits curious 
pipe-shaped flowers. For enterprise, though, 
commend to me the Adlumia, or Mountain 
Fringe, and the charming Cissus discolor, with 
its wonderful split tendrils. Nor must I pass 
over that strikingly beautifnl woodbine, the 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, that is doing so mueh to 
make the Back Bay district in Boston seem 
homelike and lovely even to strangers. 

Fararoarr, N. ¥. 





STRAWBERRY GROWING IN NEW 
JERSEY. 
(A Paper Read before the American Pomological Soct- 
ety at Boston, by P. T. Quixx.) 

Tuent is a wide diversity of opinion, as well 
as practice, among strawberry growers as to 
the methods that produce the most profitable 
results. This is very natural, from the fact, as 
is well known to practical men, that sofl and 
climate have such a marked effect on varieties. 
Everybody who is familiar with strawberry 
growing, either for pleasure or profit, knows 
that it often happens that certain well-known 
kinds that thrive and yield large crops in one 
locality utterly fall im anotlrer, under the very 
best system of culture. This is not only true 
of varieties, but also applies to the system 
practiced in growing strawberries. These es- 
sential facts are only reached by practical 
experience in garden and field cultivation. 
Therefore, it is safe to say that methods of 
growing berries that may be a great saccess 
fn certain of New Jersey may not be 
applicable or produce similar restiits in an- 
other part of the state, and I have known 
them to fail fm different sections of the same 
county. 7 

While these strange results are constantly 


showing themselves to the lose observer, 
there are some points that are definitely settled 
in the minds of practical growers. The frst 
of these and oné of the most important is 
that, in order to grow large crops, the ground 
must be rich and mellow before planting. 
There need be ne fear of overfeeding when 
the manure is thoroughly rotted or of heavy 
doses of special fertilizers. The growth of 
vines and yield of fruit will always eompens- 

for this outlay, when judiciously ex- 
;,. ed. The next fmportant matter is to 
plant varieties true to name and such aa have 
been tested and are worthy of cultivation. 
Following these in turn comes that of clean 
culture, which, if practiced, always gives sat- 
isfaction, both in the appearance of the beds 
as well as the increase in the size and yield of 
fruit from a given space. 

To prepare the ground om my own farm, my 
practice bas been to plant early potatoesinthe 
Spring afid fo manure the ground heavily. 
These potatoes are ready for market by the 
middle of July, when they are dug and sold. 
The ground is then plowed, harrowed, and 
marked out for strawberries. The rows are 
opened with @ one-horse plow, two feet and 
a half apart and about four inches deep. The 
young strawberry plants are taken up with 
great care and set out twelve inches apart in 
rows. I always endeavor to get the bulk, if not 
all of our planting done on or before the 10th of 
Augnst. With ordinary good weather, by the 
close of the season these plants increase in size 
and number, so as to make continuous rows. 
six, eight, and sometimes twelve inches wide 
by the end of November. The spaces between 
the rows are kept clean and loose during the 
growing season by asmall horse-cultivator and 
one band-hoeing, to cut out any weeds which 
may come up in the rows. The intention is to 
have the beds entirely free from weeds before 
the end of the season. 

About the middle of December the plants are 
mulched, either by salt hay «r a compost n ade 
of garbege, fish, and street-sweepings, all of 
which are thoroughly decomposed, and the 
mass is of a Hight, spongy character. The 
plants are left in this way until the middle of 
April ; or, if the Spring is backward, a week or 
ten days Jater.. Where the ralt hay has been” 
used it fs raked off with wooder rakes, and 
put in small heaps in convenient places, to be 
used later in the season to keep the fruit clean 
and the ground moist, In the parts of the 
field where the compost mentioned is used in 
the Fall none of this is taken off, but simply 
tossed about with wooden rakes, to get it even- 
ly distributed among the growing plants. 
never permit any deep disturbance of the sur- 
face between the rows in the Spring of the 
bearing year. I have tested that method to 
my heart’s content, and always found that by 
so doing the crop of fruit was noticeably in- 
jured. From the first to the tenth of May, in 
case there are any signs of growth of small 
weeds, the workifig-people go through the 
beds with band-hoes, and cut these weeds off 
a trifle under the surface; not deep enough, 
however, to disturb the strawberry roots, 
which are always found near the eurfece. 


necessaty to go over the beds and fields twice 
before the end of May, or before putting on the 
Summer mulch. When this latter is put on too 
early im the Spring, the weeds grow up 
through it and,make the bed unsightly and 
give some trouble in picking the berries. At 
my farm I always have am abundante of salt 
hay to use for this purpose. This is never put on 
until the plants get well through blossoming and 
while the beds are clean. It is then spread care- 
fully by hand elong the line of the rows under 
the leaves and fruit-stems, and thickly enough 
to prevent any dirt or fine sand from getting on 
the berries. Under this system the plants grow 
yery thriftily aid bear abundantly of full-sized 
berries, When the fruit is gathered we allow 
the rows to run together, making the beds just 
five feet wide, with paths between these wide 
beds say fifteen to eighteen inches. The plants 
grow so vigorously that there is very little 
trouble or expense fn Keeping them clean. In 
December of the second year these beds get a 
heavy dressing of the compost, spread evenly, 
and in the following Spring are treated in the 
same way as the first year. The plants in the 
center of the bed are quite as prolific as those 
near the outer edges. They are kept and 
treated in the way described for two years—that 
is, picked three years and then plowed under ; 
and the ground eropped one year before being 
planted again with strawberries. 
Like nearly every other strawberry grower, 
I have experimented with all the leading verie- 
ties, and at present have settled down with the 
| Charles Downing, which with me is the most 
merket variety yet tested and-suc- 
ceeds admirably with the system described. 
Last year, under very adverse circumstances, 
with protracted drought more severe than any 
ever witnessed here early in the season, with 
| esé than ten acres, the tots! yield of berries 
was 856 bushels. 





In moist and damp weather it often becomes | 





OF ‘course, we resorted to watering, in « 


crude way, by means contrived hurriedly, but 
which I found to work with great satisfaction 
and which thoroughly convinced me that, 
sooner or later, those who will succeed best 
with strawberries, either on a large or small 
scale, will have to resort to irrigation. It is 
the only way to insure maximum crops each 
and every year. We applied the water with an 
ordinary street-sprinkling-cart, applying 800 
gallons of water to beds 400 feet long and 5 
feet wide twice each week during the picking 
season. There was a trifle over two acres of 
the strawberry ground which it was impossible 
to get at with the watering-cart and on this 
spot the crop was nearly a failure. The first 
pickings on the beds where no water was ap. 
plied were fair to middling, but the last pick- 
ings amounted to nothing. The excessively 
dry weather burned up the foliage and the 
berries gathered were amal! and unsightly. 

My experience with watering was so satis- 
factory thatin the course of another year I 
will have my plans matured, so thet 1 can 
apply water to the bearing beds at any time 
during the fruftingseason. There is no doubt 
in my mind that those who desire to realize the 
largest results from strawberry growing will 
have to resort to irrigation. There have been 
some statements which have found there way 
in print saying that strawberries grown this 
way are too soft formarket. This is contrary 
to my experience last year. The Charles 
Downing (not a very firm berry at best), grown 
on my farm last Summer, watered heavily 
twice a week, were shipped to the interfor of 
New York State; and they arrived in prime 
order, and we had no complaints from Newark 
or New York, where the bulk of the crop was 


sold. In fact, with the closest scrutiny, we 
could discover no difference in the firmness or 
texture of the fruit grown with or without 
artificial watering. 

While strawberry growers may hold different 
opinions about the systems of culture and 
varieties which succeed best iv their respective 
localities in the same county orstate, the plans 
practiced for gathering the berries are very 
similar among all the larger growers in North- 
ern New Jersey. The bulk of the pickers are 
boys, ranging in ages from twelve to eighteen 
years. In some instances women and girls are 
employed, but these only where there is a 
scarcity of boys. The former make the best 
pickers and are more easily managed; but the 
drageing of their dresses over the vines, as 
they move along. reems to so injure them that 
the fatter part bf the crop is seriously short- 
ened from this cause. 





THE LATE JAMES VICK. 


}t can De said with truth thet =o man has 
done more to farther the interests of agricut- 
ture, floriculture, and horticulture than bas 
the late James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
died on the 16th of May, in his sixty-fourth 
year. Mr. Vick was known in his profession 
of seedsman and florist throughout Europe 
and America, and is said to have been the 
largest dealer in seeds in the world. He was 
bofn in England, and in bis early days was a 
playmate of Charles Dickens. Coming to this 
country, in 1833, he adopted the trade of a 
printer and worked at the case with Horace 
Greeley, with whom he ever remained on terms 
of close friendship. Ultimately he purchased 
The Horticulturist and removed the publica- 
tion of that journal to Rochester. From that 
period his reputation as an authority upon 
matters appertaining to the culture of plants 
rapidly advanced and the business of his seed- 
houses Increased to enormous proportions. 
He has been honored with membership in both 
the American Pomologicsa! Society aud the 
Royal Horticultural jety of England. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, which he wrote, {8 an au- 
thority in every household. 

Apart from his reputation as a florist, Mr. 
Viek was widely renowned for his benevolent 
and pbilanthropic disposition. We have al- 
ready alluded to his acts of charity fm our per- 
eonal colamp, and to enter farther epon them 
would necessitate more space than could pos- 
sibly be spared, even were our comments con- 
fined toa brief enumeration of the kind and 
generous deeds that have characterized his 
whole life. His loss is felt not only among the 

flowers, but among bis fellow-towns- 
men and by scores of persons we ex- 


rienced hie unostentatious kindness. His 
retenaive business will be carried on by bis 
son. 





A ROS TREE in the New Gardens, at Whitby, 
England, is attracting a great deal of stiention 
from florists and horticulturists, as well as 
from the general public. It is of the descrip- 
tion-known as the Marshal Niel. It was planted 
about eighteen years , and the extreme 


horizontally is no that 102 feet—48 
roe the left and 54 feet to the right of the 
parent stem. The average hight of the tree 
is 5 feet or 6 feet. Last no fewer than 
9.500 roses were plucked from it, and this 
quantity will be greatly exceeded this season, 
no fewer than 8,500 buds having been counted 


already. 
SonSTORDS AOD PROGPEATE TN 
LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
Dr. 0. G. Cmuzr, Boston, says: “I have 
used it very extensively and with the most re 
markable success in dyspepsia and in all cases 
where there is derangement of the liver and 


kidneys.” 
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(three moythé 
“ (nix {ge “ Be. 
2 “ (twelve *  )60c. m (gwelve “ — \65e. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
4 times (oue’ goalie Boe csbanseesscccccces om 
8 i a o aetd le 


62 0 «(twelve “ 





RELIGIOUS . 
Ot, Over that, Twonty-B¥6 Conte » Line. 
ments for 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 





_ Lee YOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


We have badso many many inquiries for Files on 
wie pan THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
nt form that we have made arrange- 

ments with Koch, Sons = Co., patentees of 
best Binder in use. Bay y those who 

at th ee cee 

conven enty-siz nom — a 
year. The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT’’ 


d omit in le alt letters, making it 

te ornamental ap im every respect 
@ hap aby will be de- 
et at ¢ onthe receipt of one doller 


d)on the receipt of one 
stat 3 ive cents eaeh. The usual 
cut of the File or Binder is 































Weekly Tribune: ...s.esesesds esse 1-00, 
























$9 «THE INDEPENDENT. 


























SPECIAL SALE OF ~ 
28,000 Yards 


SPANISH LAGES, 


wi Lm rock OF TORCHON aoe he. RUs- 


AN 
ait RE. IRIs BoiNT, AND I 
aon se BEADED LACES Me NpOOK EM N- 


TADEUP LACE GOODS, SCARFS, TIES, AND 





Fhe King ot tee bees i do Teak: a6 T Pomel —— 


stomach its main support; the nerves ite messen- 
gers; the bowdls, the kidweys, and the pores its 
safeguards. Indigestion erates violent revolt 
among these attaches of the regal organ, and, to 
bring them back to their duty, there is nothing 
like the regulating. purifying, invigorating, cool- 
ing operation of Tamgant’s Smurzen APERIENT. 
it renovates the system and restores to health 


both the body and the mind. F 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTA. 


THE POPULAR 


New England Cabinet Organs! :=:: 


are the Most ELEGANTLY DESIGNED and 
THOROUGHLY constructed Instruments made, 





FICHUS at 8 War han 
other house fn the oft: ested to-do lower t _ 















Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H. €. F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue and 102, 104, and 106 West 
20th Street, New York. 








. aie 
x i? 
zi La 
ay vg 
re — = 
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P: urlor, Chureh one Lodge Ygratture, 


27 Sudbury Street, | Boston. Mase. | 
} 
! 





PULLMAN 


POCKET DRESSING CASE, 


Patented Aug. 34, 1881. 







> 
oom Lamy yy res. 
best re ial Brwshe be aah, bent guage 


and Com a4 
Ne. at with ton bove, Patent Nickel 
Case, Sha 2, wie A By tokel (vane for “> - 
cluding shaving Soap, and Loop for Razor. 


each, wt? 

Ne n addition to No. 500, contains Mirror, 
Nail 0, 5142 m Outnt, N Rasper Bar-Spoon, Glove- 
Battoner, and 96. | 

If not found at your r’s, sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of =. 

[3 See that the name Pullman” is on the case. 
| 
i 





| 





Western Leather Manufacturing Co., 


Sele Manufacturers, 























76 and 78 Wabash Ayenme, CHICAGO. 
+ TQustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


PAINT Y OUR HOUSES 










NEW ENGLAND 
RUBBER. PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of thelr beautiful colo: 
nt manufactured equal to it. wie is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any de. 
N. B—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER —y 


Facteries at 5 Weat St.. New 
—“" Uleveland. ¢ ‘hieage,. and St. yr 








——— 





Winning GOLDEN OPINIONS wherever shown. 


Being pronounced THE FAVORITE wherever used. 
THEIR VOLUME, POWER, TONE, AND VOICING 


SUITING THEM AJJEE FOR 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HALLS, AND PARLORS. 


RANUFACTURED BY TRE 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297--1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogues Mailed Free, 
ORGANS FOR RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 








| charge. Bent 0.0. B. or ¥-0. Money 


>= a. 


r  - ame 8, 1868, 





, 1061. 

GOLD MEDAL, 
AU STRAL LS. 
HARTSHORN'S =, 
SHADE-ROLLERS, 














eve HITE ITE AND DECORATED 


and English Porcelain 
oar Low ¥ PRICES. 


Fine White Pronk h Chima Toa Sete 
Bol ne! . 4 — pare 





hite 
White Porcelain lets,100 pieces. 
fv: ni occ vdnses'ss 3 rd 
Tih 4 mailed ti free 
Estimates = 


C. L. HADLEY. Cooper Institute, New York City. 
boxed on Caror , tree of 











WASTE SEWING SILK............. 36c. per os 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. ..40c. per oz. 

“A 86-page pamphbiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as meney. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
409 Broadway, N.Y¥.; 298 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 

















POTATO Bugs 


pose A sete ommend hae ~ ed 


















SEASONABLE SUITS 
FOR MEN, BOYS AND CHILDREN, 
IMMENSE SPOCK, LOW PRICES. QUALIFY GUARANTEED 


DEVLIN & 


* BROADWAY cor. WARREN ST., (opposite Ci 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 















NEW YORK. 





_ ooo 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT . WORKS, he's ARy. 


MANUPACTUBERS OF 


LIQUID EVAMEL PALNT, 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. CAN BE APPLIED py ANYONE. 







Tecling ” Alo Staiile aint Yor tr sit for rick and Gare =" 


nary of the 
ciation, list of words that yaad 
to speak end write with elega 


Independence, andre various 





ar phrases, the Constitution. of the : United States. 








SICTIONARY. 
sale at One Dollar by the World Manufactu 
—— of information, besides being a fai 


© coouprehonss 
inglish Language. It contains eee Meee 






ispronoun d 
— ease, awocabulas 


relating to the growth 


have frequent occasion to use it in 
“The Tndlependent” office dnd regard it well warth the price. 








Tas “ Ixpepexpgst” Press, 21 ap 23 Ross Srazer 
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